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when it takes 

two weeks, after the votes are all 
cast, to decide who has been elected 
President of the United States— 

And when it takes a year, after that, to 
decide what party is going to rule Con- 
gress, or whether any party in particular 
will rule Congress— 





J| Why, the question of 
who’s going to be who 
at Washington under a new administra- 
tion becomes quite complicated. 

One living in Washington, observing 
the puzzlement of leading citizens who 
drop into town to “ fix up a little matter,” 
and who discover that the fixing head- 
quarters isn’t at all a fixed quantity, is 
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REPRESENTATIVE CLARK, OF MISSOURI, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND 
A LEADER OF MUCH INFLUENCE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS, THOUGH NOT A CZAR LIKE 
SOME OF HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE SPEAKERSHIP 


From a photograph by Underwood & Underwood. New York 


forced to realize that things are not han- 
dled so directly and efficaciously as they 
used to be. There is a lack of authori- 
tative managers, or, at any rate, there is 
less concentration of authority than at 
some previous epochs. 

Depending entirely on one’s view-point 
and political predilections, this may be 


regarded as either a good or a bad de- 
velopment. When Mr. Taft was Presi- 
dent, the late Senator Dolliver, who was 
approximately as fond of him as, let us 
say, David Lloyd George is of the Kaiser, 
described Mr. Taft as “‘ an amiable gen- 
tleman entirely surrounded by people who 
know exactly what they want.” Before 
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Mr. Taft there had been President Roose- 
velt, not so uniformly amiable, but the 
greatest “mixer” of all time, entirely sur- 
rounded by every sort and kind of people, 
most of them knowing exactly what they 
wanted, but only getting what Colonel 
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Roosevelt thought it would be good for 
them to get. 

Now we have President Wilson, quite 
different from either. To adapt the Dol- 


liver phrase, he might be said to be en- 
tirely surrounded by nobody at all, but 


REPRESENTATIVE KITCHIN, OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS AND FLOOR LEADER OF THE DEMOCRATS 


From a photograph by Buck, Washington 
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4 knowing exactly what he wants and how torial realm a group composed of such 
to get it. So when you start on a “ who’s_ men as Aldrich, Spooner, Allison, Hale, 
who ” catalogue of present-day Washing- Bailey, Culberson, and Morgan domi- 
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REPRESENTATIVE MANN, OF ILLINOIS, THE VETERAN FLOOR LEADER OF THE REPUB- 
LICANS, AND THE PROBABLE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR THE SPEAKER- 
SHIP IF HIS PARTY CONTROLS THE NEW HOUSE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Buck, Washington 


ton notability, you must start with a big nated everything. There is no such ruling 
qualification. The President is the one hierarchy now. 

who who really is. In that day, likewise, there was what 
z There was a time when in the Sena-_ I may call the institutional Speaker of the 
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REPRESENTATIVE LENROOT, OF WISCONSIN, WHO MAY CONTEST THE REPUBLICAN 
NOMINATION FOR THE SPEAKERSHIP WITH MR. MANN-—-HE BELONGS 
TO THE MORE RADICAL WING OF HIS PARTY 


From a copyrighicd photograph by Harris & Ewing, 


House. The last ‘incumbent of that type 
was Mr. Cannon, who was an institution 
as well as a person and an official. The 
institutional Speaker no longer presices, 
because the institutional vestments of 
power, precedent, awe, reverence, and 
immense authority have been stripped 
away from him. 

Mr. Cannon himself is back in the 
House, but he is there as a sage rather 
than as a Czar. He is the repository of a 
vast fund of experience, wisdom, horse- 





Washington 


sense, and parliamentary skill; but under 
the reorganized rules neither he nor any 
other man will again be the dictator of 
House doings. 

Speaker Clark is not to be set down as 
unimportant, merely because he does not 
possess the power that was held by sev- 
eral of his predecessors. He is a leader 
in a very true sense; big, magnetic, trust- 
ed; independent enough to dare break 
with the administration when he deems it 
right, strong enough to make it mean 
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something when he does break, coura- under present limitations than if he had 
geous enough to accept defeat if neces- been Speaker under the old rules. 
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SENATOR SAULSBURY, OF DELAWARE, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 





From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


sary. Mr. Clark is presumed to be an The order of precedence for a certain 
aspirant for the Democratic Presidential State function once got into print as— 

nomination in 1920, and it is probably a 
good guess that he will have a better 
chance by reason of having been Speaker That wasn’t altogether misrepresenta- 


The Speaker and the house of representatives. 
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tive; but nowadays the too-intelligent 
compositor would be more likely to make 
_ it read— 


The speaker and the House of Representatives. 


In virtue of which change, the pre- 
siding officer of the House, if he is as wise 
and sincere a man as Mr. Clark, has a 
better chance to attach men to him than 
in the time when he was a Czar. 

The old order made the Speaker both 
presiding officer and the real majority 
leader of the House. Now, the chairman- 
ship of the Ways and Means Committee 
carries with it the floor leadership of the 
majority party. That position has been 
held, in the present Congress, by Mr. 
Claude Kitchin, of North Carolina. 

The difficulty about Mr. Kitchin’s lead- 
ership has been the rather frequent recur- 
rence of conditions in which the leader’s 
followers refused to follow. Mr. Kitchin 
has not been uniformly in agreement with 
the administration about important mat- 





























INDIANA SENDS TWO REPUBLICAN SENATORS TO 
THE NEW CONGRESS—THIS IS ONE OF 
THEM, HARRY S. NEW 


From a copyrighted photograth by Maffett, Chicago 
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SENATOR WATSON, OF INDIANA, MR. NEW’S COL- 
LEAGUE, WHO HAS SERVED SEVERAL 
TERMS IN THE HOUSE 


From a copyrighted photograth by Harris & Ewine, 
Washington 


ters, and when he disagreed, why, he led 
off in his own way, satisfied with a clear 
conscience and a bobtailed following. 
There have been occasional mutterings of 
revolt apropos of this devotion to his own 
convictions at the expense of that political 
solidarity which some people believe 
should be the first aim of a party leader; 
but Mr. Kitchin has gone on unmoved, 
leading the party when he wanted to go 
in its direction, and quite content to lead 
himself on other occasions. 

If the Democrats control the next 
House of Representatives, there will prob- 
ably be audible objections to the con- 
tinuance of so independent a gentleman 
in this place. Whether he wins or loses, 
Kitchin will go on as before, doing what 
he thinks is right, and not worrying much 
if it’s lonesome at times. 


WHICH PARTY WILL CONTROL THE HOUSE? 


This question which party shall organ- 
ize the next House intrudes itself at every 
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to the Democrats and 
cause anxiety to the 
Republicans. Moreover, 
when a woman will, she 
will; and when she 
won’t, mostly she 
doesn’t. 

If the Democrats or- 
ganize the new House, 
Champ Clark will be 
Speaker again. Nobody 
doubts that. There has i 
not been a whisper of 
opposition to him. 
Democrats who hope to 
see him nominated for 
President in 1920 are 
for him, of course; those 
who don’t want him 
nominated are _ deter- 
mined not to earn him 
any popular sympathy 
by fighting him now. 
Moreover, they know 
they could not defeat 
him. 

On the other side, if 
the Republicans and 
their independent allies 
muster control and or- 
ganize the House, it 
isn’t at all certain who 
will be Speaker. In the 
line of promotion, James 
R. Mann, of Illinois, is 
presumably entitled to 
the honor; but Mr. 
Mann ‘has a fight on his 
hands. 

He is Republican floor 
leader in the present 


point from which it is 
sought to study the po- 
litical probabilities of 
the coming four years. 

There are four hun- 
dred and thirty-five 
voting members of the 
House; necessary to or- 
ganize it, two hundred 
and eighteen. Both the 
Democrats and the Re- 
publicans claim that 
they will muster that 
number, but neither 
side is sure. The Dem- 
ocrats think they are 
certain of two hundred 
and sixteen, and they 
hope to draw enough 
more to give them con- 
trol from a list of inde- 
pendents that ~ includes 
Messrs. Martin, of 
Louisiana; «Schall, of 
Minnesota; . Randall, of 
California; London, the 
Socialist, from New 
York; Fuller, of Massa- 
chusetts; and_ Rankin— 
Miss Jeannette Rankin, 
if you please!—of Mon- 
tana. The Republicans 
likewise hope to win 
over enough from this 
group to gain control 
of the House. 

Certain it is’ that 
there is a wondrous re- 
spectful attitude, on 
both sides, toward these 
independents of _ various 





sorts. Messrs. Martin , House of Representa- 
and Schall are Progres- tives, and it is doubtful 
sive party men; Mr. COLONEL EDWaRD M. HOUSE, WHO jf any party in the 
Randall is a Prohibi- "°C ar apviser or tHe «House ever had a leader 
tionist; Mr. London, a PRESIDENT who managed to know 
Socialist. Miss Rankin fy « séotogrash by Thompson, New York SO Much about so many 
is nominally a Repub- legislative subjects as 


lican, but she was opposed by the party this same “Jim” Mann. His seeming 
organization, and is understood to have capacity to know everything has been 
some legislative purposes that give hope a marvel since early in his Congressional 
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career, which began twenty-two years 
ago. From the beginning he took his 
business as a Congressman very seriously. 
He devised a system for getting at the 
essentials about every legislative meas- 
ure that had a chance to pass. Many 
and many a neat little job has Mann 
wrecked by telling, at just the fetching 
time, a bit of history behind some in- 
nocent - looking bill. He came to be 
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dreaded as the most dangerous man on 
the floor; was as independent as a 
party man could be; and-—here’s the se- 
cret of his all-embracing grasp of legis- 
lative business—never did anything but 
work. 

But Mann, despite his industry and 
ability, has not always satisfied all the 
Republicans. He was a pillar in the old 
Cannon organization. Since the Euro- 
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SENATOR STONE, OF MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Washington 
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pean war began, his course in Congress, surgents to back Irvine L. Lenroot, of 
and some of his utterances there and out- Wisconsin. 

side, have been offensive to many people. So Lenroot, a man decidedly of the new 
The old radical group, which used to school, is a factor. He is from the Supe- 





















































REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD, OF VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


From a photograth by Buck, Washington 


fight Cannon, regards Mann as too much rior district; now in his fourth Congress 
of the Cannon type. Another group, term; had a long service in his State 
headed by Congressman Augustus P. Legislature, and was Speaker of its popu- 
Gardner, of Massachusetts, protests that lar branch. He is a product of the La 
Mann is too pro-German in opinion. Mr. Follette movement, and has won high 
Gardner has declared that he will not place in the House. He is a cool, clean, 
support Mann, and has called on the in- vigorous, confidence-inspiring man who 











does radical things 
in a moderate way. 
If he should come 
to the Republican 
leadership in the 
House, it would be 
acclaimed as a 
triumph for the 
Progressive wing of 


the party. 
This fight be- 
tween the radical 


and the conserva- 
tive elements of 
Republicanism is 
really starting with 
the Mann-Lenroot 
contest. It will 
probably be carried 
straight through 
the next four years 
to the next na- 
tional convention, 
and it is the big- 
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VANCE MCCORMICK, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
From a photograph by Buck, Washington 
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gest thing now 
afoot in the play of 
national politics. 
On the organiza- 
tion of the next 
House, indeed, a 
long list of im- 
portant matters 
hinges. If the Re- 
publicans organize 
it, Congress will be 
divided; for the 
Democrats have a 
working, if not very 
well oiled, control 
of the Senate. A 
Republican House 
would confront 
many and extreme- 
ly difficult responsi- 
bilities. It could 
make Mr. Wilson’s 
second administra- 
tion a thorny road; 















































REPRESENTATIVE GLASS, OF VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 


From a photograph by Thompson, From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & 
New York Underwood, New York 


THREE MEN WHO ARE CABINET POSSIBILITIES, SHOULD VACANCIES OCCUR 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, FORMERLY UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY 
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and then again, unwisely directed, it 
might cost its party a vast deal of public 
confidence. 


should continue for a long time, as seems 
probable, increasingly embarrassing this 
country, the inevitable outcome, before 





















































HIRAM JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA, ELECTED TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE IN 


2 
q NOVEMBER LAST 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


There are people, not commonly given 
to moonshine, who lately have conjec- 
tured that if the Republicans should or- 
ganize the House, and if the world war 


or 





the end of the present year, would be 
some sort of a coalition Cabinet under 
Mr. Wilson. The idea has taken root in 
a good many places where it would not 








be expected. Realization of the fact that 
the time is a critical one for our country, 
and that a united front is absolutely nec- 
essary before the world, has set men 
thinking of such measures. 

If events do not compel a special ses- 
sion, the new Congress will not meet till 
next December. At that time the state 
of the world is likely to be such that the 
United States cannot afford to confront 
the delays and uncertainties incident to a 
legislative tie-up over a prolonged Speak- 
ership struggle. 

Yet it is in just such times of stress 
that parliamentary contests of this kind 
become most bitter. Three times in the 
years of the slavery controversy, before 
the Civil War, the whole business of Con- 
gress was tied up because the House could 
not elect a Speaker. 

In 1849 it required three weeks to 
elect. The situation was far worse in 
1855-1856, when Congress, meeting at 
the beginning of December, spent two 





























PETER GOELET GERRY, ELECTED TO THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FROM RHODE ISLAND 
IN NOVEMBER LAST 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing. 
Washington 
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SENATOR WOLCOTT, OF DELAWARE — WOLCOTT 
AND GERRY ARE THE YOUNGEST MEM- 
BERS OF THE SENATE 


From a photograph by Filis, Wilmington ’ 


full months in a similar struggle. Once 
more, in 1859, no party could muster a 
majority, and it was not till the last day 
of January, 1860, that a Speaker was 
chosen. 

It is‘not necessary to point out the dire 
consequences that might befall this nation 
if such a situation should arise now, with 
the world on fire and our place in it at 
least a precarious one. Small wonder that 
wise men are looking ahead to the possi- 
bilities of next December, and that even 
so novel a proposal as a coalition govern- 
ment should be considered. 

Two methods of creating a coalition 
administration have been suggested. One 
is that the Republicans, if they can mus- 
ter the backing, may organize the House 
and then demand representation in the 
Cabinet. The other is that the Demo- 
crats should frankly offer to put one or 
two Republicans in the Cabinet if, in 
return, the Republicans will allow the 
Democrats to organize the House. 

In either plan, the names of two Re- 
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REPRESENTATIVE ADAMSON, OF GEORGIA, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, 
Washington 


publicans as possibilities in the coalition 
Cabinet are pretty certain to come into 
every discussion—Theodore Roosevelt for 
Secretary of War or Navy; Elihu Root 
as head of the State Department. 

Coalition governments constitute one 
of the most common expedients for meet- 
ing great national emergencies in coun- 
tries under parliamentary systems; but 
the idea is unfamiliar here, and its adop- 
tion is not probable. 


POSSIBLE CHANGES IN THE CABINET 


Leaving this interesting conjecture out 
of consideration, indications at the time 
of writing are that the present Cabinet 
of President Wilson will be sworn in with 
little change, possibly with no change at 
all, after March 4. There have been re- 
ports that Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo would retire to engage in business; 
but he has flatly denied then. Secretary 
of State Lansing and Secretary of War 
Baker have indicated that they expected 





to continue in service. Reports that 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston would 
retire are denied. Mr. Daniels is expect- 
ed to stay at the Navy Department, at 
least for a time. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, is accepted as 
a Cabinet fixture unless he should be 
appointed to a vacancy in the Supreme 
Court. 

The Attorney-General, Thomas Watt 
Gregory, may retire, in order to resume 
law practise in Texas; but at the date of 
writing the understanding is that he will 
be with the new Cabinet when it is 
formed. Postmaster-General Burleson is 
certain to stay, and is accounted a prob- 
ability for promotion to a higher piace at 
the Cabinet board if vacancies should 
occur at any time. The Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Redfield, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, are likewise 
listed as members of the new order. 

Vance McCormick, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee; Wilbur 





























REPRESENTATIVE BURNETT, OF ALABAMA, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION 
From a copyrighted photograth by Harris & Ewing. 

. Washington 
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W. Marsh, treasurer of that body, and 
Henry Morgenthau, head of the finance 
committee, have been named as possible 
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Cabinet status which 
attributes to him. 
The men who will dominate the great 


common report 





















































MISS JEANNETTE RANKIN, OF MONTANA, THE FIRST WOMAN ELECTED TO THE HOUSE 


OF REPRESENTATIVES—SHE IS CLASSED AS AN 


INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN 


From a photograth by Thompson, New York 


Cabinet members in case of changes. So, 
too, has Carter Glass, Congressman from 
Virginia. The mysteriously potent name 


of Colonel Edward M. House, of Texas 
and New York, is always whispered in 
Cabinet discussions, despite the super- 





Congressional committees that frame leg- 
islation and deal with great questions 
most intimately will not be _ greatly 
changed under the new administration, 
unless there is a Republican House, or a 
reorganization based on a deal by one or 
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other of the parties with the handful of 
irregulars who are likely to possess so 
much power. These independents might 
bargain themselves into important com- 
mittee places, in consideration of helping 
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chairmanships among Republicans and 
Democrats. 

Within the term of the incoming Con- 
gress it may easily be predicted that the 
committees dealing with international 
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REPRESENTATIVE LONDON, OF NEW YORK, THE ONLY SOCIALIST IN CONGRESS, ONE 
OF A LITTLE GROUP WHOSE VOTES MAY DECIDE THE CONTROL 
OF THE NEW HOUSE 


From a photograph by Edmondion, Washington 


either party to secure control; or they 
might dictate a pretty general committee 
reorganization. 

A coalition régime would probably in- 
volve a division of important committee 


affairs will be centers of great interest 
and forums for the discussion of some 
big issues. The veteran William J. Stone, 
of Missouri, is head of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, while Henry 
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D. Flood, of Virginia, is leader of the 
House committee. In case of a Repub- 
lican organization, the headship of this 
House committee would probably go to 
Henry Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin, now 
the senior Republican member. 

The great money-spending committees 
will have weighty business, for without 
doubt the already unprecedented cost 
of government will continue mounting. 
John J. Fitzgerald, of New York, heads 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
and Thomas Martin, of Virginia, the 
corresponding Senatorial body. Both 
are veterans at the business. A Repub- 
lican organization of the House would 
place Frederick H. Gillett, of Massa- 
chusetts, in line for the chairmanship. 

Representative Carter Glass, of Vir- 
ginia, and Senator Robert L. Owen, of 
Oklahoma, got their names linked as 
coauthors of the Federal reserve banking 
system, being chairmen of the Committees 
on Banking and Currency of their respec- 
tive branches. The outlook for amend- 
ments to the Federal bank law, and the 
development of an individual-credit agri- 
cultural loaning project, makes these 
chairmanships important. Should the 
Republicans organize the House, Everis 
A. Hayes, of California, is indicated as 
chairman of the House committee. 

No matter how often it is vetoed, legis- 
lation for the revision of the naturaliza- 
tion laws is always a live issue, bobbing 
up in every new Congress. Determina- 
tion is now deeper than ever before to 
reorganize the naturalization and immi- 
gration code on an antihyphen basis; so 
the Committees on Immigration will be 
important. The Senate committee is 
headed by Senator Ellison D. Smith, of 
South Carolina; the House body by Con- 
gressman John L. Burnett, of Alabama. 

The prominence of the multitudinous 
phases of the interstate commerce prob- 
lem insures that the committees on this 
subject will be full of business and that 
the country will be deeply concerned in 
their doings; the more, because the rail- 
way and labor problems involved in the 
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threat of a transportation strike are dealt 
with by these committees. Senator 
Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, heads 
the Senate committee, and Representative 
William C. Adamson, of Georgia, the 
House committee. Representative John 
J. Esch, of Wisconsin, would probably 
preside over the latter body under a Re- 
publican organization of the House. 

At the beginning of the last session the 
Senate chose Willard Saulsbury, of Dela- 
ware, as its president pro tempore. It 
was an acceptable settlement of what had 
promised a lively fight, in which Senators 
Bankhead, of Alabama, and James, of 
Kentucky, had been pressed forward as 
candidates by their friends. 

After March 4, by the way, Senator 
Saulsbury will have as his colleague one 
of the two youngest members of the up- 
per chamber, Josiah O. Wolcott. The 
other Senatorial infant will be Peter 
Goelet Gerry, Democrat, of Rhode Island. 

The election of November brought the 
first woman to Congress, Miss Jeannette 
Rankin, Republican, of Montana. Miss 
Rankin secured her election by beating 
the “ organization ” in her State and then 
defeating the Democratic candidate: She 
was elected because Montana wanted to 
elect her; not because she is a woman. 

Indiana contributes to the Senate two 
men who, though newcomers to that 
body, are veterans of public life. Both 
have been long engaged in State and 
national politics, and have been familiar 
figures in many conventions of their 
party. They are Harry S. New and 
James E. Watson, both Republicans. 

Also there comes to the new Congress 
the redoubtable scrapper, Hiram Johnson, 
of California, who got almost three hun- 
dred thousand more votes in his State 
than his party’s candidate for President. 
Mr. Johnson is one of the two Senators 
most talked about as Presidential possi- 
bilities in 1920. The other is Oscar Un- 
derwood, of Alabama, who, though only 
recently elevated from House to Senate, 
is taking a leading part in Senatorial 
business. 
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he turned on his side, stared into 
his daughter’s eyes, and whispered 
faintly: 

“Keep the wheels turning, and hang 
on to Pethick!” 

With that he slipped out of life, and the 
empty shell of him lay dumb and sight- 
less; but his other self was perhaps in- 
vestigating new and remarkable processes 
under totally changed conditions. 

Percival’s death made a stir—not so 
much in the exclusive circles to which 
he was born, but which he had long 
since neglected, as in those wider groups 
of manufacturers who for years had 
watched him with a respect born of 
envy. The old man—for so he was 
called — had developed a nose for busi- 
ness that put most of them, and even 
the trust itself, in the shade. 

Living moderately without either com- 
municable vice or virtue, he put straight 
back into the factory that which he 


Je before old James Percival died 


made out of it. The death of his wife, 
in a year of intense competition, 
shadowed him for a while, but he 


emerged from the shadow with a keener 
business instinct than before. 

Year after year the factory spread out 
with new buildings, and the drone of 


its mechanism swelled into a deeper roar. 
When Sylvia was ten her father reckoned 
be was worth half a million. He put to 
that a round ten or fifteen per cent every 
successive birthday till she was twenty- 
two. Then, very suddenly, he re- 
linquished his labor forever. 

He had paid her bills without com- 
ment or question, and at the end he 
consigned her to the care of his lawyer, 
with a grim warning that she was neither 
to sell the factory nor to interfere in its 
management. For women and work he 
had always held that there was no com- 
mon denominator. 

In his will there was one more proviso. 
The other branch of the Percivals, com- 
bining a moderate income with a whole- 
some appetite for beautiful things, had 
set up house in France. That James did 
not come to see them, and bring Sylvia, 
was so old a grievance that it was axio- 
matic. James knew it, chuckled, and 
held his peace. France was too far from 
the factory. But on the day when he 
looked at Chambers over the flat desk 
in his private office and dictated his will, 
it had occurred to him that in the most 
unlikely event of his early death it 
would be an excellent idea that Sylvia 
should wipe out the family arrears be- 
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fore contracting new obligations by 
marriage. 

Fwelve months after her father’s fu- 
neral Sylvia surveyed the world with a 
totally new interest. It had heretofore 
been bounded by the factory and by the 
pathetic solicitude of Mrs. Chambers, 
who regarded her as a jewel, to capture 
which the eligible manhood of the city 
was piratically minded. Sylvia saw it, 
laughed, and, abandoning every feminine 
barricade, stepped forth tingling with the 
taste of life. 

In the immediate foreground was Ken- 
neth Landon. Mrs. Chambers was be- 
ginning to accept him with a certain 
helpless sense of having done what she 
could to prevent it. Had Sylvia been 
plain -— and she was not — had she been 
poor instead of having a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, her guardian’s wife 
would have embraced him as a benignant 
demigod. But the factory, potent in its 
profits, hung like a black diamond on 
the girl’s white neck, and its mechanical 
marvels demanded recognition even at 
the altar. 

That Kenneth was the son of his 
father spoke for much; but the heir of 
a broker, thought Mrs. Chambers, stood 
in line for a questionable legacy. She 
loathed manufacturing, but she was ter- 
rified at the stock-market. 

In her own domain Mrs. Chambers 
was called a relative woman, disclaiming 
distinction and losing identity in her very 
domesticity. She seemed one of those 
who grow into a house and are moved 
about with the chairs and tables. Her 
husband loved her because she disturbed 
not his weary soul, and where she went 
peace went with her. Sylvia loved her 
because she had proffered to her first 
grief a large and passionless bosom. So- 
ciety loved her because she moved 
through its particular pool without a 
ripple of either envy or expectation. 

Sylvia’s visit to her relatives in Europe 
was to be carried out as arranged. Ken- 
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neth had insisted on that, though there 
was a pang in the resolution. Sylvia 
demurred, then loved him all the more. 
The poignant moment had come, and, 
crawn by an uncomfortable sense of 
duty, she went first to say good-by to 
her superintendent. 

At the end of a long street of small 
houses the factory heaved up its great 
bulk. The building in which old James 
Percival had made his first product had 
long ago been engulfed in a maze of 
extensions, whose irregular outline was 
broken here and there by squat towers. 
Small windows blinked through a grimy 
coating, and above all four great chim- 
neys vomited endless clouds of slow and 
oily smoke. 

Toward this throbbing hive Sylvia’s 
car spun like a swift and glistening 
beetle. Almost before it stopped, the 
office door opened, and Pethick, the su- 
perintendent, came quickly down the 
steps. As he stood bareheaded, the sun 
smote hard on his lean face. His lips 
were thin and tight, his glance quick and 
nervous. His sleeves were rolled up. A 
faint odor of factory seemed to surround 
him. 

He reached for the door-handle. 

“'Won’t you come in?” 

Sylvia leaned forward from the rear 
seat. 

“T’m sorry. I’m afraid there’s not 
time. I just wanted to see you for a 
moment. You know I’m going away to- 
night.” 

Pethick swung the door open. 

“Thank you for coming out here, 
but—” He hesitated. “ Really I don’t 
believe there’s anything important. 
Please come in!” 

She glanced up at the high brick walls 
and experienced the slightest shrinking 
of her body. 

“I’m afraid I can’t. There’s really 
not a spare minute. Everything’s going 
well, isn’t it?” , 

He nodded. 


sr 
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“ BuSiness is better than ever. 
you be away long?” 

“Nearly a year, I think. Oh, you 
remember the woman I telephoned about 
—Mrs. Harrison? She came to see me 
yesterday, and told me that that ac- 
cident was really not her husband’s 
fault. I wouldn’t mention it now, but— 
she needed help—and I helped her.” 

A wrinkle suddenly appeared on 
Pethick’s smooth face. Sylvia glanced 
at him nervously, and went on with a 
touch of hesitation. 

“ Their condition is really very bad. I 
—I thought that perhaps you ought to 
know about it.” 

“I’m sorry you did that,” he said 
slowly. “It’s rather taking factory mat- 
ters out of my hands. I’m doing the 
best I can with a difficult crowd; but 
if the men I discharge have the right to 
appeal, there isn’t much chance for me 
to control them, is there?” 

A pink spot grew in Sylvia’s cheek. 

“ Please don’t be vexed! I was told 
the man had been working for twenty- 
four hours, and was nearly asleep. If 
his time-card shows that—and he says it 
will—don’t you think the matter should 
be overlooked? Isn’t it really our fault, 
not his?” 

Pethick did not answer at once, but 
glanced at her curiously. 

“That would hardly excuse him. In- 
dividuals occasionally suffer, but we 
can’t help that. It’s easier to get new 
men than to alter rules—otherwise there 
wouldn’t be much manufacturing. How- 
ever ”"—he shrugged his shoulder—“ just 
as you wish. I'll take him on again.” 

There was something in Sylvia’s soul 
that wanted to burst out and express it- 
self, but she felt like a butterfly whose 
dainty wings had for an instant fluttered 
against the dingy factory windows. She 
scanned Pethic’ with a wistfulness which, 
even if he understood it, provoked no 
more graceful concession. 

He seemed passively sure of himself. 
Knowing the inside of those brick walls 
better than any one else, he waited for 
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the next move. He had a certain cold 
impregnability against which her better 
impulse went to pieces. 

“IT don’t want to upset things,” she 
e«onceded uncomfortably. “I'll see to 


his wife. So, for a while, good-by. I’m 
sure everything will go well!” 
Behind his passionless gaze there 


moved something that withdrew swiftly, 
even as she noted it. 

“You'll be away for eight or ten 
months?” he said. 

“Yes, most of it in France with my 
aunt.” 

“ Then you'll be there in November?” 
There was the faintest assumption in his 
voice. 

"Ton 

Again his eyes baffled her. 

“Tm taking a few weeks’ holiday 
then — the first in five years. Perhaps 
I'll run over.” 

There was that in his tone which 
chilled her, and then left her groping. 
However essential he might be to the 
business, she had long ago decided that 
he was temperamentally remote. But 
now she began to recognize an echo, a 
suggestion, which obtruded itself through 
his very diffidence, and for a fraction of 
time obliterated the factory and revealed 
him in a hitherto unimagined guise. She 
grew suddenly restless, and the muffled 
drone of machinery oppressed her. Peth- 
ick—the driver of men—would be out 
of place in France. 

“That would be very nice,” she ven- 
tured. ‘“ So now—good-by!” 

The car slid down the street. Lean- 
ing back against the cushion, Sylvia re- 
flected that, though Pethick had beer 
in the factory for fifteen years, she had 
not spent fifteen minutes behind its bar- 
ricade. 

Her father had singled him out and 
desired that he should be kept in charge. 
Now that Pethick was her own employee, 
the factory began to weigh on her. It 
seemed at war with a spiritual existence 
of which she was slowly becoming con- 
scious. It began to grind out questions 














that she shirked. The case of Harrison 
was only one of many. 


Two hours later a totally transformed 
Sylvia smiled across the tea-things. Ken, 
neth Landon was staring at her dejected- 
ly. Through the window he could see 
her steamer-trunk shining yellow on the 
running-board of a motor-car. 

“ Dear,” she said reprovingly, ‘“ you’re 
rot weakening?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, but I’m like the man in the 
Psalms—my bones have turned to 
water.” 

“You don’t look very liquid!” 

“ Sylvia, do you know we’ve only two 
hours more?” 

She nodded silently, and his hand 
found her own. 

“ Busy day?” he asked. 

“ Packing—then the factory and Mr. 
Pethick.” 

“Did you settle about Harrison?” 

“No! It would apparently upset 
things.” She paused, and exclaimed sud- 
denly: “Oh, I should like to sell the 
factory!” 

“You can’t, and you shouldn’t.” 

“ Why?” 

He stirred his cup thoughtfully. 

“The trust would buy it, and prob- 
ably all the people would have a worse 
time. Can’t we talk about ourselves? 
I spoke to father to-day, and he said I 
should be up to five thousand next year. 
That’s enough for any one to start on.” 

Her mind flashed back to the last 
balance-sheet of the factory. Chambers 
had explained it, and there was almost 
awe in his voice as he came to the net 
profits. Now Sylvia’s lips quivered with 
suppressed mirth. 

“ That’s more than enough for com- 
fort,” she said. 

“Perhaps it sounds a bit contempt- 
ible,’ he returned doggedly; “but I’m 
figuring as if you hadn’t anything.” 

“T know you are, dear!” 

“You probably don’t think it makes 
any difference, but it does—a lot, to 
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me.” He stood looking down, with de- 
cision on his handsome face. Then he 
drew her close. ‘“ We understand—you 
and I—don’t we? There’s something 
I want just as much as love — self-re- 


‘spect; and if I can earn that in a year, 


why—” 

He tilted her face. 
tears. 

“Kenneth—I—I don’t want to go!” 

“Tt strikes me,” he said, kissing her 
tenderly, “ that perhaps it’s just as well. 
Don’t you see? I'll be able to do noth- 
ing but business, and I’ll do twice as 
much, It’s just a case of team-work 
for both of us for the next few months.” 

The girl’s lips trembled, but her gaze 
dwelt adoringly on Kenneth Landon. 
He had all the vivid vitality and am- 
bition of youth. The short, curly hair, 
the steady, brown eyes, the strong, clean 
line from brow to chin, the broad shoul- 
ders and peculiar erectness of him, filled 
her with a fortified sense that he would 
be a man among men. Into every man- 
nerism and_ characteristic she read 
meanings and promises. She told her- 
self a thousand times that he was made 
of some ‘strange, potent material that 
held within it an ecstatic and mag- 
nificent element of love. She could 
never imagine him growing old. The 
thought of their future marriage left her 
breathless. 

“ You'll write often?” 

Her fingers were in his hair. The 
touch of it thrilled her—it seemed so 
tremendously alive. 

“ Twice a week. 
at night.” 

“You'll be very wise when I come 
back—dearest!” 

He laughed. 

“Who else will you get letters from?” 
he inquired. 

“Mrs. Chambers, of course, and—oh, 
Mr. Pethick.” 

“ What?” 

“He sends a report every month. 
You don’t mind that, do you?” 

Kenneth glanced at her quizzically. 


It was wet with 


I shall be working 
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“ What’s Pethick like? I’ve never 
seen him.” 
“What you are, he’s not. You 


wouldn’t get on together at all, but I 
wouldn’t worry about the factory if you 
were there.” 

“ Wouldn’t you, Sylvia?” He looked 
at his watch; then his arms went out. 
“ Beloved!” 

For a moment they clung together. 
She was very pale, her eyes darkly 
luminous. His kiss had awakened some- 
thing strange, something that frightened 
her. 

Through Kenneth there surged quick, 
throbbing impulses, with promises that 
infinitely surpassed all his dreams. 

“ You’re mine—mine!” he whispered. 

She drew gently away and gazed at 
him, trembling. For one ineffable in- 
stant the veil had lifted and given each 
a blazing glimpse. Now it fell, but left 
them with a new consciousness of all 
that lay behind its mysterious folds. 


II 


Tue Landon house was in Cotting- 
ham, two hours distant from Brunton, a 
smaller and mellower city that spread 
comfortably over a group of gently roll- 
ing hills. If it lacked the progress of 
Brunton, it also lacked the smoke and 
noise. 

For years Kenneth’s father had re- 
sisted all temptations to remove to the 
metropolis, arguing that there was a side 
of his nature which shrank from the 
din of a multitude and found solace only 
in the shade of his paternal maples. 
Moreover, he clung to Cottingham be- 
cause here he saw more of his son. It 
was twenty-five years since he had met 
and married the woman who so soon re- 
belled at his serenity and left him with 
Kenneth; but the poignant memory of 
her had become softened, and the pass- 
ing seasons only strengthened the bond 
between himself and the lad. 

Of late, however, time had begun to 
hang somewhat heavily. He was con- 
scious that to his son he presented the 
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spectacle of a parent affectionate and 
prematurely aged, who did nothing but 
walk in his garden and read for hours in 
his book-lined study. Kenneth’s alert- 
ness and mental appetite took on a 
faintly accusing tinge; but wherever 
Henry Landon might look out into the 
world, he saw only a competition from 
which he instinctively shrank, or a drab 
round of work that seemed at variance 
with all his views of a rational and en- 
joyable life. 

His diffidence was finally overcome by 
an advertisement. He regarded all ad- 
vertisements with suspicion, but in this 
case the phraseology was so dignified, 
and the brief statement so moderate, 
that after a week’s consideration he 
wrote in a fine, scriptlike hand that he 
would like to have further information 
regarding the announcement of Messrs. 
Kemp & Dobson, bankers and brokers, 
of New York. 

The reply came promptly. Kemp & 
Dobson made a practise of dealing only 
with gentlemen of repute, and they 
would be glad to consider Mr. Landon’s 
application to represent them in Cotting- 
ham in the Jsale of such gilt-edged 
stocks and bonds as they might from 
time to time have to offer. 

The letter gratified him. Here, it 
seemed, was a business—no, a profession 
—to which he might devote such hours 
as he wished. He liked the phrase “ as 
they might from time to time have to of- 
fer.” It suggested their recognition of the 
fact that all securities are not gilt-edged. 
“They would be glad to consider his 
application.” They were evidently cau- 
tious and in no haste. He began to 
tingle with a long-dormant ambition, 
and in another month the thing was 
settled. 

It was soon after this that Kenneth 
announced his engagement. Landon was 
astonished. He had never met James 
Percival, but, like most other people, he 
had heard of the successful manufac- 
turer’s achievements. 

When the first flush of this excitement 
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was over, Kenneth’s father turned to 
analyze his own affairs as never before. 
The result seemed insignificant. He had 
a beautiful and unencumbered property 
and an income of eight thousand dollars 
a year from investments. Against this 
he put a guess at Sylvia’s wealth, and 
was queerly mortified at the comparison. 

The son had said little about money, 
being too exalted for that; but the 
father’s mind began to entertain uncom- 
fortable pictures of Kenneth empty- 
handed. The Landon pride was in arms. 
It was a comfort to know that he had 
a year to play with. Then, suddenly, 
he thought of Kemp & Dobson. 

The result was a long and careful let- 
ter. It was essential, Landon explained, 
that within the next few months he 
should make a considerable sum. What 
would they advise? 

There began a period which he found 
strangely harassing, being weighted with 
the self-imposed necessity of making 
money. His house, lands, and invest- 
ments took on new shape and meaning, 
and for the first time in his life pre- 
sented themselves as possible agencies 
for gratifying his new ambition. Even 
Kenneth was regarded with $n intensified 
affection—the son for whom he desired 
to do much. 

In the months that passed between 
the beginning of the engagement and 
Sylvia’s departure, he sold. stocks for 
Kemp & Dobson, accepting their state- 
ments without question, and using every 
friend and acquaintance to widen his 
market. It was a season during which 
he was nervous and high-pitched. Then 
came his own opportunity. 

The brokers suggested the stock of the 
Eastern Central, a short railway con- 
necting points on two great transcon- 
tinental lines, whose controlling interests 
were generally understood to be en- 
tirely indifferent as to its fate. The 
smaller company was apparently at 
their mercy. But insiders had it, 
so Kemp & Dobson stated, that in 
reality each of the larger railways 
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was merely biding its time for an 
opportunity to purchase. When this 
took place, the stock of the Eastern 
Central would rise perpendicularly. In 
conclusion, they wrote that a large block 
of this stock could be purchased at a 
very low figure, if they were put in a 
position to act at once. 

The letter gave Landon a day of in- 
tense reflection. By liquidating his in- 
vestments he could raise a considerable 
sum. After walking for hours in his 
garden, he ultimately yielded to tempta- 
tion. He mortgaged his property and 
sold all his securities except a~ small 
block that brought him two thousand 
dollars a year. 

These transactions cut deep, but he 
only regarded Kenneth more affection- 
ately than ever, and said nothing. A 
few days later he had purchased three 
thousand shares of Eastern Central out- 
right, and was carrying five thousand 
more on margin. Then the worm of 
anxiety began to bore into his brain. 

With unwonted sensations of pride 
and apprehension he had gone to see 
Chambers, but it seemed that the lawyer 
did not regard the engagement very 
seriously. For a man who was Sylvia’s 
guardian and financial adviser, he ap- 
peared singularly unimpressed. It 
flashed through Landon’s mind that 
probably Chambers regarded the affair 
as by no means definitely settled. 

As a matter of fact, behind the 
lawyer’s apparent indifference all his 
powers of deduction were at work. He 
was anxious to know where Kenneth’s 
vitality came from, to what strain was 
te be attributed the freemasonry of his 
manner and speech. He wondered 
whether the elder Landon, had he lacked 
his inherited means and position, would 
have had in him drive enough to create 
these things for himself. It may have 
been that some of this inward question- 
ing communicated itself to his visitor, 
for Landon went away vowing to dem- 
onstrate his own ability to increase the 
family fortune. 
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That afternoon he learned that some 
of the stock he had sold to Cottingham 
friends had not yielded the promised 
dividend. The week passed under a 
growing tension which no previous ex- 
perience nerved him to face. 

It was not till just before Sylvia’s de- 
parture that Kenneth mentioned his own 
financial future. His college course 
completed, he was now in a lawyer’s of- 
fice in Cottingham. 

He put the case baldly, making no 
request. Father and son were pacing 
the garden, with arms linked. It brought 
to Landon strangely fresh memories of 
other walks many years before. 

“T know, my son, I know,” he said 
affectionately. “It would be absurd to 
put it in any other way. I was going 
to tell you that I can run this place on 
five thousand a year. That will leave 
three over for you, and bring you up 
to five thousand a year yourself. It isn’t 
much, but it should enable you to pro- 
vide suitably for your personal needs. 
Chambers knows what you have—I told 
him; but I did not tell him that very 
soon you would have a good deal more.” 
He smiled mysteriously. “ That’s be- 
tween ourselves.” 

. Kenneth looked puzzled. 

“ Just what do you mean, father?” 

“T can’t say anything else just now. 
By the way, are you going to live in 
Brunton?” 

“ Sylvia doesn’t want to; but I don’t 
like the idea of running away.” 

His father glanced at him quickly. 

“From what?” 

“From the factory.” A flush rose to 
Kenneth’s cheeks. “It’s none of my af- 
fair, but—” 

“You don’t expect Sylvia to take a 
hand in that, do you?” 

“T don’t know. It seems as if every- 
thing were taken out of the works and 
nothing put back again. She’s told me 


of some cases, and they made me feel 
rather hot.” 

“Tf I were you I’d be very careful 
on that subject.” 


Landon spoke with 
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studied distinctness. “ The factory sup- 
ports thousands. It’s a great creation 
of a wise man’s brain, and makes it pos- 
sible for you to marry.” 

“Tt isn’t on that account.” 

“T didn’t say so. When you’ve seen 
a bit more, you'll know a bit more, and 
these working people have their places 
like ourselves. It would take a rash 
man to alter it. The surest way, my 
son, to achieve happiness is to confine 
one’s interests to one’s own sort. I 
hardly think Chambers would approve 
of criticism of factory affairs, for from 
all I can hear they are in pretty strong 
hands.” 

He rambled on _ with pleasurable 
visions of his son’s future, to which he 
himself might not be able to contribute 
all he wished; but he could at any rate 
provide a paternal atmosphere suited to 
Sylvia’s means and position. He had a 
comforting assurance that this was a 
marriage in which blood, the Landon 
blood, would tell. 

Kenneth listened gravely, with a swift 
thought that perhaps there would not 
be many more talks like this. Of late 
he had yielded to a curious conviction 
that his father, however gentle and con- 
siderate, was nevertheless represented by 
nothing concrete in life. He was intangi- 
ble, not to be measured by any personal 
interest or achievement, and had missed 
something which remained for his son 
tc capture. And it may have been that 
in the love which Kenneth had for 
him there was a touch of wordless sym- 
pathy, too elusive for actual expression. 

Just then a messenger entered through 
the big iron gate, and, seeing Landon, 
came to him holding out a yellow en- 
velope. With a sudden sense of discom- 
fort, Kenneth noted that his father 
snatched at the telegram within, and, 
reading it hurriedly, thrust it, crumpled, 
into his pocket. 

“Tt’s all right. There’s no answer.” 
He turned to his son with assumed 
jauntiness. “It’s too fine a day for 
business. What were we talking about?” 











“TI hope there’s nothing wrong, 
father?” 

““No—only a wire about some stock 
I bought the other day—a good buy, too. 
It’s down a point or so, but that’s noth- 
ing. One can’t expect to get in at the 
bottom every time. It’s for you, old 
chap, like everything else!” 

Kenneth glanced at him anxiously. It 
was now generally known that Henry 
Landon was selling stock in Cottingham 
for Kemp & Dobson, and that some of 
these investments had proved disappoint- 
ing, but it was not suspected that he 
was plunging on his own account. His 
son ached to speak out, but floundered 
between love and uncertainty. 

“T hope it’s all right, father, for your 
sake.” 

“Of course it’s all right! The tide 
has to ebb now and again, but you'll be 
able to hold your end up, my son. Leave 
it to me!” 

“T don’t want anything more than 
you’ve already arranged for—and that’s 
more than I imagined possible. You 
are not ”’—he hesitated — “not taking 
chances on my account?” 

Landon smiled confidently. 

“ Chances? Not a bit of it. I only 
wonder that I’ve been blind to all this 
for so many years!” 

There was in his voice something so 
unconsciously and pathetically ambitious 
that Kenneth was silenced. In Landon’s 
breast there had sprung up at last a 
variable spark, fanned into flame by 
pride for his son; but it was untended 
by experience, uncontrolled by previous 
lcss. When the day came to reveal the 
secret, Kenneth would be speechless and 
amazed, and on these unexpected laurels 
his father would retire into the placidity 
of his former life. 

With this in his mind he turned 
thoughtfully toward the house, then, with 
fatherly tenderness, laid his hand on the 
lad’s shoulder. 

“ Twenty-four and the world in front 
of you! I can remember what it was 


to feel like that.” 
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He walked off slowly, fingering the 
telegram in his pocket. Kemp & Dob- 
son were calling peremptorily for more 
margin. With a sickening sense of 
helplessness, Landon realized that he 
was at the end of his resources. His 
property, mortgaged to its limit, could 
not be further squeezed, and he had a 
depressing conviction that he could not 
with any hope go to his friends for help. 
A year ago—three months ago, even— 
this would have been possible, but of 
late he had detected a difference in his 
own standing as reflected from other 
people’s eyes. It was the penalty of 
using his acquaintanceship with only the 
thought of his own advancement. 

He had read of the ruin of many men, 
but even now, with the inevitable moving 
implacably toward him, he thrust away 
the grim contemplation. There were too 
many others in the world on whom ruin 
could more naturally and_ suitably 
fasten. His face became drawn and hag- 
gard, and his hands stole to his cheek, 
where a queer twitching had set up in 
the muscles. He rubbed at them ner- 
vously with a nameless fear. 

Two days later, the day after Sylvia’s 
departure, he sat Jate in his study poring 
over the financial sheet of an evening 
newspaper, in. which a column was de- 
voted to Eastern Central. It pointed 
out with cold precision that the road had 
been a sink-hole for the shareholders’ 
money, and that from the first operating 
expenses had rarely been covered by 
earnings. The stock, after being bol- 
stered up for inside reasons, had dropped 
so precipitately that it had little more 
value than wall-paper. 

He turned from this to Kemp & Dob- 
son’s curt and final letter, in which they 
stated that his margin being now entirely 
exhausted, they had had no alternative 
but to sell him out. They enclosed an 
account showing a small balance still 
due them, and regretted that business 
procedure permitted of nothing else. 

Somewhere in the house a clock struck 
ten. Landon, feeling cold and weak, 
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counted the strokes mechanically. The 
silence of his study suddenly became suf- 
focating. For an instant he could not 
feel anything whatever, and he wondered 
dumbly if his heart had stopped beating. 
Then the twitching reawoke in his face, 
and the corner of his mouth seemed to 
be pulled gently up. With an exclama- 
tion he forced it down, but it would not 


stay. A piteous appeal grew in his eyes. 
“Not that!” he gasped under his 
breath. “ Not that!” 


Rising with difficulty, he crossed the 
room toward a bell on the wall. At that 
moment he heard the front door open, 
and Kenneth’s cheery voice sounded. 
He reached desperately for the bell, but, 
just as he touched it, something snapped 
in his head with a sound like tearing 
cloth. The bell disappeared, and he 
slid softly to his knees. 

For Kenneth the next few hours passed 
as in a dream, and morning was gray 
when he flung himself on his bed in 
utter weariness of spirit and body alike. 
There was still a ray of hope. Henry 
Landon might live, would probably live 
out the rest of his natural years, and 
somewhere in his stricken brain there 
was a spark that might yet rekindle into 
intelligence; but till then he could only 
be the shell of a man, physically alive, 
but mentally inanimate, and in need of 
constant care. 

His son had turned to the desk and 
found there a record of the catastrophe. 
Letter and newspaper lay where the im- 
potent fingers had left them, and the 
private ledger, in which the last entries 
were shaky, told the rest. 

These were poignant figures, eloquent 
of a rapt resolve to seize fortune almost 
overnight. Kenneth could almost see 
his father leaning over them, his quiet 
glance kindled by an unnatural ambi- 
tion. What was there, he wondered, 


half so pathetic as this brief history of 
failure in the hand of one to whom 
further misfortune was impossible! 
Through it all moved the vision of 
Sylvia. 


It tortured Kenneth to realize 


- complished. 
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that Landon had dared greatly in order 
that his son might not go to her empty- 
handed. But if Sylvia loved him, what, 
after all, did money matter? Wrecked 
by vain desire, his father had accom- 
plished the antithesis of his object. 

Into this medley of thought there 
came the idea that now, stripped of 
whatever Henry Landon might have 
given, it was for him to prove himself 
single-handed. Proof, that was it—proof 
ef himself, and as much for himself as 
for Sylvia. He became conscious of the 
universe calling to him, a universe com- 
posed of millions of men like himself, 
whose activities blended into a_ vast 
hurly-burly of effort, who dotted the 
seas of life with innumerable sails of 
rivalry and adventure. 

This spiritual expansion carried Ken- 
neth breathlessly on. The way would be 
harder than he had ever dreamed, but 
if he won through, as win he must, there 
would be that to offer Sylvia which had 
been proved by fire. 

“T’ll be a man!” he whispered. 
man!” 

One by one he took out the weapons 
of his soul. 


“A 


Iil 


In the next few days much was ac- 
Henry Landon, moved to 
an invalids’ home, lay with a pinch of 
sheet between his stiff fingers and a 
mocking semblance of intelligence in his 
eyes. There was saved from the wreck 
of his fortune enough to pay for his 
maintenance, all else being swept into 
the maw of the market. The Landon 
house was closed indefinitely. Hardest 
of all, Kenneth had first cabled and 
then written to Sylvia. He gave her a 
fraction of the truth, and told her that 
she was on no account to change her 
plans. j 

This done, he rented rooms, and, 
sloughing off his old skin, ventured into 
that section of society which was most 
likely, he thought, to extend a helping 
hand. But society, having lent a ready 











ear to the gossip about Henry Landon, 
found no niche for his questing son. 
Kenneth stared at people whom he had 
krown all his life, people who had 
shared the Landon bread and salt, and 
wondered vaguely at their chilling im- 
mobility, till he remembered the ques- 
tionable securities that his father had 
sold for Kemp & Dobson. 

At the end of a week the thing was 
patent. He, too, was tarred with the 
brush of failure. 

Furthermore, it became clear that 
there was a glut of brains and an open 
market for labor. Kenneth returned to 
his rooms disheartened, and tossed rest- 
lessly night after night. At seven o’clock 
each morning the factory whistles blared 
hoarsely: He lay pondering that half the 
world was now at work. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that the 
wheels were also turning in Sylvia’s fac- 
tory in Brunton —the factory she was 
afraid of and wanted to sell. Why was 
she afraid, and why did she want to sell? 

There followed a jumble of reflections, 
in which he considered that Pethick was 
there, too; and Sylvia had helped Har- 
rison in spite of Pethick. Sylvia had 
said that she would not feel as she did 
about the factory if Kenneth were there 
instead of Pethick. 

“What you are, he is not ” — those 
were her words. 

At this he jumped up and tramped 
the room, on the edge of decision. Were 
his arms too weak, his hands too soft? 

The mist cleared till behind it another 
self seemed to be revealed—a self which 
had toiled and ached and slept the sleep 
of labor, and which now stood calm and 
confident, with the steady gaze of one 
who knew beyond peradventure what the 
other side of the shield is made of. 

It was enough. Kenneth dressed 
rapidly in his oldest clothes and walked 
straight to the station. Two hours later 
the rumble of the factory of the Con- 
sumers’ Rubber Company drummed into 
his ears. A sign hung at the office door 


— ‘Men Wanted.” 
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Kenneth chuckled. 

“ Now for Pethick!” 

Inside was a bench on which half a 
dozen men were sitting. They appeared 
not to see the newcomer as he took the 
piace nearest the door. 

A boy appeared, surveyed the group 
casually, and crooked his finger. The 
nearest man rose lazily and followed, 
while the others slid automatically up 
the bench. 

Presently the man came out, looking 
contemptuous and supercilious, with his 
head up. He strolled away with as- 
sumed jauntiness. The others went 
through the same maneuver. They were 
looking for work, but apparently did 
not find what they wanted. The last 
one turned as he crossed the threshold, 
and shook his head. 

“ Keep out of-it!” he signaled. 

The boy appeared again, and jerked 
his chin. Kenneth grinned and followed 
close behind him. They passed through 
an outer office into one which was care- 
fully protected from noise or intrusion. 
Across a flat-topped desk a sbarp-fea- 
tured, thin, ageless man regarded Ken- 
neth keenly. His eyes dropped to the 
applicant’s hands. 

“Ever do manual work before?” Peth- 
ick rapped out. 

Kenneth had a wild desire to laugh. 

“ No ”—he hesitated—“ sir.” 

The manager noted the breadth of 
shoulder, then scanned the smooth young 
face from beneath lowered lids. His 
stare was hooded like a falcon’s. 

“ What is your name?” 

“My name is—oh—John Anderson.” 

The lad’s cheeks began to burn. 

“ Took you some time to remember it, 
eh?” Pethick said, smiling coldly. 

“T’m not often asked it,” explained 
Kenneth. 

The ghost of the smile flickered back 
and trembled on Pethick’s thin lips. 

“ Probably it wasn’t necessary before.” 

There was just the least lift in the 
manager’s voice. It was provocative, 
and achieved something more than a sug- 
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gestion of sarcasm. Kenneth pressed his 
finger-tips into his palms and said noth- 
ing. Tuned up for this, he would see it 
through. 

Pethick swung in his chair and scrib- 
bled on a pad. Then he looked up again. 

“You really want work?” 

“ Ves.” 

“You never ran machinery?” 

The query answered itself automat- 
ically, as if such a possibility were absurd. 

“ No—except a motor.” 

The lad bit his lip. 
meant to say that. 

“Yes, I know.” Pethick’s tone was 
impersonal; but Kenneth felt that he 
did know. “ Well, I'll give you a chance. 
Wages one dollar and a half to start 
with, and the rest depends on yourself.” 

“What machinery am I to run?” 

“ None, to begin with; but when you 
do, take care of your hands!” He 
touched a bell. “ Take ”—he paused de- 
liberately—“ take John Anderson to the 
storeroom and tell Peters to put him on.” 

Kenneth caught a glance as he turned 
to go. It scrutinized, mocked, con- 
jectured, but he could not tell which 
was uppermost. 

The boy beckoned impertinently, and 
Kenneth followed to a counter where lay 
a pile of printed cards. 

“ My name is Anderson—John Ander- 
son,” he reflected, and wrote it in a slow 
and careful hand. 

So across a courtyard and into the 
factory. He began to take to his new 
name; it sounded like that of a skilled 
mechanic. The wages seemed ridiculous. 
With an extraordinary sensation Ken- 
neth realized that it was Sylvia’s money. 


IV 


Peters, foreman of the crude-rubber 
department, was short and dark, with a 
swart skin that somehow made one 
think of the jungle. His black, oily eyes 


He had not 


roved constantly along the vista of bins 
in which the rubber was piled. These, 
filled with dusty heaps and placarded 
with queer, tropic-sounding names, ex- 
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uded sharp, acrid, smoky smells that 
spoke of palms and lagoons and height- 
ened the illusion. It seemed a place of 
shadow and soft suggestion, in which one 
might hear the rap of a native’s paddle 
against the edge of his dugout or the 
swish of silky fur beneath a giant fern. 
Perhaps Peters had recognized this, so 
quietly did he pad, pad down his opulent 
alley. 

He received the new hand without in- 
terest or comment, and set him at enter- 
ing weights in a note-book. The stuff 
was worth about a dollar a pound, and 
they worked to ounces. The rumble of ma- 
chinery hardly penetrated here, but a con- 
stant vibration rose through the cement 
floor and throbbed like a delicate pulse 
through the whole framework of the 
building. 

The morning hours lagged, and Ken- 
neth was faint with hunger when the 
noon whistle blew. Joining the outgoing 
tide, he came, at the end of a long, jostling 
string of humanity, to the timekeeper’s 
office. 

The line hurried through, accompanied 
by the sharp staccato of a bell that rang 
continuously, actuated by keys. These 
were thrust into the time-clock by strong 
fingers, and withdrawn and hung on a 
numbered hook. A potent thing, this 
clock, by which men acquitted or con- 
demned themselves. 

The tide flowed into the street and 
ebbed rapidly. He stood alone and ir- 
resolute, then walked back to the time- 
keeper. 

“Do you know of a room I could get 
near here?” 

The man lit his pipe and spat with 
deliberation. 

“ Folks around here don’t like board- 
ers. Guess you'll have to go across 
town.” 

“ How far is it?” 
“Bout three miles. 
tance—it’s the car-fare.” 

“ Car-fare—why, that’s only—” 

Kenneth checked himself abruptly. 
On wages of nine—no, eight dollars and 


’Tain’t the dis- 














twenty-five cents a week, Saturday being 
a half-day—car-fare was a consideration. 
It would be sixty cents a week—the price 
of a golf-ball. 

The timekeeper eyed him curiously. 

“ Perhaps you can stand it,” he said 
sardonically. “I can’t!” 

Kenneth laughed. 

“No, I can’t either. I’d be obliged,” 
ke added frankly, “if you could tell me 
of anything.” 

Just then a big man with broad, bent 
shoulders and a yellow beard walked 
slowly through the office, rang, and hung 
up his key. 

“Hold on, Sohmer! Here’s a new 
hand wanting a room. You've got one, 
haven’t you?” 

The man looked around and stared 

_ studiously. Kenneth saw a wide, fair 
brow, a large nose slightly aquiline, full, 
red lips masked beneath a tawny mus- 
tache, and large, calm, pale-blue eyes, 
which had an extraordinarily benignant 
expression. 

“A room? Yes, I have a room.” The 
deep voice had a mellow rumble. 

“Well, here’s a fellow that says he 


wants one.” The timekeeper jerked his 
chin at Kenneth. “ You can fix it up 
with him.” 


Into the blue eyes came a flicker of 
amusement. 

“ Perhaps my room you would not 
like,” he said slowly. “ It is rather small, 
and the price is four and one-half dollars 
a week.” 

He seemed indifferent whether it were 
taken or not; but the new hand had 
begun to feel very much alone, and of 
all the men he had seen this one stood 
out like a friendly lighthouse. 

“T’ll take it,” Kenneth answered im- 


pulsively. 

The kindly face wreathed itself in 
smiles. 

“Eh, what? But the room you have 


not yet seen. Is it not better to look? 
Come with me—so, it is close.” 

They walked down the street together, 
Sohmer chatting amiably, with curious 
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glances in which an unusual interest was 
genially mingled. His house, two blocks 
distant, was a rectangular wooden box 
behind a minute and immaculate lawn, 
in which every blade of grass seemed to 
occupy its appointed place. The small 
windows glistened, and there were 
flowers on the sills. 

As Sohmer entered the narrow hall, 
the smell of dinner drifted out. His bulk 
filled the place when he strode out to 
the kitchen. 

“Little mother!” he boomed softly. 
““ Come here!” 

A small, deep-bosomed woman ap- 
peared, fair like Sohmer, with the same 
pink skin and blue eyes. She seemed 
supremely energetic and competent. Her 
face and neck were shining with moisture, 
suggesting a creature of food and 
strength, a type of wifehood and mother- 
hood. She looked keenly at Kenneth. 

“The room—yes, it is up - stairs. 
Please come.” 

He followed, with a glance at spotless 
walls and floors, where the paint was 
worn thin with continuous cleansing. On 
his left, as he mounted, was the parlor— 
not garish, he noted, and so small that 
a man of Sohmer’s bulk could hardly be 
accommodated in it. 

The bedroom which the little woman 
showed him with quiet pride was a pygmy 
cube, also immaculate. The one window 
opened on the back yard, where he saw 
more grass and a vine-covered trellis, 
and beyond this the rear of another row 
of tiny houses baking in the sun. He 
could see the life of the neighbors. It 
struck him as unnaturally intimate and 
close, but it was only the intimacy of 
necessity. 

He caught the little woman’s glance 
appraising him steadily and holding, he 
thought, something more than a reflec- 
tion as to his ability to pay. 

“Tt is very nice indeed,” he smiled. 
“ T would like to take it.” 

“Tt is four and one-half dollars,” she 
said passively. “ For less one cannot do 
it and give good food.” 
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“ But that seems very little!” 

He had been trying to fathom how 
any one could feed and house a man for 
so insignificant a sum, till, with a strange 
sensation, he realized that it was more 
than half his wages. Mrs. Sohmer looked 
surprised. 

“So! Many have told me it was too 
much. But you are satisfied with the 
room, yes?” 

Again that curious glance rested upon 
Kenneth. 

“T am glad to get it.” 

Sohmer put his head out of the kitchen 
as they came down-stairs. 

“Ts it all right, my friend? Your 
name I do not know.” 

“Yes, thank you. My name is John 
Anderson.” 

“Ah! And you will come when, An- 
derson?”’ 

The big man seemed to linger a little 
on the last word. 

“ To-night, if it’s convenient,” the new 
boarder said. 

Sohmer spoke to some one whom Ken- 
neth could not see. 

“ Yes, to-night, it will be all right.” 

There was a smile on his lips, and the 
blue eyes were kindlier than ever. 

Moving in after supper, Kenneth sat 
up late writing to Sylvia, with his wash- 
stand for a desk. It was so difficult to 
put what he felt on paper that after a 
few ineffectual efforts he gave it up. He 
was on the edge of a new country, and 
could not picture what was yet unex- 
plored. Something warned him inwardly 
against revealing either his present occu- 
pation or the object he had in view. The 
change was too abrupt, and he knew 
enough of Sylvia’s impulsive nature to 
imagine the result. 

He began to perceive that in these 
austere surroundings he might discover 
a new strength, tangible and elemental, 
that would pull him through. Whatever 
Sylvia’s presence and sympathy might 
do for him, it could never pitch his 
spirit to so high a point of endeavor as 
he determined that the man John An- 
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derson should reach. It was for John 
Anderson to make good, till, armed with 
hard-won knowledge, Kenneth Landon 
emerged from the chrysalis of labor fitted 
by grim experience to carry his appoint- 
ed burden. This, and not the wealth for 
which his father had vainly sought to 
barter a too-ambitious brain, would be his 
equipment. 

So it came about that in the letter to 
Sylvia was only the guarded news that he 
had secured a most interesting job, and 
hoped to acquire valuable experience. 
He closed and stamped the envelope with 
a sigh. 

At half past five there came a knock- 
ing at the door. He stretched his stiff 
body, jumped out of bed, dressed hur- 
riedly, and came down to the kitchen. 
A girl was at the table. 

“My daughter,” said Sohmer with a 
certain ponderous dignity. “Greta, 
shake hands with Mr. Anderson.” 

The girl rose with vivid blushes that 
crept to the roots of her thick, flaxen 
hair. Her skin was marvelously white, 
her eyes blue like her parents’, but with 
darker depths in which quick lights were 
born and died swiftly. Her full, round 
figure was eloquent of strength, her firm 
breasts curved royally beneath a thin 
cotton blouse, and her lips were scarlet. 
More delicate than her mother and more 
alert than her father, she seemed to be 
nature’s compromise between the two. 
She moved with an easy grace which 
bridged the gap that a generation had 
dug between them. 

Sohmer was hungry and preoccupied, 
speaking briefly to his wife, who moved 
briskly between stove and table. He 
took no further notice of the younger 
people. Greta was embarrassed, eating 
little, and frequently glancing at Ken- 
neth with preoccupied eyes which, to his 
fancy, discerned a man who was not John 
Anderson. 

Fixing his attention on his food, Be 
was nevertheless conscious of a wordless 
potency that emanated from her. The 
room, the whole house, felt somehow 

















smaller than ever. He finished his meal 
silently with a curious sensation of in- 
trusion. 

Within the next few days Kenneth 
began to make strange discoveries. The 
men regarded him with frank suspicion. 
He had no insignia of labor—none of 
those nameless symbols of the brother- 
hood of toil without which he could claim 
nothing hereditary that they would ac- 
cept; but with Sohmer he felt curiously 
at home. Sohmer, it appeared, could see 
on both sides of the fence. 

As they walked home together, Ken- 
neth voiced a protest. 

“Ves,” said the big man judicially, 
“that you must expect.” 

“ But they seem not to trust me!” 

“ So—that one can also understand. 
If you, my friend, had worked hard since 
you were a small boy, and one day you 
saw beside you a man who had never 
worked before, you would feel the same 
distrust.” 

There was a strange and almost 
prophetic note in Sohmer’s voice. Ken- 
neth’s mind turned to Sylvia. Her 
image always floated before him, but lat- 
terly it seemed to be growing less dis- 
tinct. A nebulous cloud was drifting 
across it, through which he could hear 
the whispering of a multitude. He 
glanced at Sohmer, and it struck him 
again how poised this man was, how 
armed for the conflict of his life. 

“ Somehow I can’t think of you as a 
working man,” he burst out impetuously. 
This time Sohmer laughed outright. 

“ When we know each other better we 
shall talk of those things—perhaps. As 
for the men, if you can listen without 
talking, you will learn much.” 

The lad bit his lip, but the advice 
sank deep. It was still in his mind when 
he was abruptly moved into the rubber- 
washing room. Sanders was the foreman 
here. 

Greta had spoken of Sanders, and 
Kenneth saw a tall, dark, nervously 
restless man whose active figure was in 
constant motion. He walked with lithe 
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undulations that suggested a captive pan- 
ther, and his section of the factory might 
indeed have been a cage, so barren was 
it of everything save iron, steel, and 
concrete. 

The floor was streaming with water. 
Just beneath it turned a great shaft. 
Cog-wheels connected this with the mills, 
in each of which revolved two massive, 
polished cylinders, their smooth, glisten- 
ing surface impelled by-an invisible but 
unresting power. Their very smooth- 
ness fascinated Kenneth. He _ peered 
into the narrow space that separated 
their adamantine curves. They  sug- 
gested a mechanical maelstrom in which, 
if once caught, the victim was doomed 
to perish. A whole battery of mills was 
in operation, and Kenneth fancied he 
saw a dozen narrow escapes from mutila- 
tion in a minute. 

Sanders touched him on the shoulder 
and strode to another part of the room. 

“Watch me!” he said. 

In front of him lay a long trough with 
slots in the bottom at equal distances. 
Into one of these the foreman dropped 
a lump of rubber, and, holding it in 
place with one hinged lever, pressed an- 
other with his foot. As he did so, a 
dripping saw swung up through the slot 
and gnawed slowly into the tough mass. 
A stream of water played on it con- 
stantly. Presently it hissed through and 
automatically dropped back. 

“That’s your job,” said Sanders. 
“Let me see you do it!” Ina few mo- 
ments he grunted. “You'll do, but 
mind your hands!” 

Kenneth nodded, but dare not take 
his eye off the operating lever, toward 
which his foot seemed to move without 
his volition. 

“You’re boarding with Sohmer, ain’t 
you?” 

The foreman’s voice was a little’ trucu- 
lent, and carried the suggestion that it 
would be as well not to deny it, since the 
thing was known. 

“What’s that to you?” returned the 
new hand. 
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Sanders stepped a little closer. 

“T’m askin’ you,” he said. 

“And I’m answering you,” snapped 
Kenneth. 

His fingers began to tingle. Some one 
laughed behind him, and the foreman 
swore viciously. 

“ Get on with your work!” 

Sanders had flushed to the roots of his 
black hair. Kenneth turned to his ma- 
chine. Close to it revolved another 
mill, at which stood a small man in 
whose pale cheeks burned spots of color. 
He seemed a delicate wisp of humanity 
beside those relentless cylinders. 

“ Glad you spoke up,” he said to the 
new hand. “There ain’t enough of 
that here. Sanders’s job has got to his 
head, and he’s a devil of a foreman!” 

Kenneth hesitated, then stooped and 
dropped a lump of rubber into the 
trough. 

“ Say,” went on Perry, the little man, 
“the trick of that machine is to press 
the lever with your left foot, not the 
right. Makes you stop and think a min- 
ute. See?” 

‘“That’s so. Thank you! I’m rather 
a fool at this.” 

“ The fellow as knows he’s a fool ain’t 
in no particular danger. The last man 
at your machine knew it all, an’ cut his 
hand off.” 

Kenneth set his teeth as the whirring 
saw flashed up and, biting deep, em- 
bedded itself in the lump which swarthy 
hands had fabricated in the forests of 
Brazil. It began to appear that there 
was a strange drama here, in which in- 
visible savages had played the first act 
and then slid out of sight to make way 
for a modern factory. The quivering 
mass in front of him seemed still to 
vibrate with mysterious and humid life, 
ere it should be flattened between Perry’s 
merciless rolls. 

He looked again at the little man, who 
stood with soaking feet in a shallow pool 
of water. Consumptive, plainly — with 
the hectic flush, the short breath, and 
the emaciated neck. How much of his 
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own life had he seen crushed out before 
his eyes? 

Presently Kenneth noticed that the 
others were always ready to help Perry 
when they could. They lifted what was 
too heavy for him; and when the groan- 
ing rolls became covered with a sticky 
blanket, and he failed to strip them, 
there was always assistance without the 
asking. 

“How long have you been here?” 
ventured the new hand. 

“ Twenty years.” 

“ But I mean here in this room.” 

“Twenty years,” Perry repeated. “I 
started with old man Percival.” 

“ But — but what about the future?” 
stammered Kenneth. This man had 
taken his post in this damp, steaming 
room soon after he himself was born! 

Perry laughed mirthlessly. 

“Where do you come from, that you 
ask about the future?” He held a hand 
over the gleaming metal. “ Life is just 
like that—going between the rolls again 
and again.” Then he added with a pecu- 
liar emphasis: “ While it lasts!” 

There was that in his voice which held 
the listener mute. A great brown sheet 
of rubber dropped from between the 
cylinders. Perry deftly lifted an end 
and pushed it forward, till the untiring 
metal caught it, and instantly the pressure 
came on. 

“You look different,” he continued, 
“and I guess you are. I don’t suppose 
you wonder what it would be like to roll 
home in your car every night after watch- 
ing other people work for you.” 

“ Even if I did, could we do without 
such people?” 

Perry glanced at him sharply. 

“Guess I’m barkin’ up the wrong 
tree,” he said, and relapsed into silence. 

Kenneth flushed and bent over his 
own machine. Again he remembered 
how Sylvia had said that the factory 
frightened her. He began to under- 
stand what she meant. 

A dull drabness settled upon him with 
the recurrent days. He tried to cast 

















this off by cheery letters to Sylvia; but 
not by the remotest inference did he re- 
veal his own location. 

Writing till late, till the lights of all 
the near-by houses were extinguished, he 
wondered whether, after all, he had 
ever wholly grasped her dainty desirable- 
ness. Odds and ends of memories, 
words, phrases, looks, mannerisms, and 
gestures, crowded in on him with an 
overwhelming appeal. That he should 
have held her in his arms, that her lips 
should have rested on his own, that their 
gaze should have uncovered mutual 
fountains of adoration—all this seemed 
remote and unreal.. With Sylvia far 
distant, leaving behind her only the bene- 
diction of caresses; with his father lying 
inert, while the fettered brain struggled 
for the light; with the conflict that he 
had dared awaiting him on the morrow, 
life had resolved itself into a grim 
conundrum for which as yet he could 
find no answer. 

Through all of this he was constantly 
aware of the steady gaze of Greta. At 
first it puzzled him. She was very fair, 
and expressed a certain maturity of 
youth, which, with her broad, deep 
bosom and patient eyes, proclaimed her 
as born to bear and rear children. 

There was, too, at rare intervals, a 
fleeting glimmer which for an instant 
transformed her into something terrific 
and potential. She was one of those 
women who, displacing from their con- 
sciousness all except their ultimate ob- 
ject, attain it not so much by effort as 
by a superb and simple indifference to all 
else. Such individualities.are unmoved 
even by desire, for they are the incarna- 
tion of desire itself. 

A glimpse of the truth came when, 
noting the invariable order of his room, 
Kenneth asked whom he was to thank 
for an attendance not in any way paid 
for by four and a half dollars a week. 
The girl’s lips began to tremble, and, 
pressing her hand to a suddenly heaving 
breast, she rushed away in confusion. 
She said not a word, but for a fraction 
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of time the curtain that veiled her soul 
had been lifted. 





V 


A CABLEGRAM from Sylvia, _ hastily 
despatched after she received Kenneth’s 
first letter, reached Jackson Chambers 
at the breakfast-table. By this time the 
ripple of excitement caused by Henry 
Landon’s illness had smoothed out into 
an occasional query as to what Kenneth 
was doing. At the nursing home they 
said that the lad had come on Sunday, 
then vanished. More than this was not 
known, but the lawyer was reassured to 
find that the invalid’s expenses were 
paid for several months in advance. 

Chambers had sent the news to Sylvia 
with what details he could gather, but 
her cablegram contained no reference to 
his letter. In some perplexity he read 
it aloud. 

““What’s the matter with that boy?” 
he grumbled. “ Here’s a pretty girl with 
a hundred thousand a year looking for 
him!” 

His wife contemplated her teacup with 
outward calmness, but in reality her 
spirit was on fire with imagination. Into 
that mundane round in which she had 
moved so steadily there now obtruded 
itself something supremely unconven- 
tional, not to be measured by any pre- 
conceived standard—something new and 
suggestive which might rearrange the 
drab pattern of her existence and estab- 
lish an unexpected angle of vision. For 
the moment this possibility possessed 
ber. She considered not Sylvia or Ken- 
neth, but herself. 

The thought gave her a delicious thrill. 
She put it carefully away in an inner 
locker of sensibility, and looked cheer- 
fully at her husband. 

“You know I had mixed feelings 
about Kenneth. It seemed to me as if 
Sylvia were a bit of very rare, carefully 
grown fruit, and he just sauntered along 
and picked it. I don’t believe that he 
was ready to appreciate her. It’s just 
possible that he knows it. and—” 
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“TI haven’t noticed any rush of 
modesty about him,” said Mr. Chambers 
cynically. 

“Tf there weren’t something of that 
kind you’d know all about him by now. 
Why should he stay away?” 

“Pride, disappointment — anything 
you like.” 

“T’ve a strong suspicion,” she an- 
swered firmly, “ that that young man is 
beginning to see things as they really 
are, and has decided to play his own 
game.” 

“ Possibly, but is there any reason 
why he should play it in the dark?” 
Jackson Chambers was, as a matter of 
fact, somewhat impressed by his wife’s 
suggestion. 

“T don’t think he’d do anything to 
lessen his chances.” 

“H-m! Since he’s penniless, he'll 
hardly expect to marry her,” the lawyer 
said. 

“ Expect? Of course he will! What 
has that got to do with it?” 

Mrs. Chambers sat with ruffled feath- 
ers and a new light in her eye. Her 
husband started, then pulled himself to- 
gether and surveyed her with consider- 
able astonishment. He had, it appeared, 
rediscovered his wife; but her latest per- 
sonality was invested with a certain dis- 
tinction that he had not noted before. 
Simultaneously he was seized with the 
desire to explore it. 

She met him, however, with a glance 
sv suddenly bright, a perception so 
patently keen, that for the moment he 
decided to examine the joints of his own 
armor. The lists were always open for 
his entrance. 

“T shall have to cable,” he said re- 
flectively. “It’s a matter for a private 
detective.” 

“ Jackson, please don’t do that! Wait 
a day or two.” 

Mrs. Chambers had a vision of Ken- 
neth’s curly hair and laughing eyes. The 
thought of a detective revolted her. 

“Why wait?” 

“ Because something’s going to turn 
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up. I feel it in my bones, and I haven’t 
felt anything there for years.” 

He got up and put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ Bertha, you surprise me!” 

“T surprise myself. The car is wait- 
ing for you. Send it back for me, 
please.” 

During the next half-hour Mrs. Cham- 
bers was ostensibly arranging her house- 
hold day, but this duty had become so 
much a matter of routine that it con- 
sisted only of a series of words and ges- 
tures which she found herself carrying 
out with no inward consciousness of ac- 
tion. The big, underlying fact was that 
romance had been born again. 

Sometimes in Bertha Chambers’s 
breast there had flushed a spark of ma- 
ternal passion, but despite other endow- 
ments she was robbed of that possessive 
fury which animates the mother. Her 
husband, though communicable and in- 
finitely kind, was nevertheless emotional- 
ly arid. When old James Percival asked 
her to befriend his daughter, she had 
snatched the girl to her childless bosom 
and invested her with the aura of daugh- 
terhood. Into this union Kenneth had 
projected himself with a triumphant self- 
confidence that overthrew her fortifica- 
tions and invaded the sanctuary ever- 
night, as it were. She was recovering 
from the shock with a certain silent and 
superb self-sacrifice; but neither Syivia 
nor Kenneth had guessed that. 

Now the curtain lifted to reveal a 
novel and fascinating scene. Even be- 
fore Sylvia left, Mrs. Chambers had 
begun to wish Kenneth to marry her, 
just because Sylvia herself wished it. 
That Henry Landon’s illness should not 
only rob the girl of a lover, but should 
also render necessary her own self-im- 
molation was too preposterous to think 
of. She had prepared for the offering, 
and had not the slightest intention of 
climbing down from the altar and allow- 
ing the sacrificial flame to flicker out. 
To find Kenneth was very simple; she 
would go and do it. 














Later that day she motored home 
through the factory district. The streets 
were alive with people, and the car 
moved slowly past rows of stores. Men 
clustered at the corners. There was a 
general air of heartiness and relief. Fac- 
tory-girls walked arm in arm, with gig- 
gling acknowledgments to male friends 
who turned to look after them. Pilat- 
forms and boxes of fruit invaded the 
pavement, at which customers stopped, 
fingered, pinched, and bought. 

The car slowed down behind a loaded 
dray, and Bertha Chambers, glancing 
ahead, saw the back of a tall, straight 
youth. He carried a basket. Beside him 
was a girl whose flaxen hair escaped 
luxuriantly from beneath her hat. 

Mrs. Chambers gasped with surprise, 
then leaned back and put her mouth to 
the speaking-tube. The chauffeur 
nodded. With a deft twist he sent the 
car alongside the dray, drew sharply 
ahead, and slid up against the curb a 
few yards farther on. 

Mrs. Chambers, with a pink spot in 
either cheek, put her head out of the 
window. The two pedestrians were near- 
ly abreast. 

“ Kenneth Landon,” she said sharply, 
“ come here!” 

For an instant she was conscious of 
the girl rather than the youth. She had 
a glimpse of wide, blue, startled eyes, a 
fair skin that flushed crimson, and a 
hand that involuntarily went out and 
rested on the young man’s arm. 

Kenneth stepped forward and took 
off his cap. For a moment Mrs. Cham- 
bers did not speak. She noted that he 
looked well and strong and somehow 
older, and yet not older. The ghost of 
a smile was on his lips, and his gaze 
met hers steadily. 

“ What is this nonsense?” she said at 
length. Her voice trembled, and she 
had the sensation of having jumped over 
the footlights onto the stage. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense,” Kenneth returned 
quite cheerfully. 


“Tt’s a perfect masquerade! Sylvia 
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cabled about you to-day. You’re not 
fair to her!” 

“ Don’t say that,” he replied in a low 
tone. “She'll hear about it by the next 
mail. I’m doing the best I can.” 

“Where are you working?” Mrs. 
Chambers glanced over his shoulder. 
“ And who is that girl?” 

“T’m working in a factory, and that 
girl is my landlady’s daughter.” 

“ You are carrying a basket of—” 

“ Vegetables. Den’t they look good?” 

There was in his face a look so frank, 
so pleading, a look which said so clearly, 
“Trust me—I’m playing the game!” 
that Bertha Chambers, even in this 
grotesque meeting, caught at a grain of 
reassurance. Something electric passed 
between them and roused in her a glow 
that was suddenly checked when she 
met Greta’s inquiring eyes. 

“ Kenneth,” she commanded, “ get into 
this car and come home with me!” 

“T’m sorry—I can’t.” 

There was a pause, in which she heard 
Greta breathe sharply. 

“Tt was very hard to make up my 
mind,” he went on, “ but it’s done now. 
I’m—I’m not working exactly for money, 
but I only have what I earn. I’ve 
written all about it.” He hesitated, and 
added, with a strange unwillingness to 
introduce Sylvia’s name: “ There won’t 
be any change.” 

“ But can’t you live with us?” 

He laughed outright. 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you, but that 
wouldn’t work.” Then, turning, he in- 
troduced his companion. “This is 
Greta Sohmer.” 

Mrs. Chambers recoiled spiritually, 
but extended a white-gloved hand. 

“ How do you do?” she said coldly. 

The girl nodded, but did not speak. 
The blood had crept to her temples. She 
only stood motionless, while from her 
thinly covered breast, from arms, neck, 
and lips, from the round curves of her 
body, surged the immortal appeal. 

Bertha Chambers recognized it, and 
for an instant felt weak and helpless 
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before it. Youth and the power of “You did? Where? What’s he 
youth, spring and its hot flame, woman- doing?” 


hood and the glamour of it —all these 
had ranged themselves beside the man 
whom Sylvia loved. She drew back 
swiftly. This companionship began to 
seem unmoral. 

“Kenneth,” she ventured again, 
“ won’t you help me—both of us?” 

“ Mrs. Chambers,” he said slowly, “I 
know I’m asking a geod deal, but won’t 
you trust me?” 

As he spoke, he seemed immune 
against the voluptuous spell of Greta’s 
presence, but, glancing again, Bertha 
Chambers sighed despairingly. She did 
not know enough of youth to determine 
the weapons it uses to fight against itself. 
She only knew that the cold counsel of 
age was ineffectual. And might not 
Kenneth in this new and unexplained 
existence crave stronger meat than 
Sylvia’s delicate beauty? 

“Will you come and see me?” she 
said, feeling curiously faint. 

A wrinkle appeared on the lad’s brow. 

“Tt would be easier not—if you don’t 
mind. You'll understand afterward.” 

She grasped at this new element of 
hope. 

“You promise that?” 

“ Yes,” he said gently, “ I promise.” 

“ Home!” 

The speaking-tube slipped from her 
fingers. As the car moved forward she 
shot one last glance at Greta and met 
the girl’s steady stare. Into the blue 
eyes had come something proud and de- 
fiant, which seemed to proclaim that 
from now on she would oppose to this 
strange woman her whole armament. 
She was on guard, come what might. 

The car turned at the next corner, 
and again Bertha Chambers looked back. 
She could not see Kenneth’s face, but 
the girl was standing closer to him. 

That night, half-way through dinner, 
she summoned her self-control and gulped 
down the lump in her throat. 

“T saw Kenneth to-day.” 

Jackson Chambers stared at her. 


Answering one question at a time, she 
said evenly: 

“Yes—on Queen Street—he’s working 
in a factory.” 

“The infernal ass! 
bring him here?” 

His wife colored faintly. 

“He wouldn’t come. I argued with 
him, but without any result. He just 
refused, that’s all. He said that it was 
all for the best, and that if I—if we 
would only trust him, we should under- 
stand later on. He says he has written 
to Sylvia and explained the whole affair. 
He looks well. He was with a—a— 
friend.” 

There was a certain finality in her 
tone which suggested that there was 
nothing more to be said, however much 
she might know. Chambers reflected, 
and changed his ground. 

“Then, if you’re satisfied about him, 
we'd better cable.” 

“T have cabled,” remarked the sur- 
prising woman. “I telephoned it the 
minute I got home.” 

Chambers stroked his pointed beard. 

“ What did you say?” 

“T referred her to Kenneth’s letter 
and said he was perfectly well.” 

“Then you discovered enough to 
satisfy you?” 

“No, but he seems to be very much 
in earnest, and I shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if— 

“ Yes?” 

“If he has a better head fin we 
thought.” 

Her husband sighed with relief. 

“ Did you get his address?” 

“No, I didn’t want to ask for what 
he didn’t offer. If you have finished, 
we'll have coffee in the garden.” 

Sylvia’s answer came next day: 


Why didn’t you 


Letters and your cablegram received. Every- 
thing all right. Please do not attempt to in- 
fluence any one. I understand. Am quite well. 


The message comforted Bertha Cham- 

















bers till night. Then she went to bed 
and dreamed about Greta Sohmer. 


VI 


SLowty, almost unconsciously, Ken- 
neth was drawn into the warp of the fac- 
tory. The sense that he was one of a 
multitude enveloped him. This multi- 
tude, like a swarm of ants, lived and 
labored, loved and died; a microcosm 
swayed by emotion, by laughter and 
tears, reflecting in every articulation the 
larger cosmos around it. 

There were days when the factory 
was dour and menacing, days when it 
rocked with mirth, but all the time it 
was on guard against something which 
Kenneth did not yet recognize. One 
evening a corner of the curtain was 
lifted. 

Sohmer, at supper, was noticeably si- 
lent. He ate little, and sent sharp 
glances at his boarder, as if questioning 
what sort of a man John Anderson might 
be at bottom. Then he pushed away 
his plate and began to talk with a 
curious note in his deep voice. 

“There is trouble coming. To-day 
we worked, not by the day, but by the 


piece. I have made four dollars instead 
of two and one-half. Why? Because 
the room has gone mad. Because 


every man has done two men’s work. 
To-morrow it will be the same, and the 
next day. I have seen this thing before. 
It is a trick!” 

Kenneth wanted to laugh, but a glint 
in the blue eyes checked him. It seemed 
ridiculous that Sohmer should complain 
of making an extra dollar and a half by 
dint of working harder. He was amazed 
that it could be done. 

“ To-night,” rumbled on the big man, 
“T am tired—too tired to sleep. I have 
told the men about the trick; but no, 
they will not see it. Already their fin- 
gers feel the pay-envelope. It is fatter— 
for one week!” 

Mrs. Sohmer and Greta did not speak. 
They sat motionless and seemingly un- 
stirred, but actually they were waiting, 
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keyed tense with anxiety, for what the 
master should say. It was not often 
that he said so much. 

He crooked a finger at Kenneth. 

“ Come outside!” 

They sat on the porch steps, and me 
the twilight Sohmer began to talk even- 
ly and almost sadly. 

“The thing is coming—yes, here as 
it has come in other places — maybe in 
six months, maybe in a year. To- 
morrow the belt-room will be happy, 
but on Monday — Monday will be dif- 
ferent. I say this because I know/” 

“Go on!” said Kenneth. His brain 
was taut. 

“Tt is the old story,” nodded Sohmer, 
“and it must be gone through here in 
Brunton. When one deals with human 
passion, one is on the edge of a volcano. 
Is it not so?” 

“ Who are you?” 

Kenneth’s voice was high and nervous. 
A strange consciousness thrilled him. 
The big hand dropped gently on the 
young man’s knee. : 

“You may never know that. Is it not 
sufficient that my name is Jacob Sohmer, 
that my key is No. 14 of the belt-room, 
and that ’—he hesitated, and concluded 
softly—“ that I trust my new friend, 
John Anderson?” 

“ But you're different. 
work here?” 

“Why should I not? And the same 
question I might ask, but I will not ask 
—you will tell me some day.” 

The big form seemed to take on a new 
shape in the dusk. Then Greta’s voice 
sounded in the house, and Kenneth felt 
something trembling on his lips. His 
brows wrinkled. Why should Greta’s 
voice affect him so? — 

Next day, at work, the thought was 
still in his mind, sticking there with a 
queer persistence. He began to be con- 
scious of Greta, whatever he did. Then 
his fancy turned to Sylvia; but just as 
the factory began to fade away, and the 
glimmer of his whirring saw melted into 
something unreal, he became suddenly 
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aware that Pethick was in the room 
watching him. 

At the same moment the chatter 
stopped. All the men seemed unnatural- 
ly intent upon their work, with their 
eyes glued to the revolving rolls. Peth- 
ick stood beside Kenneth, straight and 
immaculate. He wore a hat, and this in 
itself was noticeable. His eyes rested on 
the saw, then traveled deliberately up 
Kenneth’s arms till they reached his 
face. 

“ Well, Anderson!” 

There was an inflection on the name 
that carried its own suggestion. Ken- 
neth flushed, and heaved a lump of rub- 
ber into the trough. He did not care to 
speak if he could help it. Th saw tore 
into the lump with a fine spray flying 
from ,its hissing teeth. 

“Got on to your job yet?” 

The mass fell apart, and the steel 
disk vanished. 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

It was a comfort to remember that 
this man was under Sylvia’s orders. 
Kenneth swiftly wondered whether Syl- 
via would dare to give orders! 

Pethick turned to Sanders, who had 
come up and was waiting beside him. 

“ Got a mill to put this man on?” 

“No, they’re all full.” 

“Then send him into the calender- 
room to-morrow. He'll get a_ better 
chance there. What’s your name 
again?” he added with a sharp glance. 

“John Anderson,” said Kenneth 
smoothly. 

“ Comes easier now, eh?” 

“ What—the work?” 

“What else?” Pethick’s face was ex- 
pressionless. It might have been an 
automaton that spoke. 

“Yes, much easier. In fact—” 

“ There’s nothing to it?” A glimmer 
of a real smile appeared on the man- 
ager’s thin lips. 

“ That’s about it.” 

“H-m! How long have you been 
here?” 

“ About three weeks.” 
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“T’ve had men on that saw three 
years, and they haven’t had the nerve 
to say it was easy.” Pethick paused, 
and his stare tried to bore into the new 
hand’s very brain. For a moment they 
stood, manager and mill-hand, while 
something quick and unintelligible sped 
from the gray eyes. “ You'll go into the 
calender-room to-morrow and help on a 
machine. Watch the rolls and watch 
your fingers. Try what you can do, and 
I'll see you again before long. Good day, 
Anderson!” 

He vanished through the door, but his 
mocking, half-serious, half-joking tone 
lingered after him. Kenneth, puzzled 
and confused, grasped his lever again. 
That Pethick had spotted him as a man 
in disguise was evident, but that was 
no reason for showing him favor. It 
would seem rather a matter for sus- 
picion. 

Perry’s high-pitched voice came in: 

“ Say, you’re gettin’ on, you are! Just 
as soon as I get some one I can talk to, 
I lose him. I ain’t sorry for you, 
though. How did you fix him?” 

Kenneth laughed. 

“T didn’t do anything,” he replied. 
“Perhaps they’re short of help in the 
calender-room.” 

“Short!” Perry smiled scornfully. 
“Short! Why, that’s the best place in 
the whole mill—not too hot, and dry— . 
bone dry. You don’t stand in a puddle 
there.” 

“Perhaps you'll move on yourself.” 

Kenneth had a throb of compassion 
for this consumptive wasting so visibly 
before his inflexible machine. 

“Move on—oh, yes,” coughed Perry 
wearily. “I’m going to do that, all 
right!” Presently he added, with a 
strange calm on his hollow face: “ And 
you'll know all about it, too.” 

Kenneth caught something sinister in 
the inflection. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Three hundred days in the year and 
seven hundred pounds of gum a day— 
that makes a hundred and five tons a 














year that I’ve put through a mill for 
the last five years. Before that it wasn’t 
so much. A thousand tons, maybe, I’ve 
handled in my time, and I’ve watched 
those infernal rolls till I dream of them 
every night and see them coming up the 
bed to catch me! Then I get my hands 
into ’em and shout, and wake up sweat- 
ing. When a man begins to dream about 
his machine, why, it’s time to move on, 
ain’t it?” 

Perry stooped, caught the brown slab 

that was being crunched slowly through, 
and bent it up so that it formed a great, 
loose ring around the front roll. The 
mill gnawed at this, its massive frame 
trembling with the pressure. 
_ “They take a holt, don’t they? 
There’s no getting away from that grip! 
Whatever’s in there just gets squeezed 
and flattened into a ribbon till it’s too 
thin for the metal to bite on.” He 
stood back, a white, almost transparent 
wraith of a man. “That would flatten 
a monkey - wrench just as easy as an 
orange. Look!” 

Darting a swift glance about the 
room, he stooped, picked up a large 
nail, and dropped it in. The mill gave 
a slight, dull knock, and something 
tumbled into the pan beneath. Perry 
picked it out—a long strip of iron nearly 
as thin as paper. 

“Tt don’t make any particular harm 
at the ends of the rolls. They don’t do 
any work, anyway. Better not let 
Sanders get a holt of that, though. That 
nail’s like me, only I’ve been going 
through for years.” Perry laughed sar- 
conically. ‘“ You take care of yourself, 
and wait!” 

For the rest of the day Kenneth 
watched the consumptive closely. Now 
that he knew more about a mill, he was 
appalled at the risks that Perry took. 
He treated his machine almost with con- 
tempt, leaning over it, tightening and 
loosening the great screws that regulated 
the distance of the rolls from each other, 
letting his thin hands approach the 
danger-point till it seemed that in an- 
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other instant those inflexible monsters 
must grip his fingers and begin to gnaw 
away at his lean arms. 

But always the man’s skill predeter- 
mined his safety. He appeared to know . 
just what liberties he could take, just 
how lightly he could play with death, 
just what point in that narrowing curve 
he might reach. It looked as if his 
long years of labor had enabled him to 
see beneath the surface of the rolls and 
to interpret some metallic life that lay 
within. 

Near the end of the day Perry looked 
up and saw the alarm in the new hand’s 
face. 

“T just want to tell you that there’s 
nothing to be afraid of.” He patted the 
frame almost affectionately. ‘“ This mill 
can’t hurt me unless I want her to, and 
I don’t.” Then he added under his 
breath: “‘ Not to-night!” 

That, for a while, was Kenneth’s last 
impression of Perry. 


The work in the calender-room was 
vastly different. Old heads, wise in rub- 
ber, were gathered here. Sohmer pre- 
sided over one machine — the one that 
handled the most expensive product. 
He moved about with a certain calm 
dignity that influenced even his’ helpers. 
From the other end of the room Ken- 
neth had occasional glimpses of him. 
There never was any excitement round 
Sohmer’s machine. 

All the other crews were working 
furiously.. The stolid machines could 
not be hurried, but the men raced 
through the day, and lost time was re- 
duced to a frenzied minimum. By Sat- 
urday noon the hands were nervous, ex- 
hausted, and overwrought. Sohmer 
spoke of it that evening. 

“On Monday you shall see!” 

This was all he would say. As he 
could get nothing more out of the big 
man on that subject, Kenneth spoke of 
Perry, his bravado and his skill. 

For a while Sohmer, plunged in 
thought, said nothing. Then, with a 
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curious light in his blue eyes, he began 
with intense earnestness. 

“T have been waiting that of these 
things I may tell you. In your face I 
see honesty, and I ask that of what I 
talk you will say nothing. So that is 
understood?” 

“ Of course!” Kenneth’s breath came 
a little faster. 

“Then listen. Of the men in the 
factory you know little. You see the 
side that works with arms and hands, 
but that is all. In Perry you see a sick 
mill-hand. So! But I see in Perry a 
man with a great soul, who one year 
from to-day will not be alive. He has 
five children, and the seed of his malady 
is in them all. In the others I see men 
who have sold their time for ten hours 
a day, but for the other fourteen hours 
are not at all similar. The part that a 
man sells is not himself. He keeps that 
for his wife and family, and perhaps his 
God—or it may be for the devil. Very 
well! This part is strong and passionate 
and wilful. It knows much that it hides, 
because it is safer to do so. It has 
powers which it is afraid to use, because 
they are great!” 

He paused, stirred by deep emotion. 
Kenneth saw the big hands lose their 
smoothness and stretch out tense, as if 
Sohmer were calling his people to him. 

“ Now,” he resumed presently, “ youe 
ask me why I work in a factory. It is 
partly because on me is laid the burden 
of trying to help and to control these 
men, whom you do not know. For lack 
of a better name I am a socialist, and,” 
ke added gently, “so are most of the 
men. The factory has made them so. 
The world is full of factories owned by 
rich people, who are also good. Their 
product is socialism.” 

The lad’s memory wandered back to a 
conversation he had once heard between 
his father and a friend on the subject. 
Henry Landon, speaking with the grace 
that characterized him, had finished by 
saying that the thing was settled for us 
by nature, settled by the ineradicable 
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differences of brain and ability; and, 
being a phase of nature, the under dog 
had his own proper and peculiar place 
in humanity. 

Part of this Kenneth now put into 
awkward words. It struck him as some- 
how sounding hollow. Sohmer listened 
patiently and shook his head. 

“In the old Roman law, one question 
was always asked at a trial—‘ To whom 
was this thing for good?’ That was 
very wise, very fair. I ask that now. 
Can you, my friend, who have yet so far 
to go, answer it?” 

Kenneth was frankly beyond his 
depth. He laughed and said so. 

“ The fool,” answered Sohmer thought- 
fully, “is the man who does not know 
how little he knows. Next week — on 
Saturday — you will come with me. I 
shall a new door open, and you will see 
what is inside!” 

With that he got up and went into 
the house. Kenneth gazed after him 
wonderingly, then mounted to his own 
room, to write to Sylvia. 

At the head of the stairs he saw a 
light beneath the door. Greta was put- 
ting clean sheets on his bed. She looked 
up as he came in, and as their glances 
met she turned pale. Her blouse was 
open at the neck. A strand of yellow 
hair had fallen inside her collar and lay 
close against the white skin. Kenneth 
apologized and stepped back. 

“ No—don’t go! I have finished,” 
she said. 

She put the pillow in place and 
smoothed it. Kenneth, watching her, 
was struck with the extraordinary in- 
timacy of it all. They might have been 
alone in the world together. 

“Thank you very much, Greta.” 

His voice sounded queer and distant. 
She did not speak, but, coming closer, 
leaned against the wall. Through the 
thin collar he could see the round curve 
of her shoulder. Her lips were parted. 
Her eyes, wide and full of changing 
light, clung to him with a dewy in- 
sistence. Slowly her color rose, and 




















dyed neck and throat till she looked pink 
and rich. 

He tried to speak lightly, but instantly 
he became aware that her whole spirit 
was beating down on him in a passion 
of abandonment. 

“You must 
“You must!” 

His throat grew stiff and parched. 
An irresistible appeal seemed to pour 
from the girl. Her eyes did not leave 
him. She began to sway unsteadily. 
Involuntarily his hand went out to her 
shoulder. 

But that touch was too much. Her 
arms were flung around him, and he felt 
the throbbing body against his breast. 

“TI love you!” she panted. “I love 
you! You are different — yes, I know 
that, but it does not matter. Perhaps it 
is because of that. Perhaps you cannot 
marry, but it does not matter. I must 
be loved—do you understand? It will 
kill me if I am not!” 

She put her head on his shoulder and 
held him close. 


understand!” it said. 


“ Greta,” he said desperately, “ you 
don’t understand! I’m going to marry 
some one. Can’t you see? I didn’t 


mean to say anything, but now—” 
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“Not for a year!” she breathed. “I 
heard all that the lady said, and I have 
told no one. Just for a year—and then 
you can forget. I will do everything 
for you, I will be your slave, but I must 
love you or kill myself!” She began 
to tremble violently, her tears coming in 


a rush. “ Don’t you understand? You 
are my lover!” 
He loosed the clinging arms and 


looked deep into her eyes. 

“ Greta, you don’t know what you are 
saying. You must go to bed now. I 
do like you very much indeed, and you 
have been very, very kind, but don’t 
you see that I can’t be any girl’s lover?” 
Impulsively he leaned over and kissed 
her forehead. “ Now, we’re going to be 
very good friends, aren’t we? Come!” 

Reluctantly she drew away, but her 
gaze still clung to him. At the stairs 
her hand went out and felt for the rail- 
ing. She stood there for a moment, 
while the yearning of her encompassed 
him so strongly that he had wild visions 
which slowed the beating of his heart 
and called all his loyalty to arms. 

Then Greta turned and went slowly 
down the stairs, but not with the step of 
one who has failed. 


(To be continued in the April number of Munsty’s MaGazine) 


THE STREETS 


Ir every street, narrow or wide, could speak, 
And every pavement wag a gossip’s tongue, 
What tragedies and comedies we'd hear, 

Now all unknown because they have no voice! 
Each stone insensate could declare a tale 

To waken laughter or to wound the heart; 
For day and night above their silence throbs 
The ceaseless tramping of unnumbered feet. 
Streets are the arteries of a city’s heart, 
Bloodless, yet stronger than all mortal life; 
Thus they survive the tortured souls that walk 
Grimly along them when all hope has fied, 

And youth and beauty tripping gaily by, 
Untouched by sorrow and remote from death. 
If streets could speak, what stories yet unborn, 
What vital poetry as yet unsung, 

Would thrill the world and make it pause to hear! 





William H. Hayne 
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FE Py, s 
by William Slavens /TNutt 


’M only an ordinary, every-day mutt They say we humans are descended 
of a burglar, but I got feelin’s. I from them big monkey things. I must 
lay no claim to bein’ as sensitive as ’a’ got delayed somewhere on the way 
a lawyer, or a doctor, or a high-class, down, I suppose. 
smooth-talkin’ outside man for a wire- D’yuh get me? I got a face like an 
tappin’ gang, say. I got no genius. I’m old, old egg fried by a’ new student in 
just a horny-handed, uneducated, av- a cookin’-school. At a beauty show I 
erage crook, with a few pretty tough cop the booby-prize pulled down to a 
boxes to my credit, if I do say it as walk, an’ this here—now—Webster was 
shouldn’t; an’ I know I ain’t as easy in- no ancestor o’ mine. If I had to tely 
sulted as some o’ the top-notchers. on my conversation for my meals I’d be 
But I got feelin’s, ain't I? I admit I no glutton. I’d average a light break- 
can’t horn past the doorman o’ the fast about once every other leap-year. I 
Astor, not even with a fur benny an’ a_ look like somethin’ the tide forget to 
shine an’ a professional shave. These take out; I talk just as you’ 7a t 
here — now — scientists, they can fly in me to, after lampin’ me, an’ Pp just 
the air an’ swim under the sea an’ talk what I talk like. ~~ 
‘round the world to themselves over a But I got feelin’s, I tell you, & got 
telephone-wire that ain’t there, but they feelin’s, an’ they been on. 
can’t make my face behave. Every feelin’ I got is as sore a8 Bryan 
Did your maw ever scare you into would be at a liquor-fight. I'l telf you 
bein’ decent for a few minutes by tellin’ how it happened. ce 
you about the boogy man that ’d get you Along last August I’m layin’ around 
if you didn’t? Well, the description she Cauliflower Jake’s place in Boston, as 
give of the boogy man would identify clean as a pint of filtered spring-water 
me to any bull from Seattle to Key in a non-refillable bottle. I hadn't tore 
West an’ from Point Loma to Bangor. off a trick for more’n three months, an’ 
When the bulls are peepin’ for a society I’m the sanitary kid. I hadn’t seen any 
crook that mingled with the guests un- real money for so long that a baby’s 
noticed, I’m safe. The only place I penny bank would ’a’ looked all the 
could mingle unnoticed would be in the same to me as the United States 
jungles with a flock of these—mow— Treasury. 
crange-outings. If I could rap to their You see me an’ my nerve was livin’ 
chatter, I’d lay a bet on gettin’ by as apart. I know I look like the guy that 
one of ’em. invented murder, but the straight of me 
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is that I can’t step on a cockroach with- 
out gettin’ faint. Honest, I’d rather be 
shot myself than shoot somebody. I 
pack a gat for exhibition purposes, but 
it’s never loaded. I’m afraid if it was, 
it might go off by accident an’ get some 
guy. 

I’m willin’ to build shoes if I get 
nabbed, but I’m no Thomas Edison. I 
don’t go for experimentin’ with elec- 
tricity in that there—now—chair thing. 
What I don’t know about electricity 
suits me! 

I’d got mixed up with a lot of busy 
artillery while me an’ a pair o’ pals was 
tappin’ a crib down in Scranton in the 
spring, an’ the noise o’ the shootin’ got 
me to quarrelin’ with me nerve, see? 
There wasn’t even a innocent bystander 
punctured, but the noise—ooey! Five 
bulls shootin’ at us as we busted the 
world’s records down to the freight- 
yards, an’ my two pals shootin’ back at 
the five bulls! If I get shot I’m shot, 
an’ if one o’ my pals shoots a bull an’ 
I get caught—ooey! They’d put me on 
the wire an’ telegraph me to wherever it 
is that they never get any answer back 
from. 

I make good on my farewell to them 
five flat-footed sharpshooters, but I 
leave me nerve alongside the road some- 
wheres. Every time I think of doin’ a 
little somethin’ profitable I hear them 
guns titterin’, an’ me teeth do a clog- 
dance that ’d get any guy ten bows on 
the big time. 

You know a burglar without his nerve 
is all the same as a sprinter shy both feet. 
Don’t laugh! ’ Why, P’m so far out on 
the limb, I begin thinkin’ of goin’ to 


work. Yeh! I wouldn’t ’a’ done it, 
but I was thinkin’ of it. 
II 


a box-man from 


b 


ConnrE MarkLe, 
Denver that I'd been on a couple o 
jobs with on the coast, blows into 


Cauliflower Jake’s while I’m_starvin’ 
there, an’ he wants to frame a little trick 
with me. 


I tell him it’s cold, an’ why. 
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“Connie, the way I feel, I couldn’t 
crack a joke,” I owns up to him. “I’m 
as yellow,” I says to him, “as the Mis- 
souri River, an’ no more to be trusted. 
It I split a crib an’ the wind whispered 
in a tree-top a mile away while I was 
workin’, I’d go mad an’ bite myself an’ 
die o’ the rabbies. I ain’t got the nerve 
to steal a drink o’ water from Lake 
Michigan,” I says to him. 

“ Aw, forget it! Why don’t you be 
a man?” he says. 

“Why don’t I be the mother of a 
large family?” I comes back at him. 
“ There’s a lot o’ reasons, but the best 
one is I can’t. I got to start in all over 
again,” I says to him. “I might begin 
by takin’ weeds from some farmer’s 
potato-patch, an’ work up gradual to 
short-changin’ blind newsboys. I got to 
have some lay where there ain’t no ex- 
citement,” I says to him. 

“IT know what!” Connie says all of 
a sudden, as happy-lookin’ as if he’d 
just heard the foreman say “ Not 
guilty.” “ Just the job for you! I for- 
got all about it.” 

I’m a little sore. 

“You got to know somethin’ before 
you forget it,’ I says to him. “So 
whatever you forgot, it ain’t much. 
What is it?” 

He frisks himself an’ comes to life 
with a newspaper clippin’. 

“ Read that,” he says. 

I done so. It’s a piece out of a Bos- 
ton Sunday paper, all about a lady by 
the name o’ Miss Annie Bartholomew 
an’ her summer camp at Skadamassassa- 
quog, in the State o’ Maine. I get the 
idea-from what I read that this lady ain’t 
never had the proper kind o’ tenants 
located on her top floor. I figure her 
head is just a little somethin’ to wear 
hair on. 

It says in the paper how she’s all het 
up about this prison-reform thing. It 
says how she says that a crook ain’t 
really a crook at all; that he’s just sick 
or something, like a guy with a corn or 
the stomach-ache; an’ that when he 
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gets well, he'll be a—now—useful citi- 
zen. What do you know? The nerve 
of her! 

I got sore as I read on. She just as 
much as says that a good crook is a 
boob—a kind of a nut. Say, you listen 
to me! Livin’ without workin’ is the 
hardest work in the world. You think 
it ain’t? It takes brains, boy. An’ she 
says that a crook is a— now — dupe. 
What’s a dupe? Oh! A sucker, huh? 
I thought so. 

She says that a crook has a weak mind 
an’ a very impressionable one. She says 
that the elaborate guarding of treasure 
is—now—a suggestion of theft, which the 
—what you call—plastic mind of the 
crook cannot resist. Why, you’d think 
crooks was germs or somethin’, the kind 
o’ talk she used about us! 

She tells about how she could reform 
any crook with the proper physical care 
an’ education. I get the idea that her 
camp down there in Maine is a kind of 
a combination of a heavyweight cham- 
pion’s trainin’-camp, an’ one of these— 
now—Browning societies. She says how 
she an’ her pals is leadin’ a perfectly 
rounded life down there, growin’ in body, 
mind, an’ soul. 

It’s all a poor joke to me, an’ I slung 
the paper down on the table. 

“T don’t want to laugh, Connie,” I 
says. ‘“ The game looks bad enough to 
me already, the way I feel just now. Why 
should I trouble to read this dame’s knock 
on it?” 

“ Get it all,” he says, handin’ me back 
the paper. “ Read this!” 

I done so. It goes on to say that she 
never locks up none of her jewels or 
nothin’. It says how she says that lock- 
y—psycholog- 





ical invitation to some weak guy to steal 


it. Then I get to the point of the joke. 
This lady she says that the police are 
no good, an’ only make a crook worse. 
She says that she would never think of 
turning a man up to the bulls, an’ that 
if ever a burglar is discovered in her 
house, how she’d reason with him an’ 
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send him forth to live a new an’ better 
life. 

Put into English, this is what she 
means—if ever she lamps a lad friskin’ 
her bureau in the moonlight, an’ beats 
him to the draw, she neither pulls the 
trigger nor calls the cops; she just holds 
him under the gun long enough to slip 
him a prayer an’ a couple o’ kind words. 
Then she waves her arms or somethin’ 
like one o’ these magicians, an’ says to 
him: “ Now you’re a new man. Go in 
peace an’ pull some new stuff.” 

“Do you get it, old son?” Connie 
says to me. “If that ain’t the proper 
crib for you to start in business on again, 
I’m a minister 0’ the Gospel! Not a 
thing to bother your nerves. She leaves 
her shiners layin’ around loose, so there’s 
no box to blow. No noise to startle you, 
see? If she glims you while you're 
friskin’ the joint, the worst you get is 
sympathy. You don’t mind takin’ a 
chance on a little good advice, do you? 
Why, it’s the very thing to get you 
broke back into the game again. It’s 
Providence!” he says. ’ 

Connie never would learn — 
about geography. 

“ Providence is in Rhode Island, you 
poor nut,” I tells him. “ This joint is 
up in Maine. Learn somethin’!” I says. 

“ Are you on?” Connie ‘says. % 

“Right aboard!” I comes back “at 
him. “ Why, this job is like sittin’ back 
of a royal straight flush: We can’t Jose 
even if we do. What if she does gét the 
drop on me?” I says. “ Maybeoif I 
cried an’ sang a hymn or so for her 
she’d loosen up with a piece of change 
to pay my fare for 1 few days on the 
new road, an’ we farewell with an 
eatin’ stake anyhow. Us for this!” I 
says. 


III 


We hop the ribs of a rattler, an’ in 
a couple o’ days we make this Skadamas- 
sassaquog spot. Miss Bartholomew's 
camp is about ten miles out o’ town on 
the Skoochamadumkeg River. Camp! 














A camp is a tent, or a lot of tents, ain’t 
it? There wasn’t a tent on the place. 
There was four or five one-story houses 
here an’ there along the river-bank, an’ 
the main crib on the hill, where the lady 
chief hung out. 

A hick on a load of potatoes gives us 
the layout complete. He even points out 
the window of Miss Bartholomew’s room 
in the big crib. The little dumps, he 
says, is where her guests stop. 

“ They’d ought to be called inmates,” 
he says. 

I laugh at him at the time, but later 
I wonder at how wise a farmer can be. 

We bum our scoffin’ at a farmhouse 
up the river a piece, an’ flop in the 
woods till after midnight. When it come 
time to go to work I suddenly get a 
skinful 0’ gooseflesh, an’ I says to Connie, 
I says: 

“ Listen, I got the shakes. I'll keep 
a lookout, an’ you work inside.” 

“ Nothin’ like it!” he says. “ There’s 
more than money at stake. Do you 
want to be a dependent all your life? 
You got to get your manhood back,” he 
says; “ an’ you can’t do that just bein’ 
a lookout.” 

My teeth begun to clatter an’ my 
knees got limp. 

“T’m scared,” I owns up. 
put it over, Connie!” 

“ But you can’t lose,” he says. “ Re- 
member, the worst you get is advice. 
Many a time you’ve took that for no 
more’n a flop an’ a mug o’ Java in a 
Salvation Army ‘crib. Buck up!” he 
says. 

I done so. 

“ A man’s got to take his chances,” I 
says to myself. “Go on in an’ do your 
work. Be a man,” I says to myself. 
“ You ain’t takin’ any chances anyway,” 
I says. “ Be a man!” 

' So I was. I butter-foots it up the 
hill to the main crib an’ around to the 
front porch. It was so easy it was kind 
o’ pitiful. The hick on the petato- 


“T can’t 


wagon had pointed out the window of 
her room on the second floor, overlook- 
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in’ the porch, an’ goin’ up. one o’ them 
little pillars was just like climbin’ stairs. 
It was a second-story worker’s dream of 
a life of ease! Even the window was 
wide open, an’ there ain’t so much as 
a screen to bother me. 

It’s bright moonlight, an’ I don’t even 
need to flash my electric glim to make 
the bureau. I’d just got to it when I 
hear a click, an’ the lights are on! 

For a minute I forget how safe I am, 
an’ I just stand there all shrunk up in- 
side an’ hunched over, waitin’ for the 
lead to hit. Then it comes to me that 
I got nothin’ rough to worry about, so 
I h’ist my hands an’ turn around to give 
a look. 

The lady’s sittin’ up in bed with the 
covers pulled up to her chin, an’ lookin’ 
at me down the barrel of a little blue 
machine gun. I take particular notice 
that the gat don’t wabble. She’s a real 
pretty lady, an’ young, but she looks 
awful capable. She don’t seem a-bit sym- 
pathetic, somehow, an’ I’m a little fussed. 
So I start right to work. 

“Please don’t shoot, lady!” I whines, 
like a guy moochin’ thirst-money. “ For 
the sake o’ my wife an’ five kids, lady—”’ 

“Where is your wife?” she pops at 
me, that sudden. 

Now the world is full of places for a 
wife to be, ain’t it? Don’t it seem like 
I ought to ’a’ been able to ’a’ thought 
o’ one of ’em right off the bat? But it 
took me the longest time to say “ Bos- 
ten,” an’ I’d just come from there! 

“Tell me the names of your five chil- 
dren, quick!” she snaps at me. 

I’m stuck again. I finally think of 
Mary and John, an’ then she butts in 
on me. 

“ Lying, I see,” she says, noddin’ her 


head. “ Very clumsy lying, too! Crim- 
inals are never really clever. If they 
were they wouldn’t be criminals. What 


brought you here?” 

All of a sudden it come to me that 
maybe I’m in the wrong stall. Maybe 
the hick was wrong on the room, an’ 
this ain’t the nutty lady at all. 
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“ Are you Miss Bartholomew?” I asks 
her. 

“Tam,” she says. “I see now! You 
have read or heard of my views on crime 
an’ criminals, an’ so felt safe in coming 
to rob me!” 

She see a lot, didn’t she? She couldn’t 
‘a’ had me worse fussed if she’d handed 
me the water-cure on top of a month in 
solitary. 

“I’m just a poor, sick crook, miss,” 
I says to her. “ But I feel better since 
you’ve spoke with me, an’ I’m goin’ to 
be a new man now,” I says. “Can I 
go now, please?” 

“ Certainly not!” she says. 

I jumped a foot. 

“ You ain’t goin’ to turn me up to the 
police?” I says. 

“ The police!”’ she snorts. 
tific, ignorant bunglers!” 

Well, it was nice to know that we 
agreed about something, but before I 
had a chance to tell her I thought she 
was right, I hear voices in the hall, an’ 
then come a knock at the door. 

The lady says to come in, an’ a lot 
of folks in just a few clothes busted 
our privacy all up. Some was men an’ 
some was women, but there was only 
one that I noticed in particular at the 
time. 

He was a husky, half-dressed cuss 
with a bad eye in his head, an’ I see 
right away he’d took a dislike to me. 
You know, I fought a few mills when I 
was younger, an’ I’ve worked in the 
trainin’-camps with a couple o’ near- 
champions; an’ when this guy kind 0’ 
prowls along towards me, I know by the 
set of him that he can fight. 

I put up my dukes, an’ was just get- 
tin’ ready to lead, when the lady called 
the bout off. 

“ Herbert,” 


“ Unscien- 


she says real snappy, 


“don’t make a scene here, please! I 
positively forbid you to engage in a brawl 
in my room.” 
Herbert! 
funny names? 
in’ Casey or 


Ain’t educated people got 
This guy look like Fight- 
One-Punch Hanrahan 


~ I says. 
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would be a good monniker for him, an’ 
he answers when they call him Herbert! 
“You don’t know how to handle a 
brute like this,” Herbert says to her. 
“ Leave him to me!” 
“No, Herbert,” she says. 


“This is 
my burglar. I caught him, an’ he’s 
mine to do as I please with.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to take any risks 
with this thug,” Herbert says. “No, 
you ain’t. I won’t have it! Look at 
him,” he says. “ Why, he’d murder his 
own grandmother for a drink. I’m 
goin’ to phone for the sheriff.” 

“Tf you do, Herbert,” the lady says, 
real polite, “I'll never speak to you 
again.” 

I guess Herbert must ’a’ thought she 
meant it, because he didn’t try to phone. 
The lady looks me all over an’ nods her 
head. 

“A perfect specimen of the lowest, 
most degraded type of criminal,” she 
says. “Isn’t he?” 

The ayes had it. It was unanimous. 

“My chance to prove the truth of my 
theories,” the lady says. “ You shall all 
see an’ bear witness.” 


IV 


I wave a hunch I’m out o’ luck, The 
thing don’t smell right to me. It -ain’t 
accordin’ to Hoyle. The only one in the 
room I’m wise to at all is the husky dad 
that wants to baste me. I’d rather have 
trusted him than any of ‘em. If @ bull 
gets me, I know what’s comin’. J know 
the mill, cause I’ve been ground through 
it before. But I got no line on what’s 
comin’ from this bunch, an’ my brains 
is all scrambled up from wonderin’. 

“What are you goin’ to do with me, 
lady?” I says. “ Please have a heart,” 
“Tf I hadn’t thought you was 
good-natured I wouldn’t have come here 
in the first place,” I says. “ Was all 
that piece in the paper lies?” I asks her. 
“Gimme a chance, will you?” 

“ Exactly what I purpose doing,” she 
says. “I mean to give you a chance. 
You shall be reborn. I have worked 











out the necessary routine to the smallest 
detail. The scientific combination of 
hygiene an’ study will reform the most 
degraded. You shall prove it,” she says. 
“ Herbert, call James.” 

Herbert gimme a bad look an’ went 
out. 

“ Please, lady,” I says, “I’m a new 
man already—honest I am! You've 
done me a lot o’ good,” I says. “I was 
sick when I come in, but I feel better 
now. Can I go, please?” 

“You see?” she says to the other 
people in the room. “ Instinctively the 
criminal spirit in him recognizes the 
fact that it stands before the scientific 
application of ideas which will destroy it. 
The criminal element, now predominant 
in the poor wretch, fights to preserve 
itself. It is the criminal in him that is 
leading him lower an’ lower in the scale 
of life, an’ yet it bids him lie an’ plead 
for a chance to continue his evil ways 
when he stands at the threshold of a 
new life. In a month, under my scien- 
tific routine of diet, exercise, an’ study, 
the criminal in him will have died. 
Crime will be utterly repugnant to him. 
He will stand before you a man in- 
capable of theft or any immoral action. 
You shall see!” she says. 

Just then back comes Herbert with a 
guy that looks like an English duke. 
This guy was James. 

“ James,” the lady says, “ guard this 
man carefully. He is at present a dan- 
gerous criminal, so have a care. You 
may have Henry and Robert to aid you. 
You can take turns watching him. Do 
not leave him unguarded for any mo- 
ment of the twenty-four hours. Waking 
or sleeping, watch him!” 

I didn’t get the stuff at all. It was 
all new to me. I didn’t know whether 
I was goin’ to be taken out an’ shot at 
sunrise or fed on turkey an’ champagne. 
I’d rather know what’s comin’ to me an’ 
Sleep easy. 

“Lady,” I says, “I lied to you. I 
ain’t got any wife an’ kids. I ain’t a 
new man, an’ I ain’t goin’ to be one. I 
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been in the can before, an’ I’m willin’ 
to go again. Call the cops!” I says. 

“ Not so,” she says. “ You shall have 
your chance. Take him away, James.” 

James done so. A Scotch clam is a 
noisy hoodlum alongside o’ James! I 
couldn’t get a word out o’ him. He 
made me get into bed in a room in the 
basement, an’ set himself down in a 
chair to watch me. 

I roll around in the bed an’ slowly 
lose my mind. After hours an’ hours I 
worry myself to sleep, an’ I’m no more 
than just snorin’ when somebody yanks 
the covers off o’ me an’ hands me a slap 
or the back that would ’a’ stung a— 
now—thinoceros. I hop up with a yell 
an’ look right into the face of a guy I 
know. It’s Bat Flanagan—him that 
fights Billy Parkes for the middle- 
weight championship at Frisco five years 
back. 

I could ’a’ kissed him. 

“ Bat,” I says, “gimme the dope. 
What’s comin’ to me?” 

“Oh,” he says, “ you know me, do 
you?” 

“Saw you fight Billy Parkes,” I says. 

“ Well, that won’t get you any break- 
fasts in bed now,” Bat says. “ Come, 
get your bath!” 

“ My what?” I says. 

“Your bath,” he tells me again. ‘“‘ No 
use kickin’. You might as well do what 
you’re told without makin’ trouble. 
You'll have to do it anyhow,” he says. 
“ Come on!” 

“ All right,” I says. “ But gimme the 
dope, Bat—please!”’ 

I tell him how I come where I am, an’ 
what I don’t know. 

“ You’re at Miss Bartholomew’s sum- 
mer colony,” Bat tells me. ‘“ Miss Bar- 
tholomew is one o’ the nicest nuts that 
ever came loose. She’s a nut, but she’s 
nice, an’ she’s got enough money to 
keep out o’ Matteawan. The only 
trouble with her is too much educa- 
tion. She knows how to make the 
world over right, an’ she won’t be happy 
till she does it—or falls in love with 
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some guy. If she falls in love, the world 
will be all right, an’ she won’t need to 
make it over. Herbert Bostwick, the 
guy you speak of, is a broker from Bos- 
ton. He’s tryin’ to make the weddin’- 
bells ring a tune she’ll like, an’ I hope 
he does. He knows more about the bat- 
tin’-averages in the big leagues than he 
does about Browning, an’ he likes meat. 
He’s a regular guy. I’m the professor 
of practical hygiene for the colony, an’ 
I like my job, so come on!” 

“Well, what am I, Bat?” I says. 
“Where do I come in?” 

“ You’re a piece o’ the world that’s to 
be made over.” Bat gives it to me with 
a grin. “This place is the factory 
where you get altered, an’ I’m one o’ 
the workmen!” 


V 
Ir listens worse as I hear more. I 
follow Bat outdoors, an’ you know 
what? It ain’t daylight yet! 


“'What’s the idea?” I says. 

“ Reform starts at four o’clock every 
morning,” Bat says. “ Bath first!” 

“Do they keep the tub in the front 
yard?” I asks him. 

“ Betwixt the banks o’ the Skooch- 
amadumkeg River,” Bat says. 

“ The river!” I says. “ Ow!” 

You know a river is all right to pick 
fish from or commit suicide in, but as a 
bath-tub— 

I follow him down to the dock an’ 
climb into a bathin’-suit. Cold? Woof! 
I never knew before what the sun was 
good for besides daylight. I stood 
shiverin’ on the edge o’ the dock an’ 
looked down at the river. From the 
way I felt the skatin’ must ’a’ been fine; 
but the swimmin’— 

“ Kill me some kind way, Bat!” I begs 
him. “ Gimme carbolic acid, or beat me 
to death with a club, or—” 

An’ then you know what? He pushed 
mein! Say, I wouldn’t ’a’ done that to a 
cog. Oh, you ice-house! B-r-r-r-r! Oh, 
that water! I swallowed more’n half 


there was in the river, an’ then come up 
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an’ swum ashore in what was left. I 
run for my clothes, an’ they was gone. 
That dog of a Bat Flanagan was away 
up the hill with ‘em, laughin’ at me an’ 
tellin’ me to run. 

An’ I had to run! In my bare feet! 
I stepped on everything rough in the 
whole State o’ Maine. An’ shake—ooh! 
I shook till I rattled like a second-hand 
Ford on a corduroy road.- My bones all 
come loose an’ whanglety-banged around 
inside o’ me, like a handful 0’ dice in a 
winnin’ crap - shooter’s fist. I froze so 
solid I couldn’t swear, an’ then I got so 
mad I forgot I was cold. I chased that 
dog of a Bat up the hill an’ through 
some woods an’ into a big cow-pasture— 
me barefoot, mind you, an’ him with 
shoes to his feet! 

Then I stepped on a thistle, an’ had 
to sit down; an’ when I sit down, I set 
on another thistle, an’ after that I don’t 
care what happens to me. I stand on 
my one good foot like a stork at rest, 
an’ pick thistles out o’ my person with © 
both hands. 

An’ then I find out somethin’ new. I 
think I’m in a cow-pasture, but I ain’t. 
A cow may be a lady, but a bull ain’t 
no gentleman—you take it from me. I 
hear Bat, safe on the far side of a 
prickly-wire fence, yellin’ at mé) an’ 
I turn around just in time to mi§s geét- 
tin’ hit by the he friend of them: 
that I thought there was nothin’ im the 
pasture but! 2 

I didn’t think anything but “@ lion 
could get as mad as that bull was; so I 
forget about some o’ the thistles in my 
foot, an’ run some more. Every time 
that overgrown horned tiger just barely 
missed me, I forgot about some more o’ 
the thistles an’ put my mind on speed. 
By an’ by I fly. I know I can’t fly, but 
I did! I got over the prickly-wire fence, 
an’ flyin’ was the only way I could ’a’ 
done it. 

I get over the fence all right, but bein’ 
het up like I was, an’ havin’ other things 
to think of, I don’t pick my landin’- 
spot. My luck done that for me. F Sail 











over that fence like a feather on a gale 
o’ wind, an’ light like a ton o’ brick— 
in a blackberry-bush! I never knowed 
before that they growed pins on bushes. 
Boy, the sight of a blackberry pie in a 
window even now ‘ll make me break 
out in a rash! 

Bat, he picks me down off o’ that pin- 
tree a little at a time, an’ kind o’ puts 
me together. “Come on!” he says. 

Them was the only two words he 
seemed to know real well. I follow him 
to the house, an’ when I’m inside, where 
it’s warm an’ I don’t need ’em, I get my 
clothes back. I got an awful yen for 
a smoke, an’ I frisk my pants for the 
makin’s. They ain’t there. 

“No tobacco!” Bat says. “ Hustle 
into your clothes an’ come to your 
breakfast.” 

I don’t care who knows it—I busted 
right out cryin’. 

“ Aw, please, Bat!” I begs. “ Just a 
couple o’ lungfuls!” 

“Miss Bartholomew’s 
says. “ Come on!” 

I come. He sets me down to a table, 
an’ since I can’t smoke, I’m hungry as 
a flea on a china doll. They hand me 
a little thimbleful 0’ some kind o’ saw- 
dusty stuff, an’ a couple o’ drops o’ milk. 
I wolf it into me at one gulp an’ wait 
for the rest. 

“Come on!” Bat says again. 

“ But where’s the rest o’ the scoffin’?” 
I asks him. 

“ There ain’t,” he says. “Come on!” 

I'd just got started to hollerin’ when 
Miss Bartholomew come in. 

“This guy won’t give me nothin’ to 
eat,” I bawls right at her. “ You can’t 
treat me like this,” I says. “It ain’t 
legal. I know law,” I tells her. “ You 
can’t do this to me. You ain’t got no 
right. Either you turn me up to the 
police or you gimme somethin’ to eat,” 
I says. “I know my rights!” 

“] will explain,” she says, real sweet. 
“ Gluttony,” she says, “ is one of the in- 
dications of criminal instinct an’ one of 
the most evil of the — now — abnormal 
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orders,” he 
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habits upon which the instinct fattens 
itself. Gluttony, uncleanliness, _ idle 
ness, are guilty—-now—accessories be- 
fore the fact of crime. Crime is not 
natural. Crime is a diseased growth pos- 
sible only in the soil of evii—now—en- 
vironment, wrong habits of life an’ 
thought. Destroy the fertile soil, an’ 
the poisonous weed of crime withers an’ 
dies.” 

“ An’ I’m goin’ to wither an’ die if I 
don’t get somethin’ to eat!” I says. 
“I’m a grown man, lady, an’ I got to 
have my scoffin’. Don’t I get—maybe 
a little ham or somethin’?” 

“ You do not,” she says. “ Your diet 
will be chiefly vegetarian. Meat pan- 
ders directly to the carnal in man. No 
doubt it will seem a hardship to you, 
but I assure you that eating is largely 
a matter of habit. Very little is neces- 
sary for the—now—sustenance of life. 
The less food you partake of, the quicker 
will the poison growth of crime in your 
nature fade an’ die. Each morning you 
will receive a portion of Dr. Schrechen- 
fleuger’s glutenized barley bran equal to 
the amount which I see you have just 
censumed, together with a little skimmed 
milk. This will be your sole ration each 
day for—iet us say—two weeks.” 

I don’t care what happens to me when 
I hear that. If anybody’s goin’ to 
starve me to death I want it to be done 
by them that’s got the legal right. 

“T won’t stand for it!” I yells. 
“Help!” I says. “Murder! Police! 
Help! Help! Police!” 

When I’m out o’ breath, Miss Bar- 
tholomew looks at Bat, an’ she says: 

“ Professor Flanagan, I think that for 
the present it would be best to—now— 
eliminate the milk from his diet. The 
animal fat, even in skimmed milk, may 
be dangerous to him in his present state. 
Yes,” she says, “ eliminate the milk, an’ 
serve him his bran in warm spring- 
water.” 

I’m licked. 

“Tf I'll be good an’ don’t eat notk- 
in much, can I have a little smoke now 
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an’ again?” I says. “ Please, miss! Have 
a heart!” 

“ No tobacco!” she says, like a judge 
givin’ some guy life. “This will be 
your daily routine. You will rise at 
four o’clock an’ take your cold plunge. 
Thereafter you will run five miles bare- 
footed over the dewy hills with Professor 
Flanagan. I have not the time to ex- 
plain to you the — now — philosophy of 
Dr. Kneipp, but the contact with the 
earth will be of benefit to you. You 
will return by six an’ have your break- 
fast of bran an’ warm _ spring-water. 
From six thirty to ten, Professor Flan- 
agan will have you in charge, during 
which time, under his instruction, you 
will practise the system of exercises 
which I have devised for such as you. 
They consist,” she says, “of rhythmic 
bending an’ swaying, an’ they-—now— 
enhance harmony in the soul. 

“ From ten to twelve, Donald Hether- 
ington, the poet an’ — now — apostle of 
the beautiful, who is fortunately a guest 
here, will instruct you in poetry. He 
will read to you from his own works an’ 
those of the other masters. This is 
done to stamp the image of beauty on 
your soul, an’ to erase the ugly lines 
of crime. From twelve to two you will 
go into the silence with the Swami 
Abukarthum. I know little of his 
method, but he wishes to experiment 
with you, an’ I am willing to trust him. 
There is glory enough for all. From 
two until four I will take you in charge 
personally, an’ we shall reason together. 
From four to six Professor Flanagan 
will again have you in charge. From 
six to eight, Professor Amantorso, the 
nature expert, will walk with you. He 
will point out the beauty of the sunset 
an’ the moonrise. He will call your at- 
tention to the even-song of the birds, the 
ckirping of the insects, an’ the life of 
all the little folk of forest an’ field. 
This is to—now—inculcate love of na- 
ture. At eight you will retire. My 
servants, James, Robert, an’ Henry, 


will take turns in guarding you, so any 
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attempt to escape will be useless. One 
of them will be always close by, during 
your activities.” 

“ An’ don’t I eat while I’m doin’ all 
this?” I asks her. 

“Your bit of bran an’ warm spring- 
water in the morning,” she says. 

Just then Herbert—him with the 
mean eye an’ the husky shoulders— 
come in. He gimme a bad look, an’ he 
says to Miss Bartholomew: 

“If you’ve finished with your pet 
crook, will you play a set of tennis with 
me?” 

“You don’t approve, do you, Her- 
bert?” she says, real sad. 

“T do not,” he says. “ This chap is 
just an ordinary, porch-climbing thug 
who ought to be in the penitentiary, an’ 
he’ll never be anything else.” 

“ Ah, but he will,” she says. “ Wait 
an’ see him a month from now.” 

“ Yes,” I butts in. “ Wait an’ see me 
a month from now. You'll have to go 
to the morgue to see me a month from 
now,” I says. 

“Shut up, you!” Herbert says. “If 
you open your mouth again I’ll give you 
some medicine that ‘ll do you some 
good.” 

“ Herbert!” Miss Bartholomew says. 
“You shall not speak to him so 
harshly!” 

“ All right,” Herbert says; “but the 
idea of coddling an ugly thug like that, 
an’ wasting kind treatment on him!” 

That’s where I go insane. . 

“Kind treatment!” I yells. “ Kind 
treatment!” An’ I fall down in my chair 
an’ laugh wild, like an actor. 

Ain’t life hard to get rid of, though? 
I did all she said for the next month, an’ 
still I lived. Hungry? Say, it was a 
good thing for them cows they had their 
gentleman friend in the field along with 
‘em. If he hadn’t been there, I'd ’a’ 
gone in an’ bit a steak out o’ one of ’em. 

An’ them exercises! Say, they was 
worse than the hardest work that was 
ever done. An’ Bat—the dog!—when I 
laid down he’d throw ice-water on me. 

















There ain’t no man goin’ to rest easy 
when you throw ice-water on him. 

An’ this long-haired poet — now— 
Hetherington. He’s so nutty I’m scared 
of him. He’d look in a book an’ yell, 
an’ wave his arms, an’ comb his hair 
with his fingers, an’ roll his eyes till he 
had me scared stiff. I didn’t know 
when he’d take a turn for the worse an’ 
bite me. 

An’ this—now—Swami thing. You 
know what? He was just some kind of 
a foreign coon. That’s a fact! He was 
all dressed up like a circus-actor or 
somethin’, an’ you know what he done? 
He’d just sit cross-legged like a tailor 
in front o’ me, an’ shut his eyes for 
hours at a time, an’ I had to keep him 
company. 

An’ this Professor Amantorso! He 
told me the names o’ so many bugs I 
think I got ’em for life. An’ then, for 
two hours every day, Miss Bartholomew 
’d tell me how good I was gettin’, an’ 
how nice I felt, an’ why. An’ I still 
hved! 

After two weeks they gimme some 
more to eat. They gimme some nuts an’ 
dates an’ some different kind 0’ saw- 
dust, but all it done was to make me 
hungrier for a regular meal. An’ I still 
lived! 

VI 


Ar the end of a month Miss Bar- 
tholomew comes to me an’ says: 

“ William, your progress has been so 
rapid that I have decided to allow you 
an hour a day to spend as you wish. 
You will be watched from a distance, 
so escape is impossible.” 

The next day I’m almost alone for 
the first time in a month. I’m sunnin’ 
myself by the river, wishin’ for a smoke 
an’ a drink an’ a beefsteak, when I hear 
voices on the bank above me. It’s Miss 
Bartholomew an’ Herbert. 

“ Don’t you love me?” Herbert says. 

“]T think I do,” she says. “ But my 
work, Herbert! I must devote my life 
to my work.” — 
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“Oh, can’t you see how nonsensical it 
is?” he says. 

“] cannot,” she says. “ Herbert, if 
I succeed with this man I am experi- 
mentin’ on now, I shall devote myself 
to reform,” she says. “If I can prove 
that I have reformed him, even you will 
admit that my system is successful, 
won’t you?” 

“If you can prove it,” he says, “I 
will. If you can reform that plug-ugly, 
you can do anything.” 

“ We will put it to the test,” she says; 
“ an’ if I find I have failed with him, I 
will marry you. To-morrow morning I 
will tell him that I think him cured, an’ 
that he is free to go. I will leave my 
pearl necklace an’ diamond earrings on 
the table in the lower hall, just by his 
room, where he cannot ‘fail of seeing 
them. You an’ I will watch\for him at 
the gate, an’ you shall search:him, If 
he hasn’t the jewelry on him he shall go 
in peace, an’ we must part; for in that 
case I must devote my life to the work. 
If he steals the jewelry, you may turn 
him over to the police, or do with him 
as you like, an’ I shall be free to marry 
you, Herbert.” 

“He'll steal it,” Herbert says, an’ I 
hear ’em kissin’. 

“ He will, will he?” says I to myself. 
“Here’s where I get square with both 
of you!” 

So the next morning, when Miss Bar- 
tholomew tells me that I’m cured, an’ 
that I can go, I goes to my room, an’ 
on the table in the hall I sees the shiners 
layin’. Do I gobble ’em? I do not! I 
shy around ’em like a country-bred 
horse around a fire-engine. 

I comb my hair, an’ put on my hat, 
an’ walk down the lane to the road. At 
the gate Herbert an’ Miss Bartholomew 
step out an’ meet me. 

“T don’t suppose you’ve got anything 
that doesn’t belong to you?” Herbert 
Says, real nasty. 

“No, sir,” I says. “I’m completely 
cured. I couldn’t steal nothin’ even if 
I wanted to,” I says. 
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“Oh, Herbert, I have succeeded!” 
Miss Bartholomew says, an’ begun to 
cry. She didn’t act real happy about it. 

“ We'll see about that,” Herbert says, 
an’ begun friskin’ me. “ He ain’t got 
’em,” he admits, after he’d gone over me 
like a monkey mother over its baby’s 
head. 

“ Oh, I’ve succeeded!” Miss Barthol- 
omew says, an’ cries some more. 

“Did you see them diamonds in the 
hall?” Herbert asks me. 

“Yes, sir,” I says; “but I couldn’t 
steal ‘em. I’m cured. Miss Barthol- 
omew has succeeded,” I says. 

“Oh, Herbert, we must part,” she 
says. “I have succeeded! I must de- 
vote my life to the work.” 

“ All right!” Herbert growls. “ But 
I'm goin’ to take what’s comin’ to me 
out o’ this fellow’s hide. Everything 
would ’a’ come out all right if it hadn’t 
been for him”; an’ he makes for me, 
fightin’ mad. 

As I tell you, I’m in the ring once, 
an’ while the month’s trainin’ had been 
awful on my feelin’s, it had left me fit- 
ter’n you’d think for. He maybe could 
’a’ outboxed me, but I knew more 
rough stuff than him, an’ pretty soon 
I’ve got him flat on his back, an’ I’m 
gettin’ even for ail my trouble. 

You know what? Miss Bartholomew 
she lit on me like a starved rat on a 
hunk o’ cheese! Oh, she scratched me 
all up before I could leave go of Herbert 
an’ step to one side. Bat Flanagan had 
heard the row, an’ come up on the run; 
an’ when I pile off o’ Herbert he grabs 
an’ holds me. 

Miss Bartholomew she falls down on 
Herbert, an’ pats his face, an’ cries, an’ 
takes on awful. 

“Oh, Herbert!” she says. “It’s all 
my fault! An’ now he’s killed you—the 
brute! It’s all my fault! Oh, Herbert,” 
she says, “please live for me! I'll 
marry you,” she says. “I don’t care 


anything about the work. Just live for 
me, Herbert,” she says, “an’ we'll be 
married right away!” 
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So Herbert come to life, an’ they 
squeezed each other for quite a while 
an’ talked mush. Then Miss Bartholo- 
mew takes notice o’ me. 

“Take him to town an’ hand him over 
to the police,” she says to Bat. 
“ They’re the ones to handle an ungrate- 
ful murderer such as he is. Have him 
locked up, an’ I'll prefer a _ charge 
against him of burglary an’ attempted 
murder,” she says. “I'll have him 
sent up for life!” 

On top o’ what I’d took already! I'd 
went through that awful month, an’ then, 
after it’s up, they hand me over to the 
cops, same as they should ’a’ done ac- 
cordin’ to law in the first place! It’s 
too much even for Bat Flanagan. At 
the edge o’ town he stops the team an’ 
tells me to beat it. 

“You’ve had enough for once,” he 
says. “Tl risk my job an’ telk ’em 
you escaped from me.” 

So I bum it down to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, hungry as a wolf, an’ 
on the street there who do I meet but 
Connie Markle? 

“What happened to you?” he says. 

“Oh,” I says, tryin’ to be sarcastic, 
“T was took into society, an’ fed on 
champagne an’ turkey an’ kind words 
for a month,” I says. 

I’m sore as an ulcerated tooth ‘cause 
he didn’t stick around an’ help me 
make a getaway. 

“'You’re a fine pal!” he says. “ You 
bein’ fed on the fat o’ the land an’ me 
in the can! Why didn’t you tell ’em 
about me, an’ let me in on it? I come 
back to Portsmouth here an’ got vagged 
for thirty days. I just got off the rock- 
pile this mornin’,” he says. “ You're 
pretty lucky!” he says. 

An’ then I hit him. It took five cops 
to pry me loose off 0’ him, an’ the judge 
gimme three months for assault an’ 
battery. 

Do you wonder I’m sore? Ain’t I 
got a right to be? I know I ain’t as 
sensitive as some, but I got feelin’s, 
ain’t I? Huh? 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


CHANCE meeting at a “ gospel mission” in the slums of Boston develops into a friendship 
between Bradford Vinton, the son of a rich Back Bay family, and Sylvia Alden, a girl of 
much lower social station. Sylvia is a ship-captain’s daughter, and since her father’s death 

at sea she has supported herself and helped to support her aunt and a younger brother. Besides 
doing clerical work in a sail-loft on Commercial Street, she sells tickets in a motion-picture theater 
and does odd jobs as an accountant. Bradford admires her not only for her beauty, but also for 
her cheerful energy and efficiency, which put to shame his life of cultured leisure; and before long 
he realizes that he is deeply in-love with her. When he tells her so, she warns him that they belong 
to different worlds, and that he cannot marry her without suffering social disaster; but his passion 
-overpowers her resistance, and she admits that she loves him. Her prediction of trouble is speedily 
verified, for Eliot Vinton, the young man’s father, tells Bradford to choose between his family and 
his fiancée. Young Vinton’s reply is to leave home, practically penniless, and deeply incensed against 
his father on learning that Captain Alden was in the service of the elder Vinton, that he died owing 
four thousand dollars to his employer, and that Sylvia has since been struggling to pay off the debt, 
Eliot Vinton having insisted upon every penny due. 

Ready to use any means of separating Sylvia from his son, Mr. Vinton gets her dismissed from 
her position in the sail-loft. Next he consults a disreputable “law-ghost,” or disbarred lawyer, one 
Irvin Stagg, who undertakes to get information about the girl. Stagg calls in his still more dis- 
reputable son, Meiny Stagg, a creature of the underworld, who promises to “ frame up” something 
that will please their wealthy client. 





four or five times, laughing with malice 
and exultation. 
Finally, more excited than he ever re- 


CHAPTER XI 


ELIOT VINTON PLAYS HIS TRUMP 











N the morning of the third day 
after Eliot Vinton’s second in- 
terview with Irvin Stagg, the 

shyster, for once true to a promise, sum- 
moned a messenger-boy and sent the old 
ship-owner a communication of the very 
highest import. Reaching the old gen- 
tleman just as he was arriving at his 
office, the message engulfed him in such 
a flood of joy that he forgot his rigorous 
principles to the extent of giving the boy 
a dime. Thereafter he shut himself up 
in his private room and reread the note 


membered having been, he departed on 
foot for Pemberton Square. On the way 
he stopped at the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany and drew two thousand dollars in 
hundred-dollar bills. 

The note said: 


My pEAR Mr. VINTON: 

I take pleasure in informing you that at last 
my investigators have succeeded in obtaining 
facts of vital importance. They are conclusive 
and irrefutable. I need say no more. 

I hesitate about sending you a written re- 
port, lest it might miscarry; but if you will 
do me the honor of calling, at your con- 


* Copyright, 1916, b» George Allan England—This story began in the January number of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE 
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venience, I shall be very glad to put into your 
hands an affidavit of the very greatest value. 


Sincerely yours, 
x. S. 


When Vinton reached the office on 
Pemberton Square the law-ghost greeted 
him with a jubilation he could not con- 
ceal. Already he felt the touch of the 
shipmaster’s fee—and fees were the 
breath of life to Stagg. 

He offered his hand to his aristocratic 
client, who in this glad moment unbent 
sufficiently to take it. Then, when both 
men were seated, he unlocked his desk 
drawer, took out a long manila envelope, 
carefully sealed, and handed it over with 
a leer of triumph. 

“ There, sir; read that,” said he; “ and 
jet me have your honest opinion of the 
kind of service I am in a position to offer 
anybody who wants irrefutable facts se- 
cured by delicate and difficult investiga- 
tions. Facts, sir, as I have told you 
before, are my strong point!” 

Oblivious to Stagg’s flow of verbiage, 
Vinton had already ripped the envelope 
with an unsteady forefinger. His eyes, 
blinking with eagerness, leaped along the 
lines of the typewritten affidavit that he 
held in his shaking hands. Twice through 
he read the document, then peered at 
Stagg from beneath his heavy, wrinkling 
eyebrows, and once more studied the pa- 
per, as if to let its full significance pene- 
trate his mind. 

“ How’s that, sir?” demanded the shy- 


ster, smiling unpleasantly. “ Couldn’t 
beat it, could you?” 

“ Extraordinary!” Vinton exclaimed. 
“Incredible! You are quite positive it is 


correct?” 

“ Absolutely positive!” 

“Tt can all be proved?” 

“T assure you it can never be dis- 
proved, Mr. Vinton.” 

“H-m! There can be no possible loop- 
hole of evasion? No suspicion of a 
doubt?” 

“ None whatever,” the law-ghost as- 
sured him. “ Every fact set down in that 
paper is a matter of record. If you want 
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me to take you over to police headquar- 
ters and show you—” 

“No, no, that will not be necessary,” 
answered Vinton. “I prefer not to be 
seen there. It is quite genuine, I am 
convinced.” 

“ Glad you think so, Mr. Vinton,” said 
Stagg, blinking. “ It was hard enough to 
get, and cost money. In the first place, I 
had to—” 

“T am not interested in details,” in- 
terrupted the shipmaster, raising his lean 
hand. “ All I care for is the result.” 

“ Well, sir’’—the shyster leaned back 
with obese complacency—“ I flatter my- 
self the result is rather neat. I pride my- 
self on such results, sir, and on facts. 
I’m strong for facts, very strong! In this 
case, just as in the matter of that ship- 
owners’ liability bill—” 

“ Your honorarium,” interrupted Eliot 
Vinton, disturbed by this reference, “ has 
been well earned.” He removed his 
pince-nez and tapped the paper, as he 
squinted at the disbarred lawyer. “I 
have brought the fee with me, and am 
prepared to settle the account.” 

Once more he produced the familiar 
pocketbook, source of such joy to Stagg. 
The law-ghost, with mock indifference, 
waved his hand; but he could not hide 
the glitter of those money-lusting eyes. 

“ Just as you like, Mr. Vinton,” said 
he. “ Just as you like! Your word is as 
good as your bond. Of course, in a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents, it’s always well 
to keep things square, and if it’s no in- 
convenience to you—” 

Vinton laid two thousand dollars on 
Stagg’s desk. The shyster counted it 
with a hand which he could not keep 
from trembling a little, nodded, wrote out 
a receipt for all services in full to date, 
and handed it to the shipmaster, who 
stood up with a hard smile on his thin, 
shaven lips. 

“T’m sure everything will be satisfac- 
torily adjusted now, without the least 
difficulty,” proffered Stagg with a smirk. 

“No doubt,” answered Vinton coldly. 
“TI need to know only one thing more. 
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When and where can I see this—this per- 
son, with the absolute assurance that my 
son will neither be present nor arrive in- 
opportunely to interrupt the interview?” 

“Well, you'll catch her about five 
o’clock this afternoon,” said the law- 
ghost, as he scratched his chin, the bris- 
tles making an audible crepitation. 

“ And where?” 

“ At her house, No. 69 Oldham Street, 
East Boston. Your son won’t be there, 
that’s positive. That job he’s got with 
Holcomb Brothers don’t let him out till 
six. Five p.m. will do it, all right. You 
see, I’ve taken particular pains to find 
out all the facts about her habits and 
hours. Nothing like facts, Mr. Vinton! 
As I’ve said before, I’m _ particularly 
strong on—” 

“Very well, that is sufficient,” inter- 
rupted Vinton, taking his hat. “ Allow 
me to thank you for your services.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, sir. Delighted 
to have been able to do so much good. 
If you need any more investigations in 
this line or any other—” 

“T shall not forget you. Good day!” 

That afternoon at a quarter past five, 
the Vinton limousine, having crossed to 
East Boston by ferry, deposited its 
owner at the door of the apartment-house 
containing Sylvia’s little flat. With scorn- 
ful aversion Eliot surveyed the street and 
building, then climbed the steps, pressed 
the button labeled “ Alden,” and awaited 
admission with signs-of a nervousness un- 
usual to him. 

In a minute or two the door-catch 
clicked. With his every look betraying 
the most sovereign disdain of such sur- 
roundings, Eliot mounted two flights of 
stairs, found the door of Sylvia’s home, 
and rang again. The door opened, and 
he found himself face to face with the 
woman whom he detested more than he 
had ever realized he could detest any- 
thing in the world. 

In the hallway the light from a sash- 
curtained window showed him a girl 
dressed in a plain black skirt and white 
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shirt-waist; a serious, quiet-looking girl, 
gray-eyed and honest of look, with no 
adornment but a little silver chain, to 
which hung a small cross—the same chain 
that Sylvia had worn at the mission on 
the evening when Bradford first saw her. 
This girl seemed quite another type from 
what Eliot Vinton had expected to find. 
The shipmaster noted something of her 
direct gaze, her heavily coiled hair, and 
her unaffected simplicity of manner as 
she smiled non-committally at him. 

His hard heart, unmoved, became only 
more adamantine as he said: 

“Miss Alden, I believe?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 
come in, Mr. Vinton?” 

Startled, he blinked at her, then with 
unbending stiffness marched into the little 
parlor. The stuffed parrot seemed to eye 
him with disapproval. He sniffed frigid- 
ly as he looked about him and saw a pho- 
tograph of Bradford on top of the piano. 
Then he laid his shiny hat on the table 
beside a little pile of well-worn books, 
and queried: 

“May I ask how you know my name? 
Our dealings have so far been indirect. 
I do not believe I have ever had occasion 
to meet you personally.” 

The girl smiled again, and stood there 
with her joined hands hanging in front 
of her as she replied: 

“Oh, Bradford has told me so much 
about you, for one thing. And then, too, 
I’ve rather been expecting you, you see!” 

“ Expecting me? How so?” 

“Why, it. was inevitable that you 
would come. I’m glad you’re here. I’m 
very, very willing to answer you every- 
thing. Won’t you sit down?” 

“Thank you, no. My business with 
you is brief. You understand, of course, 
that I have positively forbidden my son 
to continue his present course of action?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And that I shall entirely disinherit 
him if he persists in his intentions? That 
he will suffer ostracism and social ruin?” 

“T understand that you will disinherit 
him,” she said calmly. 


“'Won’t you 
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Eliot Vinton flushed slightly as she ig- 
nored his threat of social punishment. 

“T am not disposed to argue with you, 
Miss Alden. I wish merely to ask you to 
renounce an affair which spells disaster 
for my son.” 

“You love him, then, so much?” she 
queried, her eyes seeming somehow to 
penetrate him, to appraise and judge him 
disquietingly. 

“T do,” answered Eliot, sensing a cer- 
tain discomfort in her presence. 

“ That’s odd!” she commented, as if 
half to herself. “ I can quite understand 
that, feeling as you do about my father 
and about me, you should try to perse- 
cute me and throw me out of employ- 
ment; but, loving your son as you say 
you do, I can mot understand how you 
could have closed the doors of his home 
against him and driven him to—” 

“ That will do!” interrupted the ship- 
master. “I am not here to be questioned, 
analyzed, or rebuked. I am hete for one 
purpose, and one alone.” 

“ Of course you mean by that—” 

“You understand perfectly well what 
I mean, Miss Alden. I am not appealing 
to you in the name of his mother and in 
my own name, but only for Bradford’s 
own sake. If you will give him up, and 
force him to abandon his mad folly, you 
can save him from destruction. He can 
then return to his home, his prospects, 
and all that life will mean to him in his 
proper environment. I—I beg you, do 
not drive me to extreme measures, but 
listen to reason before it is too late!” 

She turned, went to the window, and 
stood looking out for a moment at the 
mean sordidness of the street and at the 
limousine below, as if contrasting the 
actual with the potential. The sunlight of 
late afternoon, level and red, haloed her 
with gold. Then, all at once, she faced 
the shipmaster with the question: 

“ Suppose I should? Suppose I gave 
him up? The problem wouldn’t be solved, 
even then. You would still have to make 
him give me up—and Bradford would 
never, never do that!” 
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“ That remains to be seen,” answered 
Vinton, in a hard tone. “I guarantee to 
change his mind, if you will withdraw 
your influence over him and cooperate 
with me for his own good.” 

Sylvia laughed that low-pitched, quiet 
little laugh of hers. 

“ T doubt if you know Bradford as well 
as I do,” she replied. 

“ Pardon me for declining to discuss 
that question,” said the shipmaster. “I 
repeat my request. What is more, I am 
willing to make you certain offers of very 
material advantage.” 

“ Offers?” she repeated after him, 
frowning a little, with that straight line 
between her brows which always showed 
when she was puzzled. “ What offers, 
Mr. Vinton? What do you mean?” 

“ Why, just this,” he answered, speak- 
ing with precise care. “If you will do 
as I wish, I will, in the first place, ob- 
tain for you a position very much easier 
and more lucrative than any you now 
hold. In the second place, I will remit 
the debt which—” 

“No more, please, Mr. Vinton!” she 
interrupted suddenly. She faced him as 
a nun might face some brute who had 
struck deep into her soul with a gross in- 
sult. “ Please go, now! I don’t want to 
forget myself and say anything that might 
hurt Bradford later on.” 

“Go?” said the shipmaster. 
mean—you refuse—”’ 

“I mean that I want you to go. Right 
now—please!” 

“ Never, till this thing is settled! You 
are ruining my son. My duty is to save 
him. Are you positively determined to 
wreck him?” 

She made no answer, but only pointed 
toward the door. Flushing with anger, 
he exclaimed: 

“You understand, of course, that I 
shall never tolerate this infamy without a 
struggle of the most bitter sort?” 

“I know all that,” said the girl, “ and 
it makes no difference—not the slightest 
in the world.” All her color had faded; 
in the waning light her eyes seemed to 


“ You 

















glow. “-For the last time, I ask you to 
leave me.” 

“You refuse to listen to reason?” he 
demanded, shivering with nerve-stress 
and rage. ‘“ You know what that will 
mean to you?” 

She turned her back on him, leaned 
against the window-frame, and scorned 
him with her silence. 

“TI give you one more chance,” he 
forced himself to say. ‘“ Again I ask, do 
you refuse?” 

No answer. 

“Very well!” said he, his voice shak- 
ing with malicious triumph. “ I have done 
my whole duty by you, and far more than 
my duty. I have given you your oppor- 
tunity, and you have refused it.” From 
his pocket he drew the affidavit and held 
it out to her. “ Now look at this!” 

She shook her head. 

“ Nothing that you can show me will 
have any effect,” she retorted. “I’m 
tired of all this. Aren’t you ever going?” 

“ Not until you have seen this paper,” 
he answered. “If you will not break off 
the affair, this will. One look at it will be 
enough for my son!” 

Wonderingly she turned toward him. 

“ What do. you mean?” she queried, 
understanding nothing, yet with a sudden 
anxiety. 

“ Read this and see!” he exulted. 

Troubled, she advanced her hand, took 
the paper, and gazed at it with wonder- 
ing eyes. She read a line or two, looked 
up at the old shipmaster, who stood there 
with a sneer on his lips, and then again 
peered at the typewritten words. 

As if dazed, she seemed to be trying to 
comprehend. Then, quite suddenly, she 
caught her breath. 

“ So, then, it is the truth, eh?” gibed 
Vinton, nodding. ‘“ You remember it 
now, do you?” 

The paper slid from her hand and fell 
to the floor. Sylvia stood there looking 


down at it for a second. Then she made 
three or four steps to the threadbare sofa 
and sank down to a sitting posture, with 
her head bent forward. 
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“ Well, what do you say?” demanded 
the shipmaster. ‘ What do you say te 
that?” 

“I—TI surrender him — to you,” she 

whispered, the spoken words fading off to 
nothing. “ I—” 
* Suddenly her voice, breaking with a 
gasp, failed utterly. The annihilating 
weight of a long and barbarous per- 
secution crushed down upon her, an 
avalanche of irresistible malice. As in a 
horrible vision, she gazed blindly at this 
man who, not content with having re- 
viled her father’s memory, with having 
for years drained her of money to pay a 
debt that was not hers, with having 
driven her relentlessly from her employ- 
ment, now sought to impose on her this 
culminant infamy. 

Something seemed to break within her 
heart and soul. Before this horrible and 
overpowering onslaught, Sylvia’s vital 
forces gave way. Her head fell back, all 
the strength went out of her body, and she 
sank down before Eliot Vinton in a dead 
faint. 

“H-m!” grunted the shipmaster aston- 
ished at the effect of his coup, and just a 
little alarmed. He peered at her squint- 
ingly, then nodded. “ Clever actress!” he 
muttered. “No wonder Bradford was 
deceived!” 

He picked up the affidavit and thrust it 
into his pocket. Then he put on his hat, 
walked to the door, and, pausing, looked 
back at the unconscious girl. In his hard 
heart nothing stirred at sight of her, 
beautiful and young, and full of life’s 
florescence, thus suddenly struck down by 
his assault—nothing save the exultant re- 
alization: 

“I have saved my son!” 

He stood there for a moment, silent and 
very grim. Without, a huckster’s nasal 
cry echoed down the mean street. With- 
in, all was still. The shipmaster threw 
one final glance of scorn about the shabby 
little parlor. His cold eyes seemed to 
spurn the girl in her helplessness, in her 
confession of irretrievable defeat. Then, 
with a sneering laugh of triumph, he left 
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her lying there, and so departed from 
that house of desolation. 





CHAPTER XII 
BREAKING THE FINAL BOND 


Unmovep by any slightest qualms of 
pity or remorse, cold and implacable as 
fate, the old shipmaster climbed into his 
car, flung a single word, “ Home!” at 
the chauffeur, and leaned back against 
the deep leather cushions with grim satis- 
faction. The fact that he had just stricken 
a woman down, as absolutely as if his 
hand had stunned her with a mallet, gave 
him nothing but a stern, self-righteous 
satisfaction. 

“T have saved my son!” was the 
thought which bore up that hard and 
clannish soul of his. 

Through his mind passed words from 
the Proverbs of Solomon—words taught 
him long and long ago in his youth by 
his uncompromising father—words that 
now forcefully recurred, to justify and 
strengthen him: 


The lips of a strange woman drop as a 
honeycomb, and her mouth is smoother than 
oil; but her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp 
as a two-edged sword. Her feet go down to 
death; her steps take hold on hell. 


Thus, adamantine in his pitiless fixity 
of purpose, he returned toward the home 
to which he now hoped that Bradford 
would soon come back. Across the ferry 
the limousine carried him, then slowly 
and with difficulty made way up Han- 
over Street, noisy and crowded with the 
traffic of late afternoon. 

Wrapped in his arrogant aloofness, 
Eliot Vinton sat there, oblivious to every- 
thing but his thoughts, apart from all 
that noisy, jostling, common life of the 
North End, with its alien crowds, its 
saloons and auction-dens, its penny ar- 
cades, its pawn-shops. Or, if he noticed 
any of these things at all, he viewed them 
merely with a high disdain, as factors 
of a life infinitely remote from his. 
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Before the Vinton limousine had landed 
from the East Boston ferry, its owner’s 
son stood peering with some indecision 
through the window of one of the more 
prosperous-looking Hanover Street pawn- 
shops. The gold letters on this window 
announced that Israel Adelstein, in addi- 
tion to his broking business, paid highest 
cash prices for jewelry. After some hesi- 
tation, and with a glance up and down 
the street which betrayed his lack of self- 
possession—for one’s first visit to a pawn- 
shop is always disconcerting—Bradford 
Vinton mustered his nerve, pushed the 
door open, and entered Adelstein’s do- 
main. This was a somewhat pretentious 
establishment, though a trifle dark, for 
the thrifty Israel had not yet turned on 
the lights. 

Far away, at the end of the swarming 
street, the ferry-boat was just now dock- 
ing, as Bradford stood hesitant and em- 
barrassed before a long show-case filled 
with gauds, and gazed about him at the 
extraordinary collection of wares which 
crowded walls and shelves. With mingled 
reluctance and exultation he waited, his 
face a study of half shame and whole 
resolution, through which seemed burning 
a prescience of supreme joy. 

Bradford looked weary, too—weary 
and less well-kempt than in the other 
days. His suit, though still presentable, 
showed the lack of the tailor’s good 
graces. His hands, for all the scrubbing 
he had given them, had lost their mani- 
cured softness and whiteness. They bore 
some slight cuts and bruises, together with 
a blister or two, for though they ached 
with the unusual strain of labor, they 
had not yet grown tough or developed 
calluses. 

The day had been a hard one for Brad- 
ford. All through the tedious hours he 
had toiled in a dark, ill-ventilated shop, 
hot with steam and evil-smelling from the 
composition-vats and the great, swinging 
cylinders of Holcomb Brothers’ printer’s- 
roller factory on Batterymarch Street. 
No clerical job had been his, no sinecure, 
nor even skilled labor that might have 














wakened mental interest to dull the 
tedium of the unwonted effort. No; all 
day long, as an apprentice, he had stood 
in greasy overalls at a bench, and with a 
sharp knife had toilsomely sliced off the 
tenacious, gluelike composition from the 
iron cores of worn-out rollers. 

This, as you will find if you try it, is 
about the most discouraging kind of 
menial toil imaginable; and Bradford was 
well worn down with it. Yet still, as he 
stood there at the show-case of Israel’s 
establishment, the gladness in his eye 
contradicted the slight pallor of his cheek, 
where the bone showed with more em- 
phasis than in the other days. His face 
expressed happiness and purpose. One 
might have thought some inner warmth, 
penetrating the tired exterior, made that, 
too, shine with the reflex of its glow. 

Now came Adelstein, shuffling from 
some obscure back room, in slippered feet 
and with gold spectacles on brow. 

“ Vell, sir? Vot can I do for you?” 

Bradford drew a heavy ring from his 
left hand and laid it on a square of black 
velvet which lay atop the show-case. 

“How much can you give me for 
that?” asked he, with a certain hesita- 
tion which bespoke his innocence of pawn- 
shop dickerings. 

Israel switched on an incandescent that 
hung above the case. He picked up the 
ring in fat, hairy fingers; and, sliding 
down his spectacles, studied it closely. 
This way and that he turned it, blinking 
a little as he noted the elaborate chasing 
of the gold and the magnificent cameo, 
cut with the Vinton coat of arms. Then, 
with a glance at Bradford’s hands and 
clothes, and with a note of suspicion in 
his guttural voice, he queried: 

“ You vant to pawn this?” 

“ No—to sell it,” answered Bradford, 
trying to appear well at ease and making 
a failure of the attempt. 

Israel shook his wise old head. 

“T cannot buy it,” said he. “ Efery 
jeweler in Boston knows this ring. It is 
a famous heirloom, listed as an art trea- 
sure. So, you see, I cannot buy.” 
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Bradford flushed suddenly, understand- 
ing the old Jew’s thought. 

“ Oh, it’s mine, all right enough!” he 
exclaimed naively. “ I — I’m — working 
row. But it’s my ring. See here!” 

He presented his card, then drew out 
a letter or two, addressed to him. Still 
Adelstein hesitated. Bradford showed his 
initials in the corner of a handkerchief, 
also in the sweat-band of his hat. All 
this cumulative evidence seemed to con- 
vince the pawnbroker. He pondered a 
moment, with knit brows; then nodded 
assent. 

“ That,” said he, “is different.” His 
eyes narrowed inscrutably. “I gif you 
two hundred dollars.” 

“No,” answered Bradford, shaking his 
head. ‘“ That’s not enough. I’m not 
going to dicker with you, but I’ll tell you 
that this cameo is a hundred and fifty 
years old, and its market value is more 
than a thousand dollars. If I wanted to 
take it to any of the big jewelers up on 
West Street, or Tremont—” 

“T make that three hundred,” proffered 
Israel, fully cognizant of the truth of 
Bradford’s statements. 

“You’ve got to double that, to talk to 
me,”’ countered Vinton. 

He reached for the ring, and slipped it 
back on his finger. Adelstein reflected, 
sore distressed. He had a shrewd sus- 
picion that Vinton pére would give much 
more than a thousand to rescue the cameo 
from display in a Hanover Street pawn- 
shop window—a display which he count- 
ed on making, and bringing to the notice 
of the shipmaster by devious means. 
Still, parting with currency was grievous 
to be borne. 

The young man was about to take his 
leave. Israel detained him with a crooked 
hand. 

“Let me see it vunce more,” said he, 
and again took the gem in his deft fingers. 
He put a magnifying glass to his eye, 
studied the carving with deliberation, 
satisfied himself that it was the very ring 
he believed it to be, and then said with 
an air of finality: “ Four hundred!” 


’ 
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“T’ll meet you half way,” answered 
Bradford. “ Five hundred takes it—and 
you’ve got the bargain of your life!” 

Israel sighed deeply. 

“Tt vill ruin me,” he began, “ but—” 

“ All right, give it back!” exclaimed 
Bradford, reaching for the gem. 

“ But I vill give it, to accommodate 
you,” the Jew concluded. He turned, 
fumbled on his desk, found and made out 
a bill of sale, and shoved this over the 
show-case to Bradford, together with a 
pen. “ Sign here,” directed he, pointing 
at a dotted line. 

‘“‘ Show me the five hundred first,” de- 
manded Bradford, with a canny shrewd- 
ress which, a few weeks before, would 
have lain quite outside his sphere. “ And 
by the way, give me some of it in small 
bills, please.” 

With reluctance, even at that stage of 
the bargaining, Adelstein opened his safe 
and produced the money. A minute later 
Bradford’s lean pocketbook bulged with 
a plumpness now unusual, while the Vin- 
ton heirloom of all heirlooms had passed 
into the pawnbroker’s keeping. 

“Tf you have any others—” suggested 
Israel, blinking and rubbing his hands. 

“T’'ll bear you in mind,” answered 
Bradford. ‘“ Good-by!” 

Then, while Adelstein peered after him 
appraisingly, in joy at such a windfall 
of fortune, he turned and left the shop, 
with a singular exultation in his eye. 
Purposefully he strode toward Scollay 
Square, where he could reach a tunnel 
connection, making his way with almost 
boyish eagerness among the crowding 
pedestrians. 

Half a block from the pawn-shop he 
came upon a flower-booth. Here he 
stopped, bought a modest little bunch 
of pinks—well he knew Sylvia would 
accept no more—and then, with these 
wrapped in a paper, ran across the rutted 
cobbles of the street. 

A ponderous limousine, bowling out 
from behind a truck, honked at him with 
a violent and insulting summons—“ Out 


of the way!” Bradford leaped just in 
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time to miss being crushed, but not quite 
quick enough to dodge a squirt of muddy 
slime which the forward tire spewed up 
on him, and even on the paper containing 
the pinks. 

As the car shot past, he turned with 
swift anger; but sudden recognition 
leaped into the hostility of his eyes. He 
had caught a moment’s glance, in the 
late afternoon half-light, of a huddled and 
cblivious figure on the back seat. His 
face flushed a dull red; his jaw dropped. 

“* Arrogance—never anything but arro- 
gance!”’ he muttered. “ Thank God the 
ring’s gone, and with it the last link bind- 
ing me to that!” 

For a moment, as he gained the oppo- 
site sidewalk, he frowned at his muddied 
trousers. Then, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, he dismissed such a triviality; but 
the anger in his eyes still smoldered as he 
mingled with the human current. 

Suddenly an uneasy wonder insinuated 
itself into the recesses of his mind. 

“What brings him here?” thought 
bradford. ‘“ Why should he be going up 
Hanover Street at this hour? What does 
it mean?” 

And, strangely troubled—though just 
why, he could not tell—he resumed his 
interrupted way toward Sylvia. 


CHAPTER XIII 


RENUNCIATION 


Dusk had begun to soften the harsher 
outlines of the street where Sylvia lived, 
and the arc-lights had begun to glow, 
casting their pale illumination through the 
green dust of buds and tiny leaves on the 
few trees along that sordid thoroughfare, 
as Bradford, with his gift of flowers, drew 
near the girl’s little flat. Briskly he 
turned the corner by the fruit-store and 
crossed the street. As he came to the 


sidewalk, his eye indifferently caught the 
track of a broad pneumatic tire in the 
half-dried mud along the curb —a tire 
with a peculiar braided pattern in its 
tread. 
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Now, had he been less completely ab- 
sorbed in thoughts of Sylvia and in thrilled 
anticipations of his crucial meeting with 
her, he must have recognized that braided 
pattern; but his brain, filled only with 
images of the girl and with the wonder of 
the message he was bearing her, did not 
clearly register the impression. His sub- 
consciousness, perhaps, took cognizance of 
the thing; but objectively he passed it by. 

Breathless and with fast-beating heart, 
he ran up the stairs of the apartment- 
house to her door. Then, his face trans- 
figured by hope, by faith, and by pre- 
visionings of joy, he rang her bell and 
stood there waiting for the kiss he knew 
would greet him. 

Through the open window at the head 
of the stairs, the evening breeze of spring 
—mild and sweet, even in the city— 
swayed the marquisette curtains that 
Sylvia had made and hung there. Voices 
of children drifted up to him—children 
who, though strangers to grass and flow- 
ers, were circling on the cobblestones, 
hand in hand, singing some springtide 
rimes of immemorial antiquity: 


“In a green garden here we stand— 
Take your true love by the hand; 
Turn to the east and turn to the west, 
Turn to the one that you love best—” 


Bradford, strangely thrilled by the un- 
steady, piping treble of their melody, 
rang the bell again. He tapped impa- 
tiently on the door. Why was Sylvia de- 
laying him? The message he was bring- 
ing her could not wait! 

Overflowing with the intensity of that 
message, he paced back and forth in the 
upper hallway, looked out of the window, 
took the flowers from their enwrapping 
paper, shook them apart, kissed them with 
boyish fervor, and turned again to the 
door. 

Quietly it had been opened, and now 
stood ajar. Puzzled, he entered the hall 
of the flat. What might this mean? Ah, 
yes — some little amorous ruse; the girl 
was hiding from him somewhere, planning 
to surprise him from behind a door or 
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curtain. _ Well pleased, he laughed a 
happy laugh. 


“ Sylvia!” he quested her whisperingly 
in the half-dark. “ Where’s my girly? 
Where’s my Sylvia?” 

“ Here, Bradford,” he heard her voice 
from the little parlor. 

He paused, chilled by a sense of some 
unfathomed evil, a vague and formless 
prescience of disaster, borne to him not 
by her words but by a subtle intonation 
in her answer. He threw back the por- 
tiére and entered. 

The girl was sitting by the window in 
a low wicker chair, her hands folded in 
her lap. She seemed to have sunk down 
there, as if very tired. Her whole body 
drooped. All her vigor and alert strength 
seemed to have departed. 

Bradford stood silent for a moment, 
peering at her, trying to fathom the prob- 
lem. He caught the faint perfume of her, 
the elusive, delicate sweetness of her. He 
noted the masses of hair drawn low and 
coiled on the drooping neck. By the wan 
light that filtered in from the street, he 
saw that she was very pale. 

“ What’s the matter, Sylvia?” he ex- 
claimed, coming toward her with swift 
alarm. “ What’s the matter, darling? 
Are you ill?” 

She shook her head; then, as he bent 
above her, his arm encircling her, his lips 
eager for her kiss, she raised her left hand 
and put his face away. 

“Don’t, Bradford,” she whispered. 
“You mustn’t—you mustn’t, any more!” 

His answer was to kneel beside her, 
draw her to him, and try to take the kiss 
she would not give. Her face was cold to 
his lips; its vital, warm responsiveness 
had all departed. Dumbly he drew back 
and looked at her with uncomprehending 
eyes. The flowers, escaping from his 
hand, fell to the floor. 

“ What—what’s this?” he stammered. 
“What do you mean? I—I mustn’t?” 

She laid a trembling hand on his shoul- 
der, and looked at him with eyes vague 
and sad in the half-dark. 

“Tt’s all over, Bradford,” she forced 
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herself to answer unsteadily. “ You 
oughtn’t to be here now; you must never 
come again. If I could have reached you 
by phone, I’d have told you not to come 
to-night—never to come any more. It’s 
all—ended!” 

“ Ended?” he exclaimed. 
mean that!” 

“Yes, Bradford, just that. It’s all 
over. I can never forget you—never for- 
get the wonderful dream we've been liv- 
ing through; but now everything has got 
to end.” 

“ What are you talking about, Sylvia? 
For Heaven’s sake, what’s the matter?” 
His hand went to his forehead. “ You 
must be sick, or dreaming! What—” 

“No,” she answered quietly, now her 
own mistress. “I’m not sick. I’m not 
dreaming—now. I know what I’m say- 
ing perfectly well. We've been living in 
a fools’ paradise all these months—noth- 
ing but a fools’ paradise. I did terribly 
wrong to love you, Bradford, and to let 
you love me—to go on and on with you 
as I’ve been going—to plan all these 
beautiful things — to dream dreams and 
have visions. For now, after all—” 

She did not finish, but a gesture of her 
hand said more than words could tell him. 
Bradford, feeling as if caught in the 
meshes of some nightmare, got to his feet. 
He leaned back against the center-table, 
peered down at the dim white blur of her 
face in the gloom, and kept a moment’s 
silence. Then suddenly he spoke. 

“TI don’t know what you're talking 
about, Sylvia,” he said thickly. “ Every- 
thing was all right yesterday. What’s 
happened? I came here to-night with 
great news for you. I’ve just got five 
hundred dollars by selling an old ring I 
wanted to get rid of, anyhow. With that 
money and the steady job I’ve got now, 
I was going to tell you we could get mar- 
ried right away — married, you under- 
stand? To-morrow! To-night, if you 
were willing. All our dreams coming 
true! Everything—” 


“You don’t 


“ Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t!” she entreat- 
ed, thrusting out her hands in supplica- 
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tion. ‘“ You mustn’t talk that way to me, 
Bradford. You mustn’t tell me this. I 
can’t hear it—don’t! If you ever loved 
me, Bradford, if you love me now, don’t 
torture me!” 

“Torture you? I torture you? God 
forbid!” he managed to articulate. “What 
do you mean, Sylvia? You've got to tell 
me the truth. You owe it to me—you 
must!” 

“No, no,” she refused, a kind of des- 
perate appeal in her voice. “I can’t! 
It’s impossible—quite, quite impossible. 
You mustn’t ask me!” 

“Ts it anything I’ve said or done?” 

She shook her head in silent negation.” 

“You don’t love me any more?” 

‘You know I do!” she whispered al- 
most inaudibly. “ Better—better than 
anything in the world! That’s why I’m 
going to give you up.” 

“In. Heaven’s name, Sylvia, for what 
reason? You can’t do this, after all that’s 
been between us. You—you can’t, with- 
out a word of explanation!” 

“There can be no explanation,” she 
answered quietly. 

“ After all we’ve been to each other? 
After all we’ve planned, all the work 
we've done and mean to do—” 

“No!” 

“ But, Sylvia,” he persisted, “ there’s 
so much still to be done! We need each 
other terribly, you and I!” 

“ Don’t plead with me, Bradford,” she 
entreated, turning from him and gazing 
wistfully out into the barren street, which 
seemed somehow to typify the empty and 
laborious life into which he had brought 
hope and joy and myriad promises of 
growth. “ Even though everything is all 
over, and we stand as far apart from each 
other as the poles, we can still keep on 
and on. There’s endless work to be done, 
endless good to be attempted. I believe 
you must have learned something from 
me, Bradford; and I know you've taught 
me infinitely much. We've both grown 
better and stronger for this wonderful and 
happy time. I shall keep on much as I 
was before! and you—well, you will al- 























ways understand more of life and its 
problems, even after you’ve gone back to 
the other life, back home—” 

“ Home!” he gibed bitterly. “ Home! 
Do you think for an instant I'll go back 
—back to that? Back to—” A sudden 
thought, bursting from his subconscious- 
ness, swept the ramparts of his brain. 
“ Sylvia,” he demanded pointblank, “ has 
my father been here?” 

No answer; only a silence more preg- 
nant than any words. 

“ You needn’t tell me,” said Bradford 
in a queer, choked voice. “I saw his 
tire-tracks in the street outside. What 
did he say to you? What did he say?” 

She would not speak, but still re- 
mained there at the window, silent and 
very pale. 

“Oh, all right!” he exclaimed. 
you won’t tell me, he will!” 

Still no reply. 

Goaded to a kind of mad rage by this 
final injury, this culminant wrong which 
he understood his father had sought to 
inflict on them both, he seized his hat 
and turned toward the door. 

“See here, Sylvia, I’m going to settle 
this thing once for all! Going to have 
a final reckoning. And then we're go- 
ing to get married—married, you under- 
stand me? Married, to-night! Be here 
when I come back. Be ready to go 
with me!” 


“If 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE DISAPPEARANCE 


Tue library of the austere house of 
Vinton. In that severe, formal room, 
ranged round with classics and the trea- 
sures of generations of bibliophiles, two 
persons were in conference—Eliot Vin- 
ton and Martha, his wife. 

The shipmaster was sitting in his big 
leather chair, under the glow of the read- 
ing-lamp. His thin, hard features seemed 
to have relaxed a little. A look of satis- 
faction, as of some duty well performed, 
softened their puritanical severity. One 
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might have read a certain expectancy in 
his stern eyes. He seemed to be listening, 
waiting. Something almost like a smile 
curved his thin lips as he answered Mrs. 
Vinton’s question. 
“Yes, my dear, something has really 


been accomplished at last. I have done 
it myself. We are sure to have results, 
now, in a very short time.” 

“You mean he’s coming back, Eliot?” 
the mother queried as she stood there at 
the other side of the table, her hands 
folded, her eyes fixed on her husband. 

“ Nothing less.” 

“ Thank God! It seems too good to be 
true! How have you brought it about? 
What have you done?” 

“Nothing, my dear,” answered the 
shipmaster, “ nothing but to discover the 
truth about the woman, and to force her 
to admit it. That was not difficult. I 
presented her with facts she could not 
deny. Then I exacted a promise from 
her to relinquish Bradford. I know she 
will keep that promise. She must, under 
pain of public exposure. There is nothing . 
else for her te do.” 

“You’ve seen her, then?” demanded 
Martha. “ What—what kind of a—” 

“Do not ask me,” Eliot interrupted, 
raising a veinous hand. “I have seen 
her, yes. Beyond that, I prefer to tell 
you nothing.” 

“ But, Eliot,” the mother persisted 
eagerly, “I want to know all about this 
affair. I must know! What did you find 
out about her? What is she guilty of?” 

““No, no, I never can inform you,” he 
refused, pursing his bloodless lips. “I 
respect your sensibilities too highly to fur- 
nish you with any details. It is all 
something which we, as respectable mem- 
bers of the better class, must not even 
consider—something quite too terrible for 
words!” 

Silence fell. Even had the mother 
dared to press her queries further, she 
knew they would be futile. 

With bright eyes and an unusual color 
in her cheeks, she looked admiringly at 
her husband. How masterful he seemed 
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to her, how strong, how calm, how right! 
She thrilled at the thought that she bore 
this man’s name. Coming round the table 
to him, she laid a hand on his thin 
shoulder, and patted it with an unusual 
betrayal of emotion. 

“ Eliot,” said she, “ till now I’ve never 
fully realized your strength. I’ve never 
fully appreciated your wonderful force of 
character. What you’ve done to rescue 
Bradford reveals you to me!” 

Kindly he took her hand in his, and 
smiled up at her. 

“T have only acted as a Vinton must,” 
he answered. ‘“ Remember, szobdlesse 
oblige!” 

“T understand,” said she. “ But tell 
me, when do you expect him back? It 
may be weak of me to feel so anxious and 
to be so impatient. Perhaps it’s foolish; 
but—lI’m his mother, Eliot, and I—I’m 
so anxious!” 

“Do not distress yourself, my dear. 
Bradford will return to us very soon—no 
later than to-morrow at the outside, I feel 
quite sure.” 

“ As soon as that?” é 

“In all probability, yes,” he assured 
her. “ Perhaps even to-night.” 

She clasped his hand to her breast with 
an instinctive, mothering gesture. 

“To-night? Is that possible?” 

“ Quite possible. If he goes to see her 
this evening, as I supose he will—yes, it 
is more than possible. It is quite probable 
he may return at once.” 

Silence, again; and again that waiting, 
listening expression fell on the old ship- 
master’s face. Instinctively his eyes 
turned toward the library door. His wife, 
leaving him, walked to the front window, 
which gave on Marlborough Street, drew 
back the curtain, and looked out. As 
she stood there, eight deep-timbred strokes 
from the ancient clock on the stairway 
vibrated through the house. 

Seeming almost an echo of the last bell- 
stroke, a muffled shock reverberated from 
the lower hallway as the big outer house- 
door swung shut. They had not heard 
it open, had not heard the rattle of Brad- 
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ford’s latch-key in the lock; but now the | 
dull shudder of the door’s impact cried to 
their hearts: 

“He has come back! He is here!” 

Despite all their long training in the 
suppression of their emotions, the inartic- 
ulate message thrilled them to the core. 
Eliot leaned a little forward in his chair, 
both corded hands gripping its arms. His 
eyes blinked nervously behind their spec- 
tacles. His lips tightened; his jaw set. 
Martha, turning quickly, peered at the li- 
brary door. 

“You don’t suppose—” she began, in 
an unsteady voice. 

The shipmaster nodded. 

“Nobody else has a latch-key,” he 
answered. “ The servants always use the 
rear entrance. Yes, you see my prophecy 
is coming true!” 

Mrs. Vinton started suddenly toward 
the doorway. 

“* Martha!” 

“What is it?” 

“Come back!” he ordered, beckoning. 

She paused, not understanding. 

“What for?”, she demanded. 
going to meet him!” 

“No, no, not a step!” he forbade her. 
“You must not!” 

“Must not?” Already they heard 
Bradford’s familiar footfall on the long 
staircase. “ Must not?” 

“Not an inch! And when he comes 
in here, keep silence. Let me do the 
talking. We must not, we cannot have a 
scene. There must be nothing like the 
return of the prodigal son. He merely 
returns as if he had never been away— 
you understand?” 

“ But, Eliot!” the mother protested, 
and turned again toward the door. 
“ Surely I can go—” 

“ Not a step! Come here, I say!” He 
beckoned her toward the table where he 
sat. ‘“‘ Bradford must come all the way to 
us. We must not go to him. We have 
been in the right, from the beginning, and 
he in the wrong—you understand?” 

Confused, torn between her instinct 
and Vinton’s stern prohibition, she stood 
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undecided. Then all at once Bradford 
appeared in the library door. He stopped 
there, silently; looked at them a moment; 
advanced into the room. 

“ Martha! Come here!” 

The old shipmaster’s voice cracked like 
a whip. The wife obeyed. Together at 
the table, as if it had been a judges’ tri- 
bunal, they faced their son. No hand of 
greeting was held out to him. No word 
was spoken. 

Old Vinton gazed upon Bradford, not- 
ing his shabbiness, his work-reddened 
hands, his face thinner than his father 
had ever seen it. And, more than that, the 
shipmaster beheld a hard and dangerous 
expression in that face, a smoldering of 
the eyes, a tightening of the jaw unknown 
to him. 

Of a sudden, Eliot Vinton spoke. 

“* My son,” said he, “ your mother and 
I have forgiven and forgotten everything. 
The past is wiped out. It will never be 
alluded to again. Come here!” 

Bradford returned no answer, neither 
did he advance. He only stood there 
glowering at the old man with terrible 
eyes. All at once he cried: 

“What infernal thing did you say to 
her? What damnable lie did you tell her? 
What hellish conspiracy now, on top of 
everything else?” 

Struck dumb with amazement and 
swift anger, the old man started up and 
faced his son. Martha Vinton, with a 
wordless gasp of dismay, recoiled against 
the table. 

“Oh, you needn’t answer!” snarled 
Bradford. “It doesn’t matter, anyhow. 
I came to tell you that whatever you do 
it won’t stop me now. Everything’s all 
ready. I got the license this afternoon. 
I’m going to marry her to-night—” 

“ Bradford!” choked the shipmaster, 
advancing toward him. ‘“ Do you know 
what you’re saying? Do you realize the 
horrible thing I’ve tried to save you 
from?” With a shaking hand he fumbled 
a paper from his breast pocket. “ See— 
see there! Read that, and know the 
truth!” 
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He held out the affidavit. Silenced, 
Bradford accepted it, hesitant, yet unable 
tc resist the lure of curiosity. He un- 
folded the paper, walked to the library 
table, spread out the affidavit thereon, and 
under the light of the hooded lamp stared 
at it with eyes which at first refused their 
office and could not read. 

Then, all at once, the significance of the 
paper seemed to swim into his field of 
consciousness. Pallor crept over his face. 
His hands, spread on the table, began to 
shake. He made a choking noise; then, 
with a sudden, gibing laugh, turned on his 
father. 

“How much did this one cost you?” 
he demanded. “ Forgeries like this come 
high, I believe, when bought by honorable 
gentlemen!” 

The old man gulped chokingly. 

“ Bradford,” he answered, with some- 
thing like an appeal of despair in his 
strained voice, “ this is a sworn affidavit, 
based on matters of absolute legal record. 
The woman herself has practically ac- 
knowledged that everything contained in 
it is true. I™merely showed it to her; that 
brought her to reason at once, and with- 
out any further pressure on my part she 
renounced you. If you will go with me 
to police headquarters, I will show you 
the—” 

“You can never show me anything!” 
interrupted Bradford. “ Now I know all 
I came here to find out!” 

He turned and walked back slowly to- 
ward the door. 

“ Bradford!” appealed his mother. 
“ You—you won’t—” 

“* Silence!’ commanded the shipmaster, 
in a raucous voice. “ This is sheer in- 
sanity. He has gone mad. His reason 
has abdicated. I have done my full duty 
as a father, and more than my duty, but 
nothing has availed. This puts an end 
to everything for all time!” 

Bradford looked steadily and quietly 
at his father, but spoke no word of an- 
swer. Then, still in silence, he passed on 
through the door, leaving his mother 
huddled down in a big chair by the table, 
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stunned by this swift dénouement; while 
his father stood there, white-faced, trem- 
bling with rage, his sunken eyes blazing in 
his harsh, implacable face. 

Footsteps descended the long stairway, 
each one a blow to the mother’s tortured 
heart. The outer door of the Vinton man- 
sion opened. It closed with a sound of 
terrible finality. 

Bradford was gone. 


At the best speed a taxi could make, he 
returned to the little flat in East Boston, 
his soul burning within him. Fevers of 
hate and rage contended for mastery with 
his love for Sylvia. His heart pounded 
thickly and his breath played him fan- 
tastic tricks as he ran up the stairs to 
ber door. 

He rang, and rang again, aflame with 
vivid impatience. Each second of delay 
was an hour to his heated senses. A 
third time he summoned the girl. The 


door opened, and Sylvia’s aunt, vague in 
the dim-lit hall, stood there before him. 
In spite of his confused emotions, Brad- 


ford noticed something of the’distress and 
alarm that looked out at him from her 
pale eyes. 

“ Sylvia?” he demanded. 

Miss Alden stared at him in keener 
fear. 

“ Don’t you know where she is?” she 
demanded. ‘“ Don’t you?” 

“TI? No! Where?” 

“Oh, land of mercy! I thought she 
was with you—thought you’d run away 
with her, or something!” exclaimed the 
frightened woman. “If she isn’t with 
you, where—where is she?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Bradford. He caught her by the arm 
with terrible intensity. “ What’s hap- 
pened now?” 

“ She’s gone!” 

“ Gone? Gone where?” 

“TI wish I knew!” Miss Alden enswered 
tremulously, beginning to cry. ‘“ When I 
came in from prayer-meeting, half an 
hour ago, I found she’d packed up a suit- 
case and gone, that’s all!” 
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“ Packed a suit-case and gone?” re- 
peated Bradford dully, numbed by the 
sense of catastrophe that impended. 

“Yes, and left no word where to, 
either,” said the woman. “She wrote 
a note, but it didn’t tell anything. Here 
—see here!” 

She fumbled in the pocket of her apron, 
drew forth a crumpled bit of paper, and 
held it out to Bradford. He almost 
snatched it in his eagerness. 

“A note? To me?” 

“ No—to me. Can you make anything 
out of it?” 

Under the dim gaslight in the hall, 
the girl’s writing seemed to dance and 
quiver strangely as he read. 


Dearest AUNT MARGARET: 

This is just to say good-by. Something has 
happened which makes it impossible for me to 
stay here any longer. Don’t worry about me— 
please, please don’t! Everything will be for the 
best. Tell Wright not to hunt for me. Just let 
me go. I must! Again, good-by, and lots of 
love from SYLVIA. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE FRUITLESS QUEST 


Untizt long after midnight Bradford 
searched for the girl, but he searched in 
vain. 

His first move was to visit the theater 
where she sold tickets. Jordan, the man- 
ager, had no news of her. For the first 
time he could remember, she had failed 
to come promptly without having first 
telephoned him. He had seen nothing of 
her. His attitude toward young Vinton 
was chilly, not to say hostile; so Brad- 
ford wasted little time in futile question- 
ings, and took his leave. 

The only other place where he could 
possibly hope to find her, or to get even 
the faintest clue as to her whereabouts, 
was the Gospel Mission in Boggs Court. 
To the mission, therefore, he now hur- 
ried, panic-stricken and with a heavy, 
unreasoning terror in his soul. 

Sylvia was not there; had not been 
there at all; nobody had seen her or heard 














from her. The service was just over, after 
the routine conversion of a few rummies 
and “mission stiffs’—-fewer in number 
now, since the stern rigors of winter had 
passed away and the mild air of late spring 
invited these worthies to loaf and invite 
the soul in parks rather than to populate 
hard benches swept by salvos of verbal 
artillery. 

Bradford had earnest speech with the 
Rev. Mr. Crawley, and also with his 
amiable organist, the massive-faced Mrs. 
Hession. Neither of them had any scrap 
of news, gossip, or even surmise to give 
him—nothing but voluble sympathy. 
The pulpit orator seemed greatly dis- 
turbed by the news; Mrs. Hession no less 
so. Her grief was affecting. 

“Lord of mercy, what ever possessed 
the dear, sweet creature to do so, I won- 
der?” she exclaimed, wagging her head 
with commiseration and crossing her hands 
over her protuberant abdomen. “ Nothin’ 
could be worse than to have a girl go out 
unprotected into this hard an’ sinful 
world.” She winked her mismated eyes, 
as if to suppress tears. “I’m a mother 
myself, with a ewe-lamb of my own, an’ 
I know the perils of a great city, which 
is turrible to think of! Supposin’ my 
Agnes was exposed to such dangers! An’ 
what a dear creature Sylvia was, Lord 
knows! An’ as much a lady as I am my- 
self. I do hope no evil has befell her, 
but I must admit it looks bad. We'd 
all miss her somethin’ awful, if anythin’ 
should ’a’ happened. Well, the Lord will 
take care of His own—that’s what’s al- 
ways kep’ my Agnes an’ me from harm. 
We must put our trust in Him, an’—” 

With a muttered oath, and a mad de- 
sire to throttle the woman, Bradford 
turned and plunged out into the spring 
night, away from the moral and physical 
stifle of the place. For more than an 


hour he haunted the neighborhood, aim- 
jlessly tramping up and down the slum 
streets, peering into alleys and around 
corners, quite unmindful of his personal 
danger there with nearly five hundred 
dollars in his pocket. 
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Every moment burning hopes flared in 
him that he might catch sight of the girl. 
Two or three times wild elation surged up 
in him, as he thought to glimpse her, 
then, realizing his mistake, he fell back 
into sickening despair. 

He returned to East Boston, and for 
a time kept vigil there, haunting the 
neighborhood of the flat, on the chance 
that Sylvia might return. Nothing came 
of this. 

Once more he made the chilly, clang- 
orous trip through the tunnel to Boston, 
and resumed his fruitless search. It was 
only when the brightly-lighted hands of 
the clock on the huge Custom - House 
tower marked haif past one in the morning 
that he realized the miserable and paltry 
futility of such tactics. Spent, anguished, 
beaten down by fate, he wearily made his 
way back to the shabby room on Apple- 
ton Street, there to pace the floor and 
agonize till nearly dawn. 

Morning found him wan and ill. The 
little troubled sleep he had been able to 
get, lying down still dressed on the out- 
side of the bed, had only dazed without 
refreshing him. His head ached abom- 
inably, and his pulses hammered with 
feverish insistence. 

As he sat there, with tousled hair and 
wrinkled clothes, his mind ranged over 
and over the scenes of the night before— 
the unforgetable scenes with his father 
and with Sylvia. Love and loyalty for 
the girl rose up in strong antithesis against 
the hatred that the old shipmaster had 
by his own acts enkindled in his son’s 
heart. 

As if a black and ugly panorama had 
unfolded there, Bradford beheld the to- 
tality of his father’s wickedness against 
this unoffending, gentle-spirited woman— 
the debt that he had let her pay him, 
penny by penny, through- hard and un- 
ceasing labor; the persecution that had 
driven her from her employment; the 
final infamy of the accusation which 
Bradford never could accept as true. 

Goaded up to action by these cumula- 
tive wrongs, he pulled himself together, 
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issued out into the morning streets, and 
once more flung himself into the uncertain 
quest for Sylvia. 

Breakfast was out of the question. The 
mere notion of it half sickened him. He 
hurried to the nearest pay-station, in the 
little stationery-store on the corner, called 
Sylvia’s number, and with a thudding 
heart awaited some answer. 

The old aunt’s voice came thinly over 
the wire. No, she had received no news 
of Sylvia. She had telegraphed to Wright 
Alden, and he was coming to Boston to 
help find the girl. No, she didn’t want 
to see Bradford. If it hadn’t been for 
Bradford, all this might not have hap- 
pened. No, Bradford had better not 
come to East Boston for a day or two; 
there might be trouble, and it could do 
no good. Yes, if any news came, she 
would let him know, at once. He gave 
her the number of the pay-station, and 
told the clerk in the stationery-store to 
have any message for him rushed to his 
address without delay. 

Too wretched to resent Miss Alden’s in- 
sinuation that he was to blame for her 
niece’s disappearance, he bought all the 
morning newspapers, spread them out on 
the counter, and feverishly ran them 
through. No information rewarded him. 
His heart leaped sickeningly at sight of 
a bold head-line ““ Unknown Woman Sui- 
cides” —but even before he flung himself 
upon the item he knew it could not be 
Sylvia. Sylvia was not that kind. Cour- 
age, fortitude, and faith lead in other 
paths. 

“ Thank God,” thought he, “ even if I 
don’t know where she is, I know she’s 
alive!’”” He pushed the newspapers aside. 
** She’s alive, and I can find her!”’ 

With fresh hope and reviving courage 
he took a subway car down-town. He 
would return to the mission. It might 


be open already. Some news might have 
filtered in there, through the subterranean 
channels of the underworld. 

Failing this, he entertained some vague 
idea of consulting a detective agency. 
True, he knew little or nothing of detec- 
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tive agencies, but he shared some vestiges 
of the almost universal belief of the lay- 
man that detectives are omniscient. This 
seems to be more an instinct of humanity 
than a conviction based on evidence; the 
very word “ detective ” connotes supernal 
powers—thanks, perhaps, to Sherlock 
Holmes, and other more or less impossible 
characters of fiction. 

Bradford could devise no other line of 
action, for he must have everything done 
quietly, and he distrusted the police as 
much as he recoiled from the horrible 
newspaper publicity that any application 
to them for help would inevitably entail. 
Yes, some good detective agency now of- 
fered him the greatest hope, if he should 
fail to find some clue himself. And with 
close to five hundred dollars still in his 
pocket, he felt that he could command 
much service. 

All his hopes at the mission proved 
vain. The door was padlocked; no sign 
of life appeared within. Nothing re- 
mained, then, but to resort to a detective 
agency. 

Bradford had no slightest idea where 
to find any such establishment. He de- 
cided that he would have to consult the 
city directory and choose the one which 
boasted the most responsible-looking ad- 
vertisement. With this plan of campaign 
in mind, he turned back from Boggs 
Court and made his way dejectedly to- 
ward Hanover Street. 

As he did this, a gentleman of seeming 
leisure, who had been picking his teeth 
with a whittled match and carefully ob- 
serving Bradford, smiled crookedly and 
winked to himself. This gentleman had 
for some time been wandering about the 
neighborhood with an expectant air, as if 
anticipating somebody’s arrival. He 
seemed sleepy; his bleared eyes gave one 
the impression that he was not used to 
such early rising, and that he habitually 
looked on the rye when it was yellow. 

The business which had brought him 
out at such an hour must have been im- 
portant. The sight of Bradford obviously 
rejoiced him; for when Bradford ap- 




















peared, the watcher nodded and grinned 
as if some welcome appointment were 
being kept. 

Now he stood there at the corner, 
leaning against the brass rail that pro- 
tected a saloon window from the lurch- 
ings of noctural revelers, and with fur- 
tive glances kept watch upon Bradford. 
Throwing away the whittled match, he 
slid a cigarette between his loose lips, and 
began feeling first in one pocket of his 
flashy suit, then in another, as if vainly 
questing a match. 

We already know this gentleman. His 
mottled, pimply face, his bulbous and 
reddened nose, his watery eyes, his puffy 
and unwholesome flesh—surely if you 
poked a thumb into his cheek it would 
leave a hole there—all remind us of the 
time when we first saw him in his father’s 
office in Pemberton Square. Lying in 
wait for Bradford, as he had lain in wait 
for many, the pride and apple of Irvin 
Stagg’s unsteady eye kept fishing for the 
match he could not seem to find. 

Bradford approached; was about to 
pass; then paused, startled out of his 
reverie by Meiny’s question: 

“ Beg pardon, got a light?” 

“ Why—yes, I guess so.” 

He found two or three matches lying 
loose in his pocket and handed them over. 

“ Thanks!” said Meiny, with an ingra- 
tiating smile. “ Nobody down to the 
mission, I see. I’m waitin’ for a party, 
myself—-Mr. Crawley.” 

“Oh, you know Crawley?” asked Brad- 
ford. ‘“ What time do you expect he’ll be 
here?” 

“ Don’t know. He ought to be here 
now. Usually is. He’s late this mornin’. 
I heard he had some trouble or other, last 
night.” 

Meiny proceeded to offend the morning 
air by emitting a volcanic lungful of thin 
blue cigarette - smoke, then gazed non- 
chalantly at the Italian fire-trap rookery 
across the way. 


“ Trouble?” Bradford fixed an intent 


eye on the erupted face of the leisurely 
one. 


““ What kind of trouble?” 
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“Oh, can’t say exactly. One o’ his 
singers flew the coop, I heard—the best 
one 0’ the bunch. An’—” 

“Who told you that?” demanded Vin- 
ton, with terrible intensity. “ What did 
you hear?” 

“ Nothin’ much,” drawled Meiny, spit- 
ting at the curb. “ All I know is what 
a friend o’ mine spilled last night. He 
didn’t say much, but I guess he’s hep 
to a pile.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“Oh, a lawyer, up-town.” 

“What’s his name?” 

Meiny retreated a little along the brass 
rail and fixed a suspicious gaze on his 
inquisitor. 

‘What d’you want to know for, any- 
how?” he demanded. “I can’t go pass- 
in’ out names to every stranger that 
blows in around here. What’s your game? 
Reportin’? If I wise you, the papers. ’ll 
be full of it, maybe, an’ everything ’ll be 


queered. Crawley will give me blue 
Hades. Nix on the information—nothin’ 
to it!” 


He turned and was about to move 
away, when Bradford laid a powerful and 
detaining hand on his pulpy shoulder. 

“Come here!” he directed. “ Do you 
want some money?” 

“ Money? Kale? 
my middle name,” 
‘““ What’s the answer?” 

“Tl give you ten dollars for the law- 
yer’s name.” 

“Twenty, and I'll take a chance of 
stallin’ off the parson.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Vinton. 
your man?” 

“Flash the wad first, kid; flash the 
wad!” 

“No,” objected Bradford, “I’m not 
risking chances. You take me to the 
lawyer, and if he makes good you get 
the twenty.” 

“Ten of it in advance, anyhow!” 
sparred Meiny. 

“Not a cent! If this is a straight tip 
you’ve got, you needn’t worry about my 
not paying you.” 


Frog skins? That’s 
answered Meiny. 


“ Who’s 
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“Oh, all right, if you’re so blamed 
cagy,” the blear-eyed one responded with 
a very injured air. “I ain’t used to bein’ 
treated this way, but I can’t pass up 
twenty bucks. The man’s up in Pem- 
berton Square. Come on, I'll steer you 
to him.” 

Fifteen minutes later Bradford was sit- 
ting in the chair in which his father had 
already sat, in conference with the gross 
and red-jowled shyster who had already 
bled the shipmaster of such considerable 
fees. Meiny, tilted back against the wall 
in a creaking chair, continued to inhale 
cigarette-smoke, listening to the negotia- 
tions with a detached air of boredom. 

These negotiations were not long. They 
could not be. Not even Stagg’s great na- 
tive ability and infinite capacity for bluff 
could very much prolong a discussion of 
facts whereof he knew almost nothing, 
without risk of exposing himself — and 
Stagg never by any chance risked ex- 
posing himself. On this occasion he con- 
cealed his paucity of facts under appear- 
ances of cryptic wisdom and unusual press 
of business, and promised much—for a 
consideration. 

“Of course you understand,” he re- 
marked, joining his fat finger-tips and 
gazing earnestly at this new fish in his 
net, “ that investigations of this character 
are expensive. The young lady has dis- 
appeared. I have information which 
leads me to believe that she has taken 
certain lines of action, but this must be 
verified and the facts made plain. Facts, 
sir, are my strong point. Facts cost 
money. Facts are largely matters of dol- 
lars and cents. Now, if I produce all the 
necessary facts to inform you of her pres- 
ent whereabouts—if, in short, I take your 
case, what shall we say in the matter of a 
retainer?” 

“ How much do you ask?” demanded 
Bradford. 

The shyster pondered. His new client’s 
clothing and work-blistered hands gave no 
great promise of wealth; still, one could 
never tell. He belonged to the family of 
He might have unsuspected re- 


Vinton. 
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sources, even though exiled from home; 
and Stagg’s motto had ever been “all 
that the traffic will bear.” 

“ Shall we say one hundred dollars?” 
he queried. “With the understanding 
that later—but of this we will not speak 
for the present. One hundred will do to 
begin the investigation.” 

Bradford without hesitation counted 
out a hundred dollars. Stagg winced with 
pain at sight of the bills still remaining 
in the young man’s pocketbook. Perhaps 
he might have asked two hundred, or even 
three. 

“Here you are,” said Vinton. “Get 
busy! If you put me in touch with her, 
you'll never regret it.” He gave Stagg 
his card, with the Appleton Street address 
penciled on it, and also the telephone 
number of the stationery-store. “ Keep 
me informed of every development,” he 
directed. 

“Don’t worry; that’s my business— 
keeping people informed of facts,” Stagg 
answered. 

Bradford nodded and, with an expres- 
sion of greater hope than he had felt 
since the girl’s disappearance, took his 
leave. Meiny promptly followed him into 
the hall. 

“Well, I handed you the right dope, 
didn’t I?” he queried. “ Now slip me the 
twenty!” 

Bradford paid him, and added a few 
words of thanks, which Meiny answered 
with a leer. Then the shipmaster’s son 
descended the crooked stairs, leaving the 
shyster’s spawn contorted with silent 
laughter on the dark landing. 

“Tf this ain’t playin’ both ends against 
the middle I’m a philly-loo-bird!” he ad- 
dressed his father, reentering the office. 
“Looks to me like Vinton mazu just 
couldn’t keep out of our mitts! But it’s 
takin’ chances, at that,” he added. “ If 
them two ever gets together, the old gink 
and the young one, there’ll be something 
didding in this neighborhood!” 

“ Don’t worry, Meiny,” Irvin grinned. 
“ Not one chance in a million of that. 
I’ve followed riskier games than this for 
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years and put ’em over. A little gold- 
mine can be dug out of that boob. 
And—” 

“ Yes, but how about the skirt?” de- 
manded Meiny, lighting another cigarette. 
“You don’t know where she is any more 
than I do. It was all a bluff, anyhow— 
just goin’ on what old dame Hession told 
us; puttin’ two an’ two together an’ mak- 
in’ five out of it. You ain’t goin’ to try 
to locate her, are you?” 

“ Not perceptibly, my son,” answered 
Stagg. ‘“ And queer myself with the old 
man’s money-mill? Nix on that! We 
can work up another touch on him before 
long. We'll play ’em both. It’s like coin 
from home. Who said the law wasn’t a 
paying proposition?” 

“ That’s all right,” said Meiny; “ but 
when the boob finds we ain’t producin’ 
the goods—” 

“ Forget it!” interrupted Irvin, with an 
expansive wave of the hand. ‘“ We can 
string him along forever with the proper 
line of bull. There’s a mint in this, I tell 
you—a mint!” 

Meiny nodded, then cast a calculating 
eye on his progenitor. 

“ By the way,” said he with a flabby 
smile, “‘ you might as well slip me mine 
right now. I need it.” 

Stagg eyed him a moment, frowning, 
then nodded assent. 

“All right, my son,” he assented. 
“You warm the cockles of my heart— 
whatever cockles are, search me! The 
way you framed this thing and brought 
him here is worthy even of me at my best. 
Here, Meiny, I'll go fifty-fifty with you. 
You’re a good son, after all—a chip of 
the old block, Meiny, and I’m proud of 
you. I love you, Meiny; I can’t help 
loving you. Darn it, you're slick! I 
don’t believe I could beat you myself. 
Here’s fifty beans for you, my son, and 
welcome.” 

He counted off the sum and shoved it 
toward his pulpy-visaged progeny. But 
the progeny, with a sneer, turned up his 
toddy-blossom of a nose at the pile of 
dills. 
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“ Nix, old man, nothin’ to that!” he 
retorted. “ He’s my meat, or nobody’s— 


all of him. Who saw him first? Me! 
Who handed him the kippy line of bull? 
Me! Who steered him here? Me! Who 
does the whole bundle belong to? Me! 
Come across!” 

Aghast, Stagg regarded him with wide 
eyes. 

“Lord’s sake, Meiny!” he ejaculated. 
“T’ve got to live, haven’t I?” 

“I don’t see why. I ain’t askin’ you 
to,” sneered Meiny. “It’s none o’ my 
funeral whether you do or don’t. All that 
interests me now is that you’re goin’ to 
slip me the whole package, or—” 

“ Not on your tintype!” 

“Or old Vinton gets an earful about 
this double-crossin’ deal that ’ll bring him 
down on you like a ton o’ police in- 
spectors. If he ever gets hep to how 
you’re bunchin’ your play, good night! 
Get me, old gent? Kick in, kick in!” 

With a bitter curse Stagg flung the 
hundred at his offspring. Meiny garnered 
it all into the pockets of his flashy coat, 
then tossed his smoked-out butt out of 
the window and grinned. 

“It’s a wise father that knows his own 
son will double-cross him if he says he 
will—which is me,” he gibed. “ This 
makes a hundred and twenty in all I’ve 
cleaned up on this one deal this morning, 
an’ it ain’t nine o’clock yet. Pretty soft— 
what? Thanks for the change, old gent. 
See you later. S’-long!” 

With a wave of his pudgy, mottled 
hand at the infuriated Stagg and a snick- 
er of delight, he moved toward the door. 

“ You—you son of a dog!” sputtered 
the law-ghost, shaking his fist. 

“ Thanks — father,” retorted Meiny 
suavely. 

“You'll end up in the electric chair!” 

‘“* Not while I got as smart a lawyer to 
stand by me as you are,” he grinned. “I 
should worry. Ta-ta!” 

He closed the door behind him with a 
carefulness more insulting than any slam 
could have been. Stagg, speechless wita 
impotent rage, his face purple and his 
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gross neck swelling dangerously, hurled 
crackling curses after him. 

But to all this Meiny was blithely in- 
different as he slouched down the stairs, 
bound for his favorite pool-room dive on 
Fleet Street, in the North End. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TWO MEN LAY PLANS 


Tue fortnight that followed constituted 
a long spiral of decline in Bradford Vin- 
ton’s hopes and in the power of his grip 
on the problems of life. Unrewarded by 
any success in his hunt for Sylvia, and 
callously exploited and deceived by Irvin 
Stagg, day by day he mired himself more 
deeply in sloughs of miserable despond. 

Every way he turned, he found the 
path blocked by rebuff and failure. Sylvia 
never went back to the mission; nobody 
there could give him any news of her, 
though Mrs. Hession’s condoling sym- 
pathies grew more effusive every time 
Bradford approached her. Mr. Crawley’s 
attitude became hostile. The missionary 
seemed to blame Vinton for the loss of 
his best singer; no help was to be ex- 
pected of him. At the sail-loft and the 
doctor’s office Bradford found himself re- 
garded with suspicion. 

He conceived a haunting fear lest the 
newspapers should take up the girl’s dis- 
appearance, and by innuendo compromise 
her reputation. After a few days he grew 
more circumspect; and with this circum- 
spection there developed a sense of irrep- 
arable loss which seemed to stalk beside 
him, whispering “ Finis!” in his ear. 

He persisted in telephoning to the East 
Boston flat and calling there, until Aunt 
Margaret with quavering indignation 
bade him be gone and come no more. 
Whether she and Wright Alden now knew 
Sylvia’s whereabouts he could not tell. 
He rather suspected that they might; but 
to hope for information from them, in any 
case, lay outside the bounds of hope. 

Baffled, he devised a means of getting 
news in case any might develop. A five- 
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dollar bill, with promises of more to come, 
extracted a promise from one Fragopulos, 
a Greek fruit-merchant at the corner near 
the flat, that if Sylvia reappeared he 
would immediately phone the tidings to 
Bradford. 

In addition, he tried “ personals” in 
Boston and New York newspapers, beg- 
ging an interview with her. Nothing 
came of all this. The silence remained 
unbroken. 

Hope dying, he haunted Stagg’s office. 
The shyster led him off on a false trail, 
claiming to have news of the girl in 
Springfield; but nothing eventuated save 
a demand for more money, which Brad- 
ford refused. He did not return to Stagg 
after this, but wandered about the city, 
hoping against hope that he might pick 
up some thread or clue to lead him to 
Sylvia. 

Another man than he might have 
sought solace over polished bars, but Vin- 
ton abhorred drink. He grew shabby and 
unshaven, however, as his despair black- 
ened. Neglect of eating and sleeping 
robbed him of flesh. A certain gaunt 
misery began to show in his face. Lines 
developed there to rob it of its imma- 
turity. 

More widely, ever more widely, opened 
the gulf that now divided him from the 
soft life of Marlborough Street and the 
aloof blue-bloodedness that dwelt there. 
Bradford seemed sliding toward the long 
decline that leads to unfitness—the de- 
cline at the far end of which gapes the 
abyss. 

But one morning he awoke—awoke to 
the realization of this trend, and to the 
understanding that life had, after all, 
some larger claim on him than this sad, 
profitless brooding and this unmanly 
yielding to adverse fate. He awoke to 
the knowledge that though Sylvia had 
withdrawn from him—forever, it might 
be—much still remained. 

His memories of her remained, better- 
ing and purifying his spirit, balming his 
sorrow, comforting his loneliness. His 
unshakable faith in her held true, asking 











no explanation of the infamous affidavit, 
and needing none. The inspiration of her 
still dwelt in him, and the knowledge that 
through her he had come to manlier con- 
cepts of life than he had known in the 
other, easier days. Realizations of duty 
to himself and to the world were born in 
him, and he recalled her words: 

“Even though everything is all over, 
and we stand as far apart from each 
other as the poles, we can still keep on 
and on. There’s endless work to be done, 
endless good to be attempted.” 

Bradford got up from the chair at his 
table, where he had been brooding, in his 
shabby-genteel room on Appleton Street, 
walked to the window, threw it open, and 
looked out. The cool air was grateful to 
his cheek. An early summer morning was 
trying its best to throw some charitable 
ray of cheer over the ash-barrels and 
refuse of the alley whereon his eyes 
rested. 

Bradford observed the alley and the 
clothes-lines, the prowling cats, the slat- 
ternly back porches, and all the ugliness 
before him, and smiled oddly. Human 
lives, thought he, were like streets and 
alleys — in front, pretense and respecta- 
bility; at the back, disorder, slovenliness, 
and dirt. 

“T’ve been a fool,” said he slowly, “a 
fool and a coward, to mourn and brood 
over my personal grief when there’s so 
much unloveliness that wants cleaning up 
and so much suffering that needs a hand 
stretched out to it. I can wait for Sylvia. 
I will wait. But meantime I’ve had 
enough of this!” 

He turned and went back to his table, 
where stood a burnt-wood frame with a 
photograph of Sylvia. Standing there, he 
looked down at it in quiet contemplation, 
noting the broad brow and heavy coils 
of hair, the strongly molded chin, the 
calm and quiet eyes that looked bravely 
out at him with honest sincerity. 

“ Sylvia,” he whispered, “life must 
have a purpose and a meaning for me, 
too. When you come back, you mustn’t 
be ashamed of me!” 
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He took up the picture, kissed it, and 
set it back on the table. Then he put on 
his hat and, with a different look upon his 
face from any it had ever worn, issued 
forth into the sunshine of the early sum- 
mer day. 


Of an evening toward the middle of the 
month two men were lounging over their 
drinks in the back room of Cronin’s 
place, not three minutes’ walk from the 
squalor of North Square. 

“Come again twice on the Scotch 
there, Mike!” commanded the larger of 
the twain, and raised a beckoning finger 
at the waiter. He lighted a cigarette that 
sagged from his loose lips, fixed a watery 
eye on his rat-faced companion, and, gust- 
ing smoke toward the tissue-paper stream- 
ers that depended from the ceiling as fly- 
roosts, summed up with satisfaction: 

“ Well, Danny, we put it across, after 
all, didn’t we? No penny-ante game, 
neither, but some O. K. financial opera- 
tion. If we can keep it going, we'll be 
money-numb in no time. I thought for a 
while there they had us on the run; but 
we got away with it, after all. As a game, 
can you beat it?” 

Ratface shook his head and reached 
for a cigarette. 

“ It was bull luck, though, Meiny,” he 
commented. “ Your old gent just hap- 
pened to get things fixed right, didn’t he, 
eh? That’s what’s goin’ to let us by— 
nothin’ else. If he hadn’t had the goods 
on that doctor, we never could ha’ got 
them prescriptions, an’ without ’em it 
would ha’ been paws-off this game.” 

“You're right,” assented Meiny, 
scratching his blossomy nose. “ Since 
that infernal Harrison Law went in, 
they’re bugs on this dope proposition, an’ 
if anybody bleats a kick, it’s good night. 
But with these here ”—he drew from his 
pocket a bundle of blank prescriptions, all 
signed “ C. H. Tressor, M.D.” — “ with 
these here, Dan, we can do business, an’ 
do it proper!” ; 

He gazed at the prescriptions with an 
affectionate gleam in his moist eye. 
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“ Yes, Dan,” he repeated, “ these little 
slips will surely help us gather in the 
sheaves, if we work ’em right. I don’t 
know as I ever dragged a more promisin’ 
proposition out o’ the old gent; but it 
certainly cut him to ribbons to give ‘em 
up. He’s in a blue sweat over ’em this 
minute, Danny; a blue sweat with pink 
trimmin’s.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Oh,” explained the dutiful son, “ it 
got his nanny, that’s all. What a roar he 
put up! Cursed me by all his gods, Dan, 
an’ then some. You see ’’—Meiny fin- 
gered his glass contemplatively—“ it is a 
bad lay for the old gentleman if anythin’s 
traced.” 

“ Darned old crab,” said Ratface, “ not 
to want to boost his own son!” He 
glanced furtively at Meiny. with con- 
tracted pupils that told the story of a 
morphin habit, and stroked his hollow, 
leatherish cheek with a trembling hand. 
“ Tried to throw you, did he, eh?” 

“Yep. Said he couldn’t risk it—as if 


one thing more or less mattered with him/ 
Though it’s a cinch he’d get sloughed in 
and shoved for fair, if he was ever caught 


in this lay. However, forget that part. 
I ain’t losin’ much sleep over his end of 
the game.” He grinned flabbily, showing 
yellow teeth. “ But he got cold feet, any- 
how; so I had to use pressure on him, 
Danny. He cursed me an’ denied me as 
his son—me, the only one he’s got! 
Think o’ that, will you?” 

“We should worry!” judged Dan. 
“He delivered the goods, anyhow.” 

“He had to! Get me?” 

“T get you. Well?” 

“ Well,” said Meiny, taking a drink 
and wiping his mouth on the back of his 
mottled hand, “ now what I sent for you 
for is this.” He lowered his voice and 
peered cautiously about the back room 
of the saloon to make sure no eavesdrop- 
per was nigh. “I got a proposition to 
make you, Danny—a first-class proposi- 
tion. Are you open to it?” 

“T’m always wide open. What’s did- 
din’, eh?” 
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“ You’re a doper yourself, Dan,” con- 
tinued Meiny, “ an’ wise to the whole 
game, pills, laudanum, needles, burnese, 
coke, snow, an’ everythin’. So’s Agnes 
Coffey, your moll. Her old dame, the 
squareface that jerks agony out of the 
organ down to the Boggs Court mission, 
is hep to the proposition, too. Now, what 
I want is to bunch you three into kind of 
an organization to push out the prescrip- 
tions for me.” 

“Shove ’em, you mean, eh?” inquired 
Dan eagerly, his varnished-looking eyes 
lighting with sudden eagerness — for in 
this business lay what unlimited opportu- 
nities of access to the coveted, forbidden 
drug! “Is that it?” 

“Yep,” answered Meiny, nodding. 
“ It’s a brand-new stunt to me, an’ I need 
help. My end of the game ’ll be provid- 
in’ the prescriptions. You an’ the Coffey 
skirt an’ her old dame—if we can land 
her—will be the sellin’ force. There’s a 
gold-mine in it, if we work it right. Are 
you on?” 

“ Surest thing you know! 
off do I get?” 

“Oh, the rake-off will be fixed right.” 

“ It’s got to be,” said Ratface; “ ’cause 
in case of a fall I’m liable to play check- 
ers with my nose on iron gratin’s.” 

“ Forget that,” Meiny soothed his 
fears. ‘‘ Remember you got protection. 
The old gent’s always back o’ me. What 
more do you want?” 

Reassured, Dan drained off his liquor, 
coughed, and reached for a cigarette. 
Meiny regarded him closely for a mo- 
ment, then continued: 

“The main thing, now, is to map out 
the proposition. How can we shove the 
stuff best? I’ve got a hunch we could 
pull some kind of charity beggin’ scheme 
as a blind. The molls an’ you could work 
the Back Bay with subscription-lists for 
the mission. No end o’ them silk-stock- 
in’s are on the dope. It ’ll be a cinch for 
you to give ’em the once-over an’ size ’em 
up, when you get talkin’ mission work to 
‘em. If you make ’em as dopesters, put 
the question diplomatic, an’ ten to one 


What rake- 














you'll make a quick sale an’ clean up 
proper. Gold-mine? Nothin’ to it, com- 
pared to this!” 

Ratface sucked at his cigarette for a 


moment, looked dubious, and _ then 
shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“I dunno,” said he at last. “ We got 
to play it pretty wise to get by. Buntin’ 


round up there, we’re takin’ chances. An’ 
then, besides, them people mostly all has 
their own doctors that supply ’em. My 
idea would be to work the barrooms, 
dumps, missions, an’ such like. Maybe 
there ain’t so much kale to be pulled 
down, but it’s a whole lot safer, an’ we 
could shove all we could get. Half of the 
guys there is on the stuff, an’ they'll dig 
up their last nickel for it, or my name 
ain’t Dopy Dan!” 

Meiny pondered all this, then shoved 
back his glass across the sticky table and 


stood up. 
“Come on!” said he. “I can’t settle 
this now. Fact is, I ain’t very wise to 


the game yet. Best thing we can do is 
pike down to Boggs Court an’ have a rag- 
chew with the old gal. She’s wise, all 
right; what she says goes. An’ she’s 
good for any game, too, so long’s she can 
pick up the dust. Waiter!” 

Ganymede, thus summoned, collected 
coin for the drinks, plus a liberal tip— 
for Meiny well appreciated the value of 
privacy in Cronin’s back room whenever 
he might need it. Then the two associ- 
ates issued: forth into the stewing squalor 
of Moon Street. Together they turned 
down to the left, into Fleet Street, on 
their way toward Hanover and the mis- 
sion. But at the corner of Garden Court, 
just before they had reached the pulsing 
aorta of the North End, Meiny stopped 
with a low oath of surprise. 

“New gospel joint!” he exclaimed, 
pointing at lighted windows which in gold 
letters bore the words “The Little 
Haven.” “ Thought I knew every darned 
sky-mill in the burg,” he added, “ but 
here’s one on me. Must ha’ been started 
recent. I was down here a week or so 
ago, an’ there was a furnished-room joint 
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on this corner. Know anythin’ about this 
new dump, kid?” 

Dan twitched his shoulders nervously. 

“ Not much; but it’s on the level, I 
guess, from what I hear,” he answered 
apologetically, as if even the mention of 
any honest dealing were an affront to the 
nostrils of Meiny — which it truly was. 
“They say there ain’t no gospel game 
pulled there, neither. Just a straight 
boostin’ proposition, I hear—though it’s 
prob’ly only a blind, same as all the rest 
of ’em, eh?” 

“H-m!” grunted Meiny, outraged by 
this intrusion on his demain. “ They 
all got the same game—they’re ail gettin’ 
by with it. What kind of a duck is run- 
nin’ this dump?” 

“Search me; but I hear he’s a right 
guy,” answered Dan, more and more con- 
ciliatory in his manner. “ Mind you, I 
don’t know nothin’ personal about him, 
but that’s what they’re sayin’.” 

“ Right guy?” demanded Meiny, still 
peering resentfully at the cozily lighted 
windows, through which cleanliness and 
cheer seemed shining out on the dark way 
of misery that ran before them. “ What d’ 
you mean, right guy? The kind we can 
fix, in case we want to do any biz in this 
neighborhood?” 

Ratface looked dubious. 

“ They’re tellin’ around the North End 
that he’s on the dead level,” he- mur- 
mured still more humbly. You _ might 
have thought that the puissant Meiny 
would surely blame this rectitude on his 
defenseless head. ‘“ They’re sayin’ he’s 
got a bunch comin’ his way already— 
newsies, bums, down-an’-outers—but no 
panhandlin’ goes, not for a minute. 
That’s all I know, Meiny—search me!” 

With a grunt of extreme displeasure 
Meiny started across the narrow street 
toward the door of the Little Haven. 

“ What— what you goin’ to do?” 
queried Dan, timidly following his irate 
chief. “What you up to now, eh?” 


“ Goin’ to pipe off this guy and his 
joint,” answered Meiny. “ An’ if I don’t 
like him, or he gives me any lip, I’ll have 
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Muggs Rafferty knock his block off an’ 
put the place on the fritz, that’s what!” 

With a truculent air he pushed open 
the door and entered, tagged by the anx- 
ious and deprecatory Dopy Dan. 





CHAPTER XVII 
WAR 


AN unusual profusion of light, cast by 
big oil-lamps with tin reflectors hanging 
from the ceiling, also the presence of to- 
bacco-smoke, also an entire absence of 
benches, platform, and Bible texts, con- 
vinced Meiny at first glance that Dan’s 
information had been correct, and that 
the Little Haven was no ordinary “ gos- 
pel dump.” Corroborative evidence of 
this fact came from the clink of dishes 
and the smell of hot coffee and good 
cooking that drifted in through a swing- 
ing door at the rear of the main room. 

Defiantly Meiny stood there in the en- 
trance, blinking about him with red- 
lidded eyes, his pimpled face sneering dis- 
approval. Meiny always disapproved of 
anything he failed to understand. He 
doubly disapproved if that thing had the 
slightest pretense to respectability. His 
sneer had every raison d’étre as he now 
surveyed the cheerful interior of this new 
establishment. 

It all displeased him very much indeed. 
He objected to it with a comprehensive 
and detailed objection. The cleanness of 
the room, the excellent yet not too high- 
brow pictures on the walls, the fresh, 
white sawdust on the floor, the broad ta- 
ble strewn with magazines and papers, 
the comfortable chairs—including even a 
rocker or two—and the men sitting in 
those chairs reading, smoking, talking, 
playing checkers or cards, or even writing 
letters, all ruffled Meiny’s sensibilities. 

Everything there, every aspect of the 
new venture, connoted helpfulness and 
decency; and to Meiny these qualities 
were as flame to a toad. No signs here of 
rum, graft, or exhortation. Meiny made 
a wry face as he turned to Dan and com- 
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mented, sotto voce, behind his mottled 
hand: 

“ What in thunder kind of a hive is this 
anyhow? It ain’t a mission — that’s a 
cinch! It ain’t a doss-house; there ain’t 
a recruitin’-poster or a ‘ Beware of Pick- 
pockets’ sign in sight. What’s the lay, 
an’ where’s the stiff that runs it?” 
“Search me!” Dan gave his stereo- 
typed answer. “ Brace somebody, eh?” 

With increasing shakiness and nervous- 
ness Dan peered about him. Acting on 
the hint, Meiny advanced toward the 
reading-table. His puzzled eyes tried to 
size up the men before him, but could not 
quite “make” them. Poor folk they 
were—three or four boys among them— 
but not one of them was dirty, as the 
usual inhabitants of doss-houses and 
cheap dumps are dirty. Every one seemed 
to have made recent acquaintance with 
warm water and soap. No scraggly, un- 
trimmed beards, and no ragged clothes 
could Meiny see. None of the usual reek 
of the back-eddies of society infected the 
room. 

Meiny sensed a very real and tangible 
difference between these people and the 
usual clientele of low lodging-places and 
ranting missions. Instinctively he felt 
himself in an unfamiliar and hostile en- 
vironment. Not the ghost of a show, he 
realized, existed for any “ business” in a 
place like this. 

“Humph!” he growled in his pufied 
throat. “If I’d known a sissy place like 
this was goin’ to be started round here, 
I'd a crabbed it at the kick-off!” 

He advanced toward the table. One or 
two men peered at him inquiringly. A 
boy looked up, too—a wizened little boy, 
thin-faced and milk-pale, but washed 
even behind the flaps of his big ears, 
which constitutes the extreme limit of ju- 
venile lustration. Against the arm of his 
chair rested crutches. Meiny saw that 


one of the boy’s legs, withered and short- 
ened, was held in an iron brace, as he de- 
manded: 

“ Say, kid, where’s the main guy of this 
joint?” - 




















“ Mr. Brown?” asked the boy in a thin 
treble. 

“JT don’t know his monniker. 
head push, I mean.” 

“In there.” 

The boy pointed a frail, bloodless fin- 
ger. at the swinging door whence issued 
sounds and scents of eating. Without 
even the civility of thanks, Meiny 
growled: “Come on, Dan!” and thrust 
through the door, followed by his blink- 
ing henchman. 

He issued into a fair-sized, low-studded, 
cheerfully lighted room, carpeted, like the 
first, with fresh sawdust, and very clean. 
Six tables, covered with white oilcloth, 
stood at the right. Opposite them, a 
counter held a steaming coffee-urn, pleas- 
ant of odor, and other accessories of a 
lunch-room. 

A dozen men or so were busy at the 
tables, with knife, fork, and spoon. A 
couple stood at the counter, waiting for 
their orders. Behind the counter a solid- 
shouldered man in a duck coat, his back 
toward the scowling Meiny, was calling 
through a hole in. the wall: 

“ Make it two on the beef stew!” 

“Two on the beef stew!” echoed the 
voice of a cook in unseen regions to the 
rear. 

The white-coated man, turning, reached 
for cups. With some dexterity he filled 
them with scalding, amber coffee from 
the urn, then slid them out upon the 
counter. 

“ Stew!” rang the cook’s voice, and two 
smoking bowls—large bowls, and cheer- 
ing of appearance — issued through the 
hole in the wall. Whitecoat set them be- 
side the cups of coffee and planked down 
a handful of bread with each bowl. 

Then Meiny saw his face. 

“ Cheese sake!” whispered he, his jaw 
dropping and a look of blank astonish- 
ment overspreading his putty features. 
“ For the love of Mike! Him?” 

Nobody noticed his amazement; not 
even Dan, who was nervously fishing first 
in one of his pockets, then in another, 
seeking something he could not find. 


The 
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“Hey, Meiny!” He tried to attract 
the other’s attention, pulling at his coat- 
sleeve. 

“ Can it!” growled Meiny, his interest 
now wholly centered on the man behind 
the counter; who, in turn, was entirely 
occupied in attending to the customers 
before him. 

One of these men slid a nickel and a 
dime onto the counter, before carrying off 
his rations. The other, however—a fam- 
ished-looking derelict of wo, who never 
would see fifty years again—gave a timid 
glance at Whitecoat, then stacked his 
bread on top of the cup, took cup and 
bowl, and started away without proffer- 
ing payment. 

“ Well, Jim, what’s the idea?” demand- 
ed the proprietor. 

“ T—ain’t got it, just now,” whispered 
the wreck, abashed. “I’m on the rocks. 
Sorry, Mr. Brown, but if you could chalk 
it down—I gotta eat—ain’t had a bite 
since that last dime I give you, yesterday 
ee 

Whitecoat leaned over the counter. 

“You know this is a cash proposition, 
Jim,” said he, in so low a voice that no 
other ear than Jim’s could hear it. “ It’s 
got to run cash, if it’s going to run at all. 
Got to pay for itself, up-stairs and down, 
every day. No profits, but just getting 
by; so, you see, I can’t put things on 
tick.” 

The old man’s face darkened wearily, 
and he made as if to set back on the 
counter the food his starved body craved. 
Whitecoat’s hand slid into his starched 
pocket. Unseen by any one save the 
gaping Meiny, it slipped something into 
Jim’s hand. 

“ Here, Jim, take this,” he whispered. 
“Now you can pay me—pay me, and 
jingle it lively on the counter, so they can 
all hear it. Maybe you’ll make good to- - 
morrow or next day. When you do, I'll 
expect it back. We’ve got to keep this 
place running cash, or it ll bust. It ‘ll 
be swamped with bums and dead beats, 
and it’s as much your place as mine. Pay 
me, now, and take your eats!” 


’ 
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Half dazed, Jim obeyed. The coins 
clinked bravely on the counter, and 
bravely went into the cash-register, where 
they were duly rung up, signifying to all 
and sundry that Jim had paid cash on 
delivery. With straightening shoulders, 
chin well up, and a new light in his 
smoldering eyes, Jim walked away to a 
table with his supper. The secret, he 
knew, would be inviolable. 

“ Gee!” he murmured. “If that ain’t 
a right guy, I never hope to see one! 
Git his money back? By the Lord, yes 
—if I have ter sell my blood to git it fer 
im!” 

The look he cast toward Whitecoat, as 
the first mouthful of the hot stew found 
its way down his famished throat, spoke 
more than an infinitude of sermons. 

But Whitecoat did not see it. Instead, 
with eyes that had grown suddenly hard, 
he was now peering at Meiny—Meiny, 
who, still flanked by the nervous Dan, 
was advancing to the counter. 

“What do you want here?” he de- 


manded, facing his unwelcome visitors. 
“Oh, just thought I’d drop in and pipe 


the new joint, that’s all,” answered 
Meiny, forcing a tone of cordiality into 
his husky voice. “ When I heard that 
friend Vinton was openin’ a—” 

“My name’s Brown, and don’t you 
forget it!” exclaimed Bradford with em- 
phasis, laying his clenched fists on the 
counter. “If you want anything, say so. 
If not, get out!” 

“ Don’t get sore, Mr. Brown,” Meiny 
parried. 

There might be something in this for 
him, after all; he must placate the offend- 
ed Vinton at all hazards. He slid both 
hands into his pockets and lounged 
against the counter with the ease acquired 
by long contact with bars, innumerable 
edges of which he had polished by loafing 
along them. His evil visage assumed the 
semblance of a smile, flabby yet concilia- 
tory. 

“ Don’t get sore,” he repeated, taking 
a toothpick from the holder on the counter 
and industriously starting after the rem- 


nants of his supper. “Let bygones be 


bygones!” 

““T don’t see any reason why I should 
detain you here, or your friend, either,” 
said Bradford pointedly. 

“T done the best I could for you,” 
continued Meiny, unmoved, as he plied 
the toothpick. ‘“ Just ‘cause Stagg, there, 
fell down on that investigation, no reason 
to put it up to me. The son of a hound 
ain’t no relation of mine. So don’t get 
flossy, Mr. Brown. Maybe I might give 
you a boost in this game. That’s what 
I come in for, to boost you—wasn’t it, 
Dan?” 

His satellite, thus appealed to, nodded 
his head in affirmation. 

“Sure it was!” he asserted. “ He’s 
always boostin’ his friends, Meiny is!” 

Meiny seemed to puff still further with 
satisfaction at this testimonial to his 
altruism; but Bradford continued to 
regard him with suspicion. 

“IT don’t imagine any help you could 
give me would conduce to the welfare of 
the Haven,” said he. ‘“ You look like a 
professional rummy to me, and profes- 
sional rummies are barred here. Your 
liver’s out of order, judging by your com- 
plexion, and your hands are pudgy—not 
a sign of work about you anywhere. 
Loafers are welcome here only so long as 
they keep strictly away. The same ap- 
plies to gamblers, pimps, touts, crooks, 
and general nuisances. Don’t let me 
detain you if you’ve got any pressing 
business elsewhere!” 

Meiny’s face remained masklike in its 
impassivity. When he wanted to know 
anything, and scented possible graft, af- 
fronts fell from his erupted hide like 
bird-shot from a super-dreadnought. At 
a time like this he became uninsultable. 
So, acknowledging Bradford’s uncompli- 
mentary analysis with a lax-lipped smile, 
he continued: 

“You got a wrong idea of me, Mr. 
Brown. I may have my faults—we all 
do—but my heart’s in the right place, 
ain’t it, Dan?” 

“ Sure it is!” 














“ An’ I really want to get wise to this 
lay of yours. What’s the idea? Gospel- 
dump, or doss, or what?” 

“ Well,” answered Bradford, with some 
irritation, “ it looks to me as if I’d have 
to hand you out some information before 
I could shake you. I opened this place 
eight or ten days ago, and I’ve already 
got all the business I can handle. There’s 
no gospel here except the gospel of self- 
help, and of willingness to try to be 
physically clean and morally decent, also 
to work; so you see you’re ineligible as an 
inmate from the kick-off. I have a couple 
of assistants, but nobody buys any of the 
grub but myself. I attend to all that 
every morning, at Faneuil Hall Market. 
It’s all cheap stuff, but good and clean— 
perfectly so.” 

“ Thanks,” said Meiny. “ Now we're 
gettin’ down to tacks. That’s the only 
way I can help you, by knowin’ the lay. 
It’s kind of a hotel, ain’t it?” 

“* Well, there are rooms up-stairs at ten, 
fifteen, and twenty—doss-house prices, 
but mot doss-house accommodations. 
There’s a shower-bath. It’s used, too, or 
we’re a lodger shy. Business is cash and 
time is money here. I guess you’ve had 
an earful now. Everything I have is 
invested here, and it’s got to pay expenses 
or*bust. I don’t intend to risk injuring 
business by having you about the 
premises. You know the way out. Good 
night!” 

He turned away to take the order of a 
newcomer, who had just entered, and who 
now stood at the counter shuffling his feet 
in the sawdust—a thick-necked, gray- 
bearded old fellow, probably a sailor at 
some time of his.career, to judge by the 
cables and anchors tattooed on his hands 
and wrists. 

“Well, mate, what ’ll it be?” he quer- 
ied, and stood waiting while the man 
surveyed the bill of fare painted on a 
broadside of cardboard and tacked behind 
the counter. 

Meiny, in the mean time, surveyed him 
with narrowing eyes of hatred and con- 
tempt. Now that he had acquired all the 
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information that seemed to be forthcom- 
ing, his venom stewed to the surface. 

“ Darned white-livered pup!” he mut- 
tered. “I'll cert’nly get Muggs Rafferty 
to blow in here to-morrow an’ wallop the 
map off him!” 

“ Hey, Meiny!” whispered Dan, pulling 


at his patron’s sleeve again. “ Fer God’s 
sake, listen!” : 
“Huh?” growled Meiny angrily. 


“ What you want now?” 

“Pssst! Slide me a couple o’ pills, will 
you, eh? I must ha’ lost mine somehow, 
an’ I’m all in.” 

The pallor of Dan’s sunken, parchment- 
like face, the twitching of his fingers, the 
blinking of his eyes, betrayed the intensity 
of the craving that consumed him. 

Meiny nodded comprehension, slid a 
hand into the pocket of his loud, checked 
coat, and produced a small box of round 
white tablets—half-grain morphin pills? 
With pitiable eagerness the dope-fiend al- 
most snatched it, twitched off the cover, 
and shook two tablets into his emaciated 
palm. These he was just about to pop 
into his mouth, when a powerful hand 
smashed the box to the floor and sent 
the pellets spinning into the sawdust. 

“None o’ that in here!” cried Brad- 
ford, his face a thunder-cloud of anger. 
“No doping here! Get out!” 

“You son of a—” snarled Meiny, 
showing his fangs like a wolf. 

The phrase was never finished. One 
swift leap, with hands on the counter, and 
Bradford was over—over and clutching 
for Meiny’s coat-collar. 

It must have been that Meiny lost his 
head completely. How else would he 
have lashed out with his soft fist at the 
white-starched bulk in front of him? The 
blow glanced harmlessly. 

Smash! Meiny reeled downward, his 
ears ringing with echoes of Bradford’s 
clean drive to his jaw. His head crashed 
against a table; he rolled groveling in the 
sawdust and called blasphemously upon 
his Maker to inflict torment on his foe. 

Chairs scraped; some clattered back- 
ward as men started up. Dan, unmindful 
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of his chief’s downfall, his ratlike soul 
fixed only on the infinitely precious pel- 
lets, scrabbled on hands and knees to 
rescue two or three—at all hazards, to 
salvage a little of the supremely vital 
drug. A powerful hand jerked him back, 
raised him, and threw him into the arms 
of the sailor-looking fellow. 

“ Here, hold this one till I get rid of 
the other!” commanded Vinton. “ He’s 
a doper—don’t let him get at those pills 
on the floor!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” exclaimed the fellow. 
“I never seen a handier fist than what 
you got!” 

Unmindful of this praise, Vinton bent 
over Meiny, who was foaming out curses 
as an angry lobster bubbles froth, and 
seized him by the scruff, in a grip of steel. 

‘“‘ There’s another class of undesirables 
not allowed round here, though I didn’t 
mention them,” he exclaimed. “I mean 
the dope-dispensers!” 

“T’ll get you for this!” snarled Meiny, 
trying to worm out of the clutching 
fingers. “ I’ll—” 

“You'll do nothing but clear out of 
here!” ejaculated Bradford, shaking him 
rat-and-terrier fashion. 

From Meiny’s inner pocket flirted a 
little sheaf of papers. At sight of them 
Dan set up a horrid outcry of rage and 
grief. Meiny mouthed an obscenity, and 
his mottled hand grabbed for the sheaf; 
but Vinton was too quick for him. 

“ Prescription-blanks! Signed!” he 
cried, peering at them. “ Ah, now I get 
your game!” 

Meiny, twisting round, strove to sink 
his yellow teeth in Bradford’s leg, but 
caught only cloth. Bradford shook him 
again, till every bone quivered in that 
pulpy body; then, as if the fellow had 
been a bag of junk, dragged him through 
the door, through the living-room, and 
toward the exit. His imitation Panama 
fell off and was kicked aside. A long, 
bare trail, swept clean of sawdust by the 
clawing, cursing parasite, marked his 


passage. 
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Excited men and boys pressed round 
this edifying spectacle, and conflicting 
voices rose to Babel pitch. Came a tap- 
tap-tap of crutches, and a boy’s trembling 
pipe shrilled through the tumult: 

“Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown! He ain’t 
hurt you, has he?” 

The crippled newsboy, his sunken eyes 
blazing with excitement, tried vainly to 
press through between the men. 

“Lemme in!” he pleaded. 
bean him wit’ my crutches!” 

But already Meiny had been haled to 
the door. Somebody thrust it open. 
Bradford’s free hand reached down and 
caught the slack of his prisoner’s trousers. 
Propelled by a powerful swing, the son of 
Irvin Stagg shot fair into the middle of 
the narrow street, rolled over the dirty 
paving-stones, and, hatless, came to rest 
in the opposite gutter, in close juxtaposi- 
tion to a garbage-barrel. 

The cripple forced his way to the door. 
He had picked up Meiny’s Panama, and 
now, quivering with rage, shook it at the 
prostrate one. 

“Tl fix you, if you ever come back!” 
he piped. “I'll fix you! Here, take dis, 
an’ beat it!” 

Furiously he spat on the Panama and 
hurled it out into the street. With a 
smile, Bradford laid a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder and pushed him back, out of 
harm’s way. Then, surveying the fallen 
crook, he calmly dusted off his hands, as 
if to cleanse them from Meiny’s contami- 
nating touch. 

“You’re in the gutter,” he remarked, 
“but that doesn’t mean you’ve got to 
stay there. I heard a good thing at the 
mission one night—if you stay in the 
gutter too long it becomes a grave. 
Remember that! Any time you want to 
come back here and try to be a man, 
you'll be welcome; but not till then. 
Good night!” 

The door of the Little Haven closed 
firmly but without malice. Bruised of 


** Lemme 


body and venomous of soul, Meiny was 
alone in the night. 
(To be continued in the April number of Munsey’s Macazine) 
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THE VOGUE OF THE UNUSUAL 


MALL playhouses in out-of-the-way 
S parts of New York have come to 
encroach upon the prestige of the 
Great White Way, and Lord Dunsany is 
their prophet. His “ Gods of the Moun- 
tain ” promoted the Portmanteau Players 
from matinées only at one house to en- 
tire possession of another in Thirty-Ninth 
Street.. Another of his plays, “ The 
Queen’s Enemies,” was so well done by 
Gertrude Kingston and her visiting com- 
pany at the Neighborhood Theater, down 
in the push-cart region of Grand Street, 
that the entire bill was transported up- 
town to the Maxine Elliott. 

The drift toward the unusual in drama 
began early in 1915, but it was out of the 
small actual starts, not the big plannings, 
that the growth took root. In January 
of that year, for instance, Emanuel Rei- 
cher had columns in the papers regarding 
6 
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what was termed “ a box-officeless theater 
in the cause of artistic independence.” 
All that came of it, however, was a fairly 
longish run for Hauptmann’s “ Weavers.” 
Then, in February, we heard about Fred 
Whitney’s promotion of a National Thea- 
ter, with possible headquarters at the 
Century — fie on you, Dillingham and 
Ziegfeld!—and in March there was moot- 
ed, by the New York center of the Drama 
League, a Municipal Theater with art 
alone as its object. 

Meanwhile the Washington Square 
Players had taken possession of the Band- 
box Theater, undaunted by the assertion 
of its recent director that “ people who 
go to theaters will not go east of Third 
Avenue.” They had no money and no 
following except among amateurs as poor 
as themselves. Consequently they made 
no alluring promises, but just set to work 
with the means at their command, which 
consisted chiefly of a talent to act, or 
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write, or paint scenery, and an abound- 
ing enthusiasm for doing these things. 
Their success is now a matter of common 
knowledge. Last June they moved into 
slightly larger quarters adjacent to 
Broadway in the Comedy Theater, and 
they also have a company on the road. 
Almost simultaneously, in a part of the 
metropolis so far from the Rialto that the 
circulars announcing its inception had to 
give directions how to reach the place, 
there sprang up the Neighborhood Play- 
house, a cozy theater built through the 
generosity of a woman, in which the high- 
est price for seats was set at fifty cents. 
Here have played Gertrude Kingston, 
Ellen Terry, and Ethel Barrymore. 


The Neighborhood’s chief renown, how- 
ever, rests on having introduced to Amer- 
ica the plays of Lord Dunsany, who 
promises to displace Shaw as the basis 
for the formation of a cult. First came 
“The Glittering Gate,” and then, last 
spring, “A Night at an Inn,” which 
aroused more favorable comment than 
any other one-act piece of recent years. 

Lord Dunsany is an Irishman, his full 
name and title being Edward John More- 
ton Drax Plunkett, eighteenth Baron 
Dunsany. He was born in 1878, and was 
married in 1904 to Lady Beatrice Villiers, 
daughter of the Earl of Jersey. He was 
educated at Eton, and went into the 
army, becoming a lieutenant in the Cold- 
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FAY BAINTER, WHO IS LEADING WOMAN IN THE WAR PLAY WITH COMEDY TREND, 
“ARMS AND THE GIRL” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 
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stream Guards. “ The 
Glittering Gate,” his 


first play to achieve 
production, was 
brought out by the 
Irish Players at the 
Abbey Theater, Dub- 
lin, in 1909, and in 
1911 his “Gods of the 
Mountain ” was done 
at the Haymarket in 
London. 

A brief summary 
of the latter piece 
will give some 
idea as to the part 
fantasy plays in 
the Dunsany out- 
put. The play is 
in three brief acts, 
the first outside a 
city wall, where six 
beggars annex to 
their number a 
thief, and under 
the leadership of Ag- 
mar, played by Stuart 
Walker, promoter of 
the Portmanteau The- 
ater, plan to pass 
themselves off as gods 
and fatten on the of- 
ferings of a credulous 
populace. All goes 
well for a while; then 
comes the rumor of 
a doubting Thomas 
among ‘the citizens 
having journeyed to 
the mountains and 
found the gods still 
there, thus proving 
the new claim- 


ants to 4 
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From her latest photograph by White, New York 





false. But a courier 
despatched to investi- 
gate returns with the 
report that the seven 
Olympian niches are 
vacant, and the beg- 
gars breathe freely 


again. 
Then, suddenly, off 
stage, is heard the 


tread of an advancing 
host, and presently 
onto the darkened 

scene stalk mena- 

cing, fearsome fig- 

ures —- the aveng- 

ing gods them- 
selves. With 
impressive cere- 
mony the angry 
deities proceed to 
turn to stone the 
luckless mortals 
who have dared to 
impersonate them. 
One by one the beg- 
gars stiffen, and then, 
when they are all rigid 
and the gods have de- 
parted, on come the 
citizens again with 
fresh offerings. Find- 
ing only green jade 
figures to receive them, 
they prostrate them- 


selves and murmur 
awesomely : 

“ See, they were in- 
deed gods!” 


A young actor of 
the Portmanteau com- 
pany precipitated a 
unique passage of 
tween 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, STARRING IN THE NEW AMERICAN COMEDY BY HULBERT FOOTNER, 
“SHIRLEY KAYE” 


From her latest photograph by Lewis Smith, Chicago 
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EMILY CALLAWAY, WHO IS PEGGY WOOD, 
ONE OF THE SEVEN GIRLS PRO- 
POSED TO BY FRANK CRAVEN 
IN “SEVEN CHANCES” 





Whit 
photo 
New 


In a 
certain Wednesday night’s Globe, Louis 
Sherwin proclaimed: 


two New York dramatic critics. 


For the first time in ten years it is my privilege 
to announce the arrival of a young American 
mime who must be counted as one of the great 
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actors. In McKay Morris I pledge 
everything that Stuart Walker has 
discovered the makings of a genius. 
Mark it well, for unless he changes 
it, this name will soon be the most 
illustrious on the American stage. 


Strong words these, and on 
Sunday they brought forth the 
following retort from Alexan- 
der Woollcott, who presides 
over the dramatic end of the 
Times: 


May Mr. Morris steady himself 
by the reflection that Margery 
Maude’s exquisite performance in 
“ Paganini” moved Mr. Sherwin to 
express the hope that she would 
never again be allowed to act in 
his presence! 


All of which goes to show 
that critics not only disagree, 
but read one another as well. 
Meanwhile, what of Mr. Mor- 
ris? Who is he and what has 
he done? 

About twenty-five years old, 
he is the son of Colonel Thomp- 
son Morris, of Kentucky. In 
1911 he procured a small part 
with Belasco in “ The Gov- 
ernor’s Lady,” and met Stuart 
Walker, then with Mr. Belasco 
as, at various periods, stage- 
director, general understudy, 
and play-reader. Later young 
Morris became Blue Blood in 
“ Experience,” and last season 
he was Brewster, the butler, in 
“Under Fire.” I understand 
that he bears up very well un- 
der the test to which his head 
has been subjected—a _ conse- 
quence that unhappily does not always 
ensue when young people are extrava- 
gantly praised. 

There is at least one other young player 
whom success has not spoiled, although 
she is now only twenty-three, and became 
a star when she was barely twenty. This 
is Ruth Chatterton, born in New York 
on Christmas eve, 1893, and now play- 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR, PHILIP MERIVALE, AND FRANK KEMBLE COOPER IN A SCENE FROM 
MISS TAYLOR'S LATEST STARRING VEHICLE, “THE HARP OF LIFE” 
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HELEN MACKELLAR, WITH JOHN DREW AS LAURA BELL IN “ MAJOR PENDENNIS 2 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 


ing to crowded houses in “ Come Out of 
the Kitchen.” 

Outside of stock work in three com- 
panies, Miss Chatterton had had only 


two brief experiences with Broadway 
players, in a couple of plays that failed, 


when Henry Miller engaged her for the 
leading part in “ The Rainbow ” simply 
on hearing her voice over the telephone. 
You can at once guess why when you 
hear it yourself. 

I liked “ The Rainbow” best of the 
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three plays in which I have seen Miss Chatterton, but to my mind she is 


charming in them all, and I can easily understand her immense vogue with 
the public. In “ Daddy Long-Legs ” her rdéle was all in the same key, but 
in “ Come Out of the Kitchen ” she has a complex part that any actress 
would be delighted to play. I am not surprised that she and Mr. Miller 
stood quite ready to overlook the strong amateurish tinge of its early por- 
tions in view of the rich opportunity it affords Jane Ellen. This is the 
name Olivia Daingerfield assumes when she becomes cook to a strange 
man in her own home, in order 























































to save the family fortunes. orem 
Although the play is a com- Fae : 
edy, it gives the star a chance shat 
to weep when things go wrong; erath 
but oftener she smiles, and an by 
enchanting smile it is. No greg 






wonder Burton Crane guesses Vork 
that this is no real cook, in 
spite of the good things she 
serves! 

There is another commend- 
able feature in the play—the 
fact that the author, A. E. 
Thomas, who also wrote “ The 
Rainbow,” does not make his 
hero an obtuse idiot. Bruce 
McRae, formerly leading man 
for Ethel Barrymore, is won- 
drously effective as Crane, 
and makes a second rea- 
son why a No. 2 
company of 
“Come Out 































FLORENCE SHIRLEY, WHO MADE A HIT AS THE FLAPPER IN “HIS MAJESTY BUNKER BEAN,” 
AND IN CONSEQUENCE HAS BEEN PROMOTED TO A LEADING PART IN MAX 
MARCIN'’S NEW PLAY, “HERE COMES THE BRIDE" 
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The best bill the Washington Square 
Players have put forward in their whole 
three seasons of existence is the one cur- 
rent at the Comedy during the holiday 
season, at which time I am writing. 
Usually I have found one, or, at the 
most, two offerings of the quartet worth 
while, but in the present instance each 
of the four is a gem of its own par- 
ticular water. The settings vary all 
the way from the grim drabness of a 
Middle-West farm, housing a murder— 
“ Trifles,” by Susan Glaspell — to the 
unique background of “ Bushido,” a 
Japanese historical tragedy of the ninth 
century by Takeda Izumo. The orig- 
inality and the careful rendering of this 
latter piece have struck a resounding 
note in the dramatic winter. 
In the lighter vein we have a com- 
edy, “Another Way Out,” by Lawrence 
Langner, of the company’s business 
staff, and “ Altruism,” a satire from the 
German of Karl Ettingler, its scene laid 
in Paris before the war. Each has the 
distinct note of an unusual quality and 
of a subtle, underlying purpose, making 
a strong appeal to theatergoers with 
ears to hear. In fact, in this day of the 
movie, when eyes are all that we usually 
need, I know of no more refreshing con- 
trast by way of exercising our listening 
powers pleasantly than a visit to the 
performances of the Washington 
Square Players. 
This organization is now the 
only stock company in Man- 
hattan, and as four plays are 
given in each bill, the chances 











MARY MacIVOR, NEW LEADING WOMAN WITH 
W. S. HART IN TRIANGLE FILMS 


From a photograth by Witzei, 





of the Kitchen” would be a very ill- 
advised thing to form. 


leaves nothing to be desired. 
Gibson gets away with two strongly con- 


for versatility are most inviti.g. 
Among the newcomers on the 
roster, José Ruben particular- 
ly distinguishes himself, and 
Gwladys Wynne is another 
happy acquisition. Her scene 
with the book-agent of Robert 
Strange in “Another Way Out” 
is delightful, and in the same 
play Helen Westley’s baroness 
T. W. 
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LAURA HOPE CREWS, WHO SCORES AGAIN AS LEADING WOMAN IN THE REVIVAL OF THE 
COMEDY, “ HER HUSBAND'S WIFE” 


From her latest photograph by Avlett, Toronto 
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From a 
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MAUD ALLAN, CLASSIC DANCER, IN ONE OF HER CHARACTERISTIC POSES 


trasted types as Genzo, a Japanese school- 
master in “ Bushido,” and a young man 
of the boulevards in “ Altruism.” 

In this year of American drama no fac- 
tor is of greater uplifting power than is 
this band of young players, who still ad- 
here consistently to their watchword of 
free experiment. At a time when most 
managements are seeking to stay more 
persistently than ever in the rut where 
the dollars lie, an organization that de- 
liberately seeks out offerings with an ap- 
peal to fresh thinking powers on the part 
of its patrons is a buoyant note in the 
march of artistic progress. 

New York is not alone in its encourage- 
ment of out-of-the-ordinary dramatic of- 
ferings. In Chicago the Fine Arts Thea- 


ter has been very active in this direction; 
in Boston, the Toy; and in Philadelphia, 
the Little. In St. Louis the Little Play- 
house Company has given the only Amer- 
ican production of Galsworthy’s “ Joy,” 
and the first in their city of “ The Play- 
boy of the Western World,” by Synge. 
And I may remark in passing that 


“ The Yellow Jacket,” that unusual play 


of China, has been revived to @ prosperity 
which it failed to win on its first Manhat- 
tan showing, four years ago. 


FAVORITE STARS IN NEW PLAYS 


My biggest quarrel with “ Little Lady 
in Blue ” is that Mr. Belasco neglected to 
call it “The 29th of September.” Any 
musical comedy can be named “ Little 






























| Lady Something-or-Other,” but it isn’t often that managers have such | | 
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an opportunity for originality in nomenclature as is offered by Frances 
Starr’s latest vehicle. Just as happened in the case of Laurette Taylor 
and her “ Harp of Life,” the newspaper critics did not find much to praise 
in the play itself; but to me the Belasco comedy, if a trifle tenuous in 
spots, was gratefully refreshing in its Georgian atmosphere. 

Miss Starr does “some charmingly fresh and girlish work” as the 
poor governess who seeks to swerve a young naval officer from his evil 
ways that she may marry his money in the 
end—the same sort of work in fact, 
that won Mr. Belasco’s at- 
tention to her eleven A 4 
years ago in 
“ Gallops.” I 
quote 
































From a photo— 
copyrighted by 

Hartsook, 
Los Angeles 












the words 
from the 

New York 

Evening Sun 
of May 25, 
1906, which 
told of her selec- 
tion to _ succeed 

Minnie Dupree with 
Mr. Warfield as 
Helen Stanton in the 
original run of “ The Music 
Master.” The writer went 
on to say: 































Miss Starr has beauty, a remark- 
ably sweet voice, and that rarest of 
stage charms, distinction. 








That same autumn she. was 
made a star in “ The Rose of 
the “Rancho.” 

Her supporting company in 





















GERALDINE FARRAR AS SHE APPEARS IN HER LATEST FILM CREATION FOR THE 
LASKY COMPANY, “JOAN THE WOMAN,” A PHOTOPLAY BASED 
ON THE LIFE-STORY OF JOAN OF ARC 
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the new play is admirable, including the ace Hodges and T. Wigney Percyval, 
work of two capital old-men players, the Englishmen who wrote “ Sunday ” 
A. G. Andrews and George Giddens. for Ethel Barrymore and “ Grumpy ” 
Jerome Patrick is again her leading man, for Cyril Maude. 

with a promising foil in young Christmas brought Elsie 
Horace Braham. “ Little > Ferguson back to the 
Lady in Blue” is the a ~ New York stage for 
work of the actor- the first time since 


playwrights, Hor- she became a 








MARION DAVIES, DRAFTED BY CHARLES DILLINGHAM FROM “BETTY” TO “ THE CENTURY 
‘ 


GIRL,” THE MUSICAL SHOW WHICH RANKS HIGH AMONG THE “ BEST 
SELLERS" AT NEW YORK BOX-OFFICES 


From a photograth by Sarony, New York 
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June bride. She is now Mrs. Thomas 
B. Clarke, Jr. It was good to see her 
in comedy after her sad excursion into 
the war realms of “ Margaret Schiller ” 
and the drab emotions of 

“ Outcast.” She has 

made the transi- 

tion from severe 

to gay more 
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Ferguson by Hulbert Footner, whose 
story, “ Thieves’ Wit,” was concluded in 
the January Munsey. In theme it is 
reminiscent of “The Lion and the 
Mouse.”’ It’s all very entertainingly 
done, and it supplies Miss 
Ferguson with a réle which 

N cannot but be after her 


\ own heart. 











PEGGY O'NEIL, WHO IS MAYA IN RICHARD WATSON TULLY'S PLAY, “ THE FLAME” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


happily than poor Margaret Illington, 


who forsook the banalities of “ Our 
Little Wife” before the New Year 
dawned, to go into pictures. 

“ Shirley Kaye” was written for Miss 


Her voice struck me as being a bit too 
deep, and her walk less graceful than 
usual, but she possesses that individuality 
without which stars are never rightfully 
made, and in “ Shirley Kaye ” she has a 
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play which I think will carry her far. 
Lee Baker is a leading man of good fiber, 
and Mrs. Jacques Martin an able repre- 
sentative for the newly-rich grand dame. 

It was a foregone conclusion that “A 
Kiss for Cinderella ” would be a sell-out. 
The combination of Maude Adams and 
J. M. Barrie is irresistible. I can even 
imagine the one succeeding with a drama- 
tization of the telephone-book by the 
other. And yet — whisper now — to me 
there were many dull moments in this 
latest “fancy” of the Scottish play- 
wright, to offset the exquisite fourth 
scene of the second act, which shows the 
poor little drudge’s idea of Cinderelia’s 
ball. Here we surely have Barrie at his 
best, from the very title of the episode— 
~“ A Littke Chamber in Miss Thing’s Head” 
—to the rocking-chairs on the dais for 
king, queen, and prince, and a hokey- 
pokey wagon with gilded wheels to serve 
the ice-cream. 

The last act is a distinct let-down. 
After having just seen Sarah Bernhardt, 
on this same Empire stage, unhappily 
forced to remain immovable for the entire 
evening, it is tiresome to behold the per- 
fectly sound and active Miss Adams 
playing this final episode in a bed which 
has been wheeled in for no apparent 
reason except to gratify a whim of the 
_ author. Of course Barrie has earned 
the right to have his own way in every- 
thing; and one can overlook much for the 
sake of getting that unforgetable ballroom 
scene—the setting of which, the program 
tells us, is after a painting by Maxfield 
Parrish. 

Miss Adams’s leading man, as the po- 
liceman, is Norman Trevor. He was born 
in Calcutta, and decided at first to devote 
his life to the jute trade, but thought 
better of it and settled in England, where 
he first appeared on the stage in 1907, 
when he was thirty years old. He has a 
record in athletics, having been an all- 
round champion in India and a member 
of the English Olympic team at Paris in 
1900. Last season he was with Elsie 
Ferguson in “ Margaret Schiller.” 

7 
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After appearing last in “War Brides,” 
as a woman who on principle refuses to 
become a mother, Nazimova has just re- 
turned to the legitimate stage in a play 
in which maternity is an obsession with 
her. Her new vehicle is “ ’Ception 
Shoals,” by H. Austin Adams, one-time 
curate in Trinity parish. It is a tragedy, 
and would probably have received higher 
praise if it had been announced as a 
posthumous find among Ibsen’s effects. 

Let Americans try to do any real 
thinking for the boards, and they are at 
once set down as talky; but such 
privileged foreigners as Shaw or Suder- 
mann can spout through the mouths of 
their characters to their hearts’ content, 
and the results are hailed as “ wonderful 
theme dramas, possibly a bit slow, but 
distinctly worth while.” I can say this 
with the more freedom because I hold no 
brief for Mr. Adams, and do not wholly 
approve his play; but it contains an 
admirable réle for the Russian actress, 
and the author should have received more 
credit for honest achievement than he got. 

I am a little tired of seeing across the 
footlights a woman who is supposed to be 
ignorant of the mysteries of birth; but the 
setting of “ ’Ception Shoals ”—a light- 
house on a lonely coast—is strikingly 
new, and all the five people in the cast 
are remarkably competent. 

Charles Bryant—in private life Mr. 
Nazimova, if one may so indicate his 
matrimonial status—sacrifices himself on 
the altar of conjugal affection as “feeder” 
to his wife in a part which calls on him 
to talk and talk without getting any- 
where. 

“ Blurt it right out,” he says on one 
occasion to Eve. If he would only do 
that himself! 

They tell me that “ ’Ception Shoals ” 
is a box-office hit. If it is still running in 
New York when you read these lines, you 
may know that the assertion is justified. 
When Nazimova approved the play last 
summer, every one else predicted failure 
for it. Indeed, after her company was 
organized and the piece rehearsed, every- 
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thing came to a standstill because no New 
York house could be obtained in which to 
show it; and a Broadway showing Nazi- 
mova insisted they must have. 

During this past winter Manhattan 
theaters have been at a premium, and 
when managers were approached for time 
on behalf of a somber play in which the 
heroine kills herself at the end, the an- 
swer was: “ Nothing doing!” 

As the author wasn’t a millionaire, he 
couldn’t afford to hire some house out- 
right for a long term, as has been done 
in more than one instance in the present 
season. However, a succession of failures 
at the Princess finally offered an opening 
there, of which the Russian star eagerly 
availed herself. 

Nazimova has been before the Ameri- 
can public as an English-speaking actress 
for just ten years. Across the street from 
where she is now acting at the Princess, 
the Thirty-Ninth Street Theater was 
built and named for her, but in the exi- 
gencies of theatrical politics it soon came 
to bear its present geographical title. 


“BY ANY OTHER NAME—” 


Speaking of names, the present season 
promises to go down in history as the 
record-breaker for slang in play titles. 
First we had “ So Long Letty,” followed 
by “ Go To It,” which speedily went—to 
Chicago. Then along came “Good 
Gracious Annabelle,” capped presently by 
the announcement of “ Oh, Boy!” While 
the latter was being groomed for his 
Broadway appearance, “ Have a Heart ” 
captured the town, and then “Love 0’ 
Mike ” flashed out on the billboards. 

Jerome Kern wrote the music for 
“ Have a Heart,” and none of the three 
overworked Smiths—Harry B., Robert, 
and Edgar—had anything to do with the 
libretto, which was prepared by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse. The latter 
is the clever young English novelist whose 
very amusing stories “ The Little Nug- 
get” and “The White Hope” were 
printed in this magazine about three years 


ago. 
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Mr. Savage has provided a capital cast, 
which includes Louise Dresser, last season 
in “ Potash and Perlmutter in Society ”; 
Eileen Van Biene, daughter of the noted 
cellist, and three years ago with Ethel 
Barrymore in “ Tante”’; Thurston Hall, 
well known in “ The Only Girl”; Billy 
B. Van, of vaudeville renown; and Don- 
ald Macdonald, the young American who 
invariably dances himself into the affec- 
tions of the audience, and who was last 
seen-—only too briefly—in “ The Amber 
Empress.” From all indications “ Have 
a Heart ” will add itself to “ Miss Spring- 
time,” “The Century Girl,” and “ Her 
Soldier Boy ” as a constant sell-out at the 
box-office. 

The music of “ Love o’ Mike” is also 
by Jerome Kern, and, while not so dis- ° 
tinctive as what he wrote for “ Have a 
Heart,” has plenty of rhythms nicely fit- 
ted to the dancing with which the show 
at the Shubert abounds. Dancing and 
youth are the key-notes of the piece, 
which was written by a new generation of 
playwrights. The “ Thomas Sydney ” set 
down on the house-bill as being responsi- 
ble for the book, is in reality a combina- 
tion of Augustus Thomas, Jr., son and 
namesake of a famous parent, and Syd- 
ney Smith, whose father is that indefati- 
gable libretto-writer, Harry B. Smith. 

There is no chorus, but a wonderful 
galaxy of pretty girls as principals, paired 
off with some talented young men. Among 
these last are Alan Edwards, whose name 
I do not recall seeing before; George 
Baldwin, who sang a patriotic song so 
lustily at the Winter Garden last sum- 
mer, and the two clever dancers, Quentin 
Tod and Clifton Webb. They are all 
necessarily Americans, to offset the Mike 
of Lawrence Grossmith, who plays an 
Irishman somewhat like the hero in “ Up- 
stairs and Down.” 

The other Englishman in the cast is 
George Hassell, seen last autumn as the 
Swedish money-lender in “ The Girl from 
Brazil.” In the spring he helped to cele- 
brate the Shakespeare tercentenary by 
appearing as Stephano at the Century in 
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“The Tempest.” Lest any one be un- 
duly surprised thereat I may tell my 
readers that his greatest hit was scored 
as the Drainman in “ The Servant in the 
House,” while he was a member of the 
Castle Square stock in Boston. 

Among the girls who help to make 
“Love o’ Mike” enjoyable are Peggy 
Wood, of “Hello Broadway” and “ Young 
America ” memory; Vivian Wessell, fresh 
from “Nothing But the Truth,” and—but 
it isn’t fair to the others to single out 
individuals. The piece is-really a feast of 
girls—a phrase which suggests a better 
title than the one it originally bore during 
its fall try-out—“ Girls Will Be Girls.’— 
and certainly a more euphonious one than 
“ Love o’ Mike.” 


A STRANGE PHASE OF PICTURE-MAKING 


Would you be surprised to hear that 
Caruso had gone into the movies? Well, 
he hasn’t, but it need not be matter of 
great astonishment if he should. His 
voice has, of course, been “ canned ”’ for 
the phonograph these many years, and 
his costar on the grand-opera stage in 
“Carmen ” has already posed three times 
for the films. 

Apropos of pictures, I recently had a 
chat with B. F. Rolfe, of the Rolfe-Metro 
Corporation, where, at the time of my 
visit, Ethel Barrymore was posing in the 
Klondike dance-hall scene of “ The White 
Raven.” As she is called on to wear a 
very scanty red gown in this episode, she 
insisted on the entire set being screened 
in from chance observation by the on- 
lookers who are always to be found in 
the big studios. I don’t mean “ rank out- 
siders,” who are, of course, rigorously ex- 
cluded, as they are from ali theaters dur- 
ing rehearsals, but the little army of 
employees about the place. There was 
but one opening left to the stage, and this 
was guarded by a special policeman, past 
whom even Mr. Rolfe himself did not 
dare to make his way. 

A theory of the technical director at 
this studio is that the actors in pictures 
should not really speak their lines, but 
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should listen to what they are supposed 
to be saying or thinking as it is read to 
them from the script. This, he argues, 
aids them to act from the view-point of 
the spectators, who, of course, never hear 
any sounds but the accompanying music. 
“A remarkable phase of this picture 
business,” said Mr. Rolfe, who was last 
year director of New York’s Strand Thea- 
ter, “is that the men at the head of it 
know little or nothing of the technique of 
the camera. Men occupying similar posts 
in the speaking theater almost invariably 
have all sides of their profession at their 
finger-ends, but the film industry has 
grown with such amazing strides that 
there has been no time for the presidents 
of the companies to study the details of 
what is, after all, a separate art in itself. It 
will probably take at least another gener- 
ation to produce the completely equipped 
director-general of the photoplay.” 


TILL TWO IN THE MORNING 


A new after - midnight tarrying - place 
has been provided for those New York- 
ers who hate to go home. It is atop the 
Century Theater, and has been christened 
the Cocoanut Grove. There are Joseph 
Urban decorations, plus a fine view of 
Central Park, which, however, no one 
thinks of looking at. 

“ Dance and Grow Thin ” is the name 
given to the thirteen vaudeville numbers, 
which might as well have been called 
“ Dance Me Around Again, Willie,” or 
“ Twirly Twirly,” for all the relation 
such a title bears to the affair. Leon 
Errol, also Van and Schenck, come up 
from “ The Century Girl,” below stairs, 
to help out, and there is Gertrude Hoff- 
man, whose best-liked number is danced 
to the seductive strains of the still beauti- 
ful “ Biue Danube.” Another big fa- 
vorite is the batch of. old Southern 
melodies sung by a lusty chorus; but 
after all it is the place, the people, and 
the opportunity to one-step and eat 
amid luxurious surroundings that will 
make this newest midnight rendezvous 
prosperous. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
UP-HILL WORK 


ORDON PRIME looked iike his 
mother. Gideon Prime was as 
different as possible from his son. 

He was a tremendously tall man to begin 
with—almost too tall. When he stood up 
he loomed. He had a regular lion’s mane 
of dark hair turning gray, two snapping 
dark eyes which scowled out from under 
lowering brows, and which could seem 
almost red upon occasion, and a large 
nose. What his mouth was like it was im- 
possible to say, for a bristling, walruslike 
mustache hid it. 

He was always smoking, and his long, 
thin hands were always moving. He gave 
the impression of being a man driven by 
care, engrossed and absorbed in his busi- 
ness. It was impossible to sit down com- 
fortably in his presence and relax. He 
was a dynamo of force and action. 

As Bucky came in—escorted as far as 
the door by Gordon, and there heartlessly 
abandoned—Gideon Prime was standing 
by his desk, running through a drift of 
scattered papers. His massive figure 
seemed to fill the room. His presence 
was almost overpowering. 

He did not turn when the door closed, 
though he must have known that some 


one had come in. Bucky waited quietly, 
hat in hand, his eyes fixed steadily on the 
big man’s back. Several seconds elapsed. 
Then, quite suddenly, and in a loud voice, 
Gideon Prime spoke. 

“Well, sirrah?” he cried, turning 
around with a show of irritation and re- 
garding Bucky almost fiercely. “ You 
wanted to see me? My time is valuable!” 

“No, sir,” responded Bucky quietly. 
“TI didn’t ask to see you. Gordon thought 
possibly you might be able to find em- 
ployment of some sort for me with your 
firm—but I shouldn’t have intruded upon 
you. I am sorry!” 

He turned back and opened the door, 
more than willing to escape from this au- 
tocratic presence. 

“One moment!” cried Gideon Prime, 
as Bucky was in the act of departing. 
“ Come back!” 

Bucky waited politely, but did not 
come back. 

“Close the door, please!” the broker 
said impatiently. 

Bucky closed the door. Not to have 
done so would have been to show himself 
rude. 

“What kind of work can you do?” 
asked Gideon Prime, studying Bucky 
keenly with his sharp eyes. 

“No kind,” answered Bucky frankly. 
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“ What’s that?” gasped Prime in a loud 
voice. 

“] mean I’ve not been trained to do 
any definite kind of work,” explained 
Bucky. He was beginning to get used to 
this lion’s roaring and to remain undis- 
turbed by it. “I came here this morning 
in reply to an advertisement, but as the 
vacant position was filled before I ap- 
plied, and as I chanced to know your son, 
he proposed that I should see you in re- 
gard to some other opening.” 

“Oh, so you know my son, do you?” 
repeated Prime. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bucky. 

“ How does that happen?” 

“ We were in college together.” 

“So you are another one of those help- 
less college graduates, eh?” 

“I’m a college graduate, yes, sir, but 
not quite helpless,” answered Bucky. 

“You were applying for a job that 
pays twenty dollars a week. Is that the 
best you could do for yourself after four 
years of the higher education?” 

“ Colleges don’t pretend to fit a man to 
make his own living,” said Bucky. 
“ They aim to develop him—to train his 
body and his mind—to give him a fair 
knowledge of various languages, arts, sci- 
ences, and literatures. A college educa- 
tion is a luxury for the wealthy, not a ne- 
cessity for the poor. There is no doubt 
that it is tremendously helpful; but you 
don’t learn how to make money at col- 
lege, if that is what you mean.” 

Gideon Prime sat down rather heavily 
in his enormous leather-covered desk 
chair. 

“Thank you for correcting my erro- 
neous conception,” he said sarcastically; 
“though I had guessed all that from a 
contemplation of my son and some of his 
associates.” 

“ Possibly,” went on Bucky, “I could 
find a job that would net me more than 
twenty dollars a week. In fact, I have 
just given up one that paid me thirty.” 

“So? Doing what?” 

“ Driving a motor-car. 
feur, in fact.” 


Being a chauf- 
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“ Really?” 

“Tt wasn’t exactly the sort of work I 
cared about,” explained Bucky, “ though 
it paid me what I call a good salary. Also, 
I declined a job as professional dancer in 
a cabaret, though I could have got forty 
or fifty dollars a week out of that—with 
a good chance to increase, too. I applied 
here, not expecting to make my fortune 
in a year, but hoping to have a chance for 
a future.” 

“What’s your name, may I ask?” 

Mr. Prime’s voice had moderated, and 
so, too, had his manner. He was less like 
a maddened wild beast and more like a 
man. 

“ Didn’t Gordon tell you?” asked 
Bucky. 

“No. At least, if he did, I didn’t lis- 
ten. All I gleaned was that an acquain- 
tance of his was in hard luck, and that I 
must give him a job.” 

“There’s no compulsion about it at 
all,” said Bucky. “ All I wanted to know 
was whether or not there chanced to be 
an opening for me.” 

“ We'll get to that in a moment,” an- 
swered Prime. ‘“ Your name is—” 

“William Raymond Rollins.” 

“ Are your parents living?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Who put you through college?” 

“My mother. At least, it was by her 
wish I went through.” 

“And you graduated—to find no 
money on hand?” 

“No, I didn’t graduate at all. I left 
a few months before graduation because 
I couldn’t wait to spend all the money I 
had.” 

“Indeed? And pray how much money 
did you have?” 

“ Five millions,” said Bucky. 

‘“ What—five millions? And you want 
to work for me for twenty dollars a 
week?” 

“Oh, I haven’t got the five millions 
now,” explained Bucky. “I lost them. 
That’s why I’m beginning at the bottom 
of the ladder.” 

“You Jost them? Five millions?” 
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“Yes, sir—speculating in Amalgamat- 
ed Steel.” 

“ Sit down!” said Mr. Prime abruptly. 

Bucky sat down in the nearest chair 
and waited. Mr. Prime lighted a fresh 
cigar. 

“So you let five million dollars slip 
through your fingers in less than a year?” 
he observed. 

“ YVes.”’ 

“ What made you bank on Amalgamat- 
ed Steel?” 

“T had a tip.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“ From a friend.” 

Bucky smiled at that. 
likewise. 

‘And you lost every cent?” 

Bucky wearily explained about the mo- 
tion-picture deal, and “ The Girl in Yel- 
low,” and his job with the Traceys. He 
did not mention the fact that Nell Tracey 
had made love to him, however. He con- 
tented himself with insinuating that the 
desire to get back into his own world and 
to find his own work had actuated him in 
resigning. 

“Quite an eventful few months, I 
gather,” smiled Prime at the end of the 
brief recital. His manner had grown as- 
tonishingly mild. 

“ Rather,” agreed Bucky. 

Then a pause fell between them. Prime 
was thinking, with lowered brows, and 
chewing upon his cigar. Bucky waited. 

“Mr. Rollins,” said the older man sud- 
denly, making up his mind, “I need a 
secretary—a sort of assistant. I’ve al- 
ways needed one, but I’ve never wanted 
to bother breaking one in to my ways. 
I’ve always hoped, too, that Gordon 
would come in here with me as soon as he 
finished college; but it seems his tastes 
don’t run this way at all. If you want to 
try me for a week, I’ll guarantee to put 
up with you that long. At the end of the 
week we'll decide whether or not the ar- 


Prime smiled 


rangement is a happy one. Does that 
plan suit you?” 
“Tt suits me perfectly,” answered 


Bucky promptly. 
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“Concerning wages,” went on Prime 
grimly, “ we’ll come to no agreement. At 
the end of the week I’ll pay you what I 
think you’ve been worth.” 

Bucky smiled. 

“Just as you like, sir,” he said. 
“Where may I hang my hat and coat?” 

“ There’s a room for the purpose out- 
side. As you go out you might tell Miss 
Weaver, at the gate, that I want a desk 
moved in here for you.” 

“Thank you, I'll attend to it,” re- 
sponded Bucky. “I’m—I’m awfully 
obliged to you, sir—for this chance.” 

“No obligations are in order,” an- 
swered Prime. “I don’t give office-room 
to an individual who isn’t worth what I 
pay him. I’m backing you to make good 
because I think you’ve got it in you. 
That’s why I’m engaging you; not to 
oblige Gordon, or to help you. I’m will- 
ing to lend money to Gordon’s friends, or 
to pension them, if necessary; but I won’t 
give them jobs. If you deliver the goods, 
you'll get on with me. If you don’t you'll 
be fired!” 

“| like that arrangement,” said Bucky. 

He departed with a smile, getting out 
of his coat as he went. Gideon Prime 
smiled, too, for an instant; then with a 
sigh he returned to his papers. A mo- 
ment later he forgot the whole matter 
completely—or, rather, it passed out of 
his conscious mind. The secret of his 
success was that he gave undivided atten- 
tion to the matter in hand at the moment, 
and let nothing else distract his attention. 

In the outer office, Gordon Prime 
beamed upon Bucky at the report of his 
success, shook his hand heartily, and 
wished him luck. Then, when he had 
shown the new secretary where to hang 
his hat and coat, and had introduced him 
to Miss Weaver, he went on about his 
own business. 

Bucky explained to Miss Weaver about 
having a desk put into the private office 
for him, and then telephoned to Maudie 
to tell her the news. When he finished 
his brief talk over the wire, the janitors 
were already engaged in carrying out 
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Prime’s orders. Reentering the private 
office with them, he told them where to 
place the desk—without consulting his 
chief—and ordered a telephone extension 
for his own use. 

Ten minutes later he was helping Gid- 
eon Prime to bring order out of the chaos 
on the broker’s desk; and by five o’clock 
that very first day, it became generally 
known throughout the office that there 
was a new force to be reckoned with in 
the business of Underwood & Price. 





CHAPTER XXXI 
GROWING 


Berore Bucky had spent two days in 
Gideon Prime’s office he realized that the 
broker’s habitual irritation and bad tem- 
per were due to the fact that he had so 
many petty distractions and annoyances. 
Accordingly, he constituted himself a 
shield between his chief and the world 
at larze. Who sought the ear of Gideon 
Prime had first to get past Bucky. 
If you called him on the phone, Miss 
Weaver connected you with the new 
phone on Bucky’s desk first. She couldn’t 
connect you with Gideon himself — no- 
body could but Bucky. 

If you sent in your name, Bucky got 
the card and decided whether or not his 
employer should be disturbed. More 
often than not it was to Bucky you were 
forced to tell your tale of wo. 

Bucky opened the letters and brought 
to Prime’s attention only those that real- 
ly required it. Others he answered him- 
self. He asked as few questions as possi- 
ble, except such as were necessary in 
learning the business routine of the office. 
He found plenty to do, and busied him- 
self doing it. 

Whether Gideon Prime was pleased 
with him or not, he did not know. The 
ehief’s face and manner gave him no in- 
dication. But he did the best he knew 
how, was always prompt and business- 
like, and gave his entire time and atten- 
tion to his work. 
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To Maudie’s great delight he was able 
to take breakfast and dinner at home 
now. During his term of service in 
Tracey’s employ, a hurried bite at a 
quick-lunch place had been all that he 
could get at the dinner-hour. Maudie 
had sadly missed his merry presence, his 
little jokes, his enthusiasm, his stories of 
his college days, his appreciation of her 
skill at cookery. 

Though her skill in damcing earned her 
a living, Maudie took no pride in it. It 
was the housewifely arts that were dear 
to her heart. In scrubbing floors and 
sweeping and cooking she found a delight 
that she never got out of dancing. Being 
a true woman, she instinctively wanted 
some man to make comfortable. To please 
the palates of Dottie and Florrie was tame 
work, and ecstatic raving on their parts 
was not to be compared, in her estima- 
tion, with Bucky’s casual request for a 
second helping. 

She loved to fuss about him and for 
him. Indeed, her heart was in it, though 
he never guessed what her real feeling 
was. For he maintained the same friend- 
ly, brotherly air toward all of them that 
made it possible for him to go on sharing 
their flat. 

In any other social circle, of course, 
such an arrangement would have been 
impossible. People would have been 
scandalized. There would have been gos- 
sip. It was so directly opposed to all the 
accepted conventions. Three single young 
women and a single young man who was 
unrelated to them — all living in one 
apartment! 

But these four were simple folk. Being 
innately clean and self-respecting, they 
saw nothing wrong in it. Bucky was 
useful to fight the iceman and the jani- 
ter, to mend broken furniture, to carve 
the roast, to offer the masculine point of 
view at all times in moments of uncer- 
tainty. Moreover, his sharing the ex- 
pense enabled each of the girls to add just 
that much more to the savings-bank ac- 
count that was to be a protection against 
the dreaded “ rainy day.” 
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Bucky slept on the davenport couch 
and kept his clothes packed away in the 
hall cupboard. Every morning he took 
his plunge, breakfasted, and was gone to 
his work before the three girls thought of 
arising. Maudie always gave him his 
breakfast, to be sure; but she went back 
to bed afterward. 

When he had been nothing but a chauf- 
feur, they all called him “Bill,” but now 
both Florrie and Dottie usually addressed 
him as “ Mr. Rawlins.” Dottie started it 
to tease him, and Florrie took it up, not 
entirely in a sense of fun. 

Florrie, of late, had revealed a less 
friendly attitude toward Bucky than be- 
fore. Her friendship with Hamilton 
Tracey had come to a sudden termina- 
tion shortly after Bucky’s discharge, and 
she fancied—quite erroneously, of course 
—that he had had something to do with it. 
Poor Bucky, who had driven her and 
Tracey, time after time, without betray- 
ing by look or glance that he knew her 
rather well! 

Shrewd and cunning as she was, Florrie 
was too conceited to realize that Tracey 
might simply have tired of her. So she 
blamed Bucky, and went about with re- 
sentment in her heart, though she said 
nothing to him about the matter. She 
contented herself with always expressing 
views opposite to his, and always taking 
the other side of an argument. 

Always inclined to be a little antago- 
nistic, they began to disagree more pal- 
pably than ever—partly because they were 
thrown together more, for the girls never 
left the house until nine o’clock in the 
evening, and Bucky rarely went out at 
all after dinner. An occasional theater 
with Gordon Prime, or an evening in 
Dr. Walters’s rooms, was his only recrea- 
tion. The rest of his leisure he spent in 
smoking his pipe and reading. 

At the end of his first week with Un- 
derwood & Price, Bucky’s pay-envelope 
contained forty dollars—to his astonish- 
ment and delight; but what pleased him 
even more than the money he had earned 
was the fact that he seemed to have a 
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pretty secure hold upon his position. He 
had begun to take a tremendous interest 
in Gideon Prime’s affairs. 

Though he had never suspected it, 
Bucky had just the blending of imagina- 
tive and practical qualities to fit him for 
a career in finance. He could not only 
dream big dreams, but in time—when 
be had gained a more thorough business 
training, when he had mastered more 
tricks of the trade—he would have the 
ability to carry them out. 

Gideon Prime soon sensed this, and his 
interest in Bucky increased. He took his 
secretary home with him for a game of 
chess or a rubber of whist. He never had 
been able to interest his son in these pas- 
times, but Bucky took to them naturally. 
He learned to play golf, too, and accom- 
panied Gideon on week-end trips to the 
country club. 

After a time—increasing Bucky’s sal- 
ary to cover all these additional expenses 
—Mr. Prime put him up at his club, 
and invited him to ride with him in the 
morning, before going down-town. And 
so, in many ways, Bucky gradually be- 
came indispensable. 

One day, in the fourth month of his 
new life, he came across Gladwin again. 
He had often wondered why their paths 
hadn’t crossed, for Gladwin’s office was 
not far away. He had sometimes imag- 
ined a meeting with the old lawyer, and 
had tried to guess just what would hap- 
pen. He had pictured a chance encounter 
in the street, on a train or street-car, 
at the club, on the golf-links—almost 
anywhere but in Gideon Prime’s office; 
but that was where the meeting finally 
occurred. “ 

Miss Weaver announced the lawyer as 
she announced all Mr. Prime’s visitors, 
and with a slight smile Bucky directed 
her to have Mr. Gladwin shown in. It 
was Gideon Prime’s lunch-hour, so Bucky 
had the private office to himself. He 
wanted to have a bit of fun with Gladwin, 
now that his enemy was delivered into 
his hands. Accordingly, he seated him- 
self at his chief’s desk and waited. 
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“ Mr. Gladwin,” announced the small 
page whom Bucky had installed as mes- 
senger and general-utility boy. 

Mr. Gladwin advanced, plump and 
suave and smiling as ever, and their eyes 
met across the top of Mr. Prime’s big 
mahogany desk. To Bucky’s astonish- 
ment, however, the visitor neither started 
nor turned pale. He did not even stop 
smiling. In common parlance, he never 
turned a hair. 

“ Good morning, William,” said Glad- 
win, offering his hand. “ Mr. Prime not 
in, I suppose?” 

Then and there was destroyed the dra- 
matic situation that Bucky had so often 
devised. To tell the truth, the surprise 
seemed to be his, rather than Gladwin’s. 

“ Not just at the moment,” he an- 
swered, rather taken aback. He shook 
hands somewhat weakly. “I represent 
him, however,” added Bucky, reorgan- 
izing his forces. 
can do—” 

Mr. Gladwin smiled again and sat down 
comfortably without waiting to. be asked. 

“So you represent him, do you?” he 
observed. ‘“‘ You are empowered to act 
for him, eh?” 

“Tn many ways,” 
guardedly. 

““ Humph!” observed Mr. Gladwin. 
“You have come out all right then? 
Sometimes I was convinced you never 
would.” 

“TI can’t blame you for having small 
faith in me,” said Bucky. “ I lacked even 
common sense in those days; but then 
I've learned a bit since.” 

“ Good!” cried Gladwin approvingly. 

“ Thanks to you, too, you know,” ad- 
ded Bucky. He had been planning this 
climax for a long, long time. “If it 
badn’t been for you, probably I should 
never have amounted to anything. When 
you tricked me out of my fortune and 
threw me out on my own, you did me 
a great service, instead of a great wrong: 
I've always wanted to tell you that—to 
ease your conscience—in case you have 
a.conscience and it should need easing.” 


answered Bucky 


“Tf there is anything 7 , 
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“Tt doesn’t, thanks just the same,” 
smiled Gladwin. “ Still ’'m glad you’ve 
been clever enough to look at the matter 
so sensibly. You bear me no grudge, 
then, for what I did?” 

Bucky shrugged. 

“No,” he answered slowly, “I bear 
you no grudge. Not that I think it ad- 
mirable or honorable to turn such a trick 
on 2 fellow creature who trusts you; but 
that’s a matter that concerns yourself. 
All I can say regarding my side of the 
matter is that I deserved what I got for 
my ignorance and laziness. I should have 
started in at once to learn how to manage 
my own fortune. I should have made it 
my business to carry my own burdens. 
If I had done my part, vou couldn’t have 
treated me as you did; but I was an ig- 
norant young fool, and I needed just 
what I got—a few good hard knocks. 
When I lost my fortune, and had to make 
miy own way in the world, I began to 
develop. Now, when I make another 
fortune for myself, I’ll know how to take 
care of it and how to use it.” 

“You expect to make a fortune, then?” 
asked Gladwin. 

“ Certainly,” responded Bucky confi- 
dently, and grinned. 

“ But that really isn’t necessary, you 
know,” said Gladwin. ‘“ Your original 
fortune is still waiting for you. It has 
been accumulating rapidly. You'll really 
have about as much as you can do to 
manage it.” 

“What’s that?” asked Bucky, staring. 

“IT say that I’m tired of taking care of 
your Uncle Chauncey’s money, and the 
sooner you'll let me turn it back to you, 
the better I’ll be pleased.” 

“ You—want to turn it back to me?” 
gasped Bucky. “ All of it?” 

Gladwin smiled. 

“Every cent,” he assured Bucky. 
“What possible use do you suppose I 
have for it? I have more of my own than 
T need—always have had.” 

“ But—I don’t understand,” protested 
Bucky weakly. “ You don’t really mean 
to say that—” 
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“Of course! Your money never really 
went into Amalgamated Steel. I saw that 
you were squandering it. I saw that argu- 
ments couldn’t move you, and that the 
only way to change your course was to 
let you learn wisdom by experience. I 
owed it to your Uncle Chauncey, and to 
your mother, to do what I could. Be- 
sides, Nancy wouldn’t let up on me. She 
was always at me to do something to 
save you. So I decided on strong meas- 
ures. I took your money away from you, 
and made you shift for yourself.” 

Bucky was almost beyond the power of 
speech. 

“ You—just kept it for me? 
still mine?” he gasped. 

“ As much yours as it ever was.” 

A suspicious moisture brightened 
Bucky’s eyes, as he leaned forward im- 
pulsively and wrung Gladwin’s hand. 

“ You’re a—a brick, sir!” he cried, not 
quite steadily. “I see it all now! And 
—all the time—the (things I’ve been 
thinking about you!” 

“That’s all right—perfectly natural,” 
Gladwin assured him. “Only I’m glad 
it’s all over now. There were times, I 
can tell you, when you had me worried 
——when I walked the floor, sweating blood 
over you. That night you almost jumped 
off the viaduct—and when you had pneu- 
monia—and when that foolish Tracey 
girl was making a play for you—” 

“ How in the name of wonder did you 
know all that?” asked Bucky. 

“ Detectives, of course. I never lost 
sight of you. I’ve had you under obser- 
vation pretty constantly since you left my 
office that last day. I wanted to rescue 
you if my scheme failed. I couldn’ 
have let you kill yourself, or—or starve, 
or anything. Thank goodness, I never 
had to interfere.” 

Bucky drew a long breath. 

“Well, it was pretty tough on me at 
times,” he said, “ but what you did was 
absolutely right. In fact, I really can’t 
tell you how grateful I am to you. All I 


And it’s 


hope is that some day I can show you!” 
“ Just keep on in the way you've be- 
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gun,” Gladwin assured him, “and I'll be 
satisfied.” 

“T'll do that, of course,” answered 
Bucky. “ But—I wish there was some- 
thing I could do for you.” 

“Would you like to do something for 
me?” asked Gladwin. 

“ Anything!” declared Bucky with an 
emphasis not to be doubted. 

“Come to dinner, then, at half past — 
seven o'clock to-night,” said Gladwin 
with twinkling eyes. “ Nancy made me 
promise to bring you.” 

“ Will I?” cried Bucky, his eyes light- 
ing and a smile breaking over his face 
until he was positively radiant. He 
wrung Gladwin’s hand again. “ There’s 
nothing else on the green earth I’d rather 
do than that!” 

And Gladwin believed that he meant it. 


Bucky’s heart beat fast, some hours 
later, as he mounted the white-stone 
steps of the Gladwin house, rang the 
bell, and gave his hat and coat and stick 
to the butler. 

There was no one in the drawing-room 
into which he was ushered; but somehow 
it was redolent of Nancy. He stood in 
the center of the big room and looked 
about him. She had sat upon all the 
chairs. She had looked at the pictures 
and bric-a-brac. Perhaps she had selected 
some of the things; certainly she had 
handled them. There was her piano, and 
ber music scattered over it. 

A sense of tranquillity settled over 
Bucky. It seemed to him that when, 
as a child, he had hurt himself in play 
and had run to seek comfort against his 
mother’s breast, he had known this same 
sweet restfulness. 

The portiéres parted with a little click- 
ing of the rings against the pole. He 
turned. Nancy was coming toward him 
with outstretched hands—Nancy all in 
soft, shining white, with a glad light in 
her gray eyes and a welcoming smile on 
her lips. 

His heart pounded against his ribs. 
His mouth felt dry. His knees felt weak. 
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“ Nancy!” he cried, catching his 
breath, and taking both her hands in 
his. 

Vaguely he was aware of the friendly 
pressure of her fingers, of the sweet, trust- 
ful gaze of her eyes as they met his. 

“TI knew you would come back to us 
some time, Will!” she said. 

He nodded. He felt like humbling him- 
self in the dust before her. 

“T ought to have come long ago,” he 
said; “but when I could have done it, 
I was too busy playing the fool—and 
when I came to my senses, it was too 
late. I suppose you know I’ve no earthly 
right to be standing here holding your 
hands and—and looking at you? I sup- 
pose you know I’m not worthy of coming 
near you?” 

“ Aren’t you, Will?” she asked softly. 

“T’d give anything on earth if I could 
say truthfully that I am—but I can’t,” 
he answered gravely. “ I’ve been through 
—things—that I can never even tell you. 
I’ve soiled myself and hurt myself and 
cheapened myself until it seems a sacrilege 
for me to—so much as touch you!”’ 

“ But you look so good and clean,” 
said Nancy. “Surely the best in you 
has survived, Will!” 

“Yes,” he answered, gazing down into 
her eyes, “ the best in me has survived— 
my love for you has survived! Hidden 
away in my heart, it has come through 
all the years with me—since we played 
together on the beach when you were 
seven and I was nine. Do you remember, 
Nancy?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do!” answered Nancy 
breathlessly. : 

“* Sometimes,” he said, “I didn’t know 
that it was there. I’ve ignored it, I’ve 
disgraced it, I’ve tried to force it out. 
Often I’ve been unworthy of it; but it’s 
lived on, it’s grown and grown, until—I 
think it fills my whole heart now. Un- 
known to me, it’s helped me to grow, too 
—to come out of the fire, strengthened 
and cleansed. I’m telling you all this, 
not because I hope for any return from 
you, not because I hope for any reward, 
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but just because I want you to know that 
I’ve been as low as a man can go—and 
it was you that helped me to fight my 
way up again to where you are! I’m 
not worthy of you yet—I never shall be 
worthy of you, but I’ve earned the right 
to see you again and to talk with you, 
and I want you to know that I might 
never have done it, but for you!” 

Big tears welled up into Nancy’s eyes 
and rolled slowly down her cheeks as he 
finished, but she smiled at him as she 
answered: 

“Why must it always be so, I won- 
der? All men go through it, don’t they? 
And all women wait, and hope, and pray. 
You don’t know how many prayers I’ve 
sent out to you, like so many messengers 
to bring you safely home to me. You 
don’t know how many nights I’ve tossed, 
sleepless, for anxiety about you. You 
don’t know how I’ve longed to give you 
of my strength—” 

“ Nancy!” he whispered, drawing her 
close. 

“ I’ve suffered as well as you,” she told 
him. “ I’ve been through everything that 
you’ve been through—in my fancy. For 
my happiness was at stake, even as yours 
was—and I couldn’t take a hand in the 
fight. I could only hope and pray that 
you’d win out and come back to me. 
It’s a dreadful thing to be a woman, 
Will, when your heart goes out to a man 
who doesn’t know, or doesn’t understand 
what is in his keeping!” 

“ But if the man knows, and if he 
means to give the rest of his life in love 
and service?” asked Bucky, with his 
cheek against her hair. 

“Then it’s a wonderful thing to be a 
woman, Will!” said Nancy. 


A new firm name has replaced that of 
Underwood & Price. It is Prime & Rollins. 
Bucky still plays golf with Gideon, but 
there’s a third member of the party, now- 
adays, for Nancy Rollins believes in in- 
teresting herself in her husband’s hobbies. 
Gideon had the rules altered at his favor- 
ite country club just on her account, so 
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that women are now permitted to play 
on the club links, even on Sundays and 
holidays. 

For Bucky’s sake, too, Nancy enter- 
tains each week, either at luncheon or 
at tea, at the Old Colonial Coffee House, 
on Fifth Avenue, where Maudie presides 
with a contented air. Dr. Walters is a 

THE 
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ANIEL KALAUOKALANT sat in 
his seat in the Legislature, an ex- 
pression of perfect satisfaction ir- 

radiating his brown, good-natured face as 

his fellow lawmakers exercised their ora- 

torical powers for the good of Hawaii. 
Daniel was a politician, and he basked 


in the lime-light. In private life he was a 
promoter of Terpsichorean art in the 
form of the Aula kula. His company 
included the best-known dancers in Hono- 
lulu, and he gave exhibitions when tour- 
ists were plentiful. With a graceful con- 
cession to prejudice, he did not turn the 
lime-light upon these festivities, but held 
them in a secluded little valley on the 
outskirts of the town. 

The missionary, in early days, had rele- 
gated the Aula hula to the list of forbid- 
den joys, where it had flourished ever 
since. But proof that the dance of his 
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regular patron at Maudie’s shop, and it 
is generally believed that it isn’t only 
the excellent cuisine that draws him. 
But, after all, that’s the doctor’s own 
affair and Maudie’s, and this story has 
nothing further to do with them. Our 
task is ended when I say that Nancy 
and Bucky lived happily ever afterward. 


END 
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country, which once had been good 
enough for kings, was still good enough 
for the best, Daniel now held in the 
pocket of his coat. He beamed afresh 
each time his hand felt for the stiff card 
of invitation from the admiral, captain, 
and officers of the flag-ship of the visiting 
fleet. 

Daniel had not been in the Legislature 
long, and: this was his first imposing, gold- 
crested invitation. 

“ The pleasure of your company is re- 
quested—” Thus far he knew it by 
heart. 

He was going to the reception on board 
the flag-ship, and he was invited to take 
his company. Recognition had come at 
last! 

Daniel could scarcely wait for the hour 
when he would be free. When it came, 
he hurried to his “ school” near by. It 
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was here that the three plump ladies who 
composed his company practised the Aula 
hula each day. 

It was evidently recess. The exponents 
of Terpsichorean art lay prone upon the 
floor, eating poi with their supple fingers. 
Poi was fattening, but it was good; and 
after all, as the Hawaiian idea of beauty 
was to be fat, Makia and Liliha and Lei- 
lehua were only putting on extra good 
looks. 

They greeted Daniel with a flash of 
‘white teeth and a sparkle of dark eyes, 
which transformed their somewhat stolid 
faces into a sudden beauty of color and 
animation. He promptly took out the 
treasured invitation and read it aloud. 
The ladies accepted it placidly, and at 
once began to discuss the problem of 
dress. 

Daniel settled this question by telling 
them that they would of course attend the 
ball attired in the grass skirts, leis of 
flowers, and anklets, usual to the dance. 

“ The pleasure of your company—” he 
read aloud again. 

As a company they must go—that was 
evident. 

II 


THE great night arrived in due course. 
Naval Row was gay with electric lights 
and bunting. Across the water floated 
soft strains of music. The admiral’s 
barge lay at the wharf. A launch filled 
with guests was midway to the flag-ship. 

As a hack rolled up to the barge 
and stopped, a young American officer 
in a white mess-jacket stepped forward. 
Under the revealing light of the full moon 
he met Daniel Kalauokalani and Makia 
and Liliha and Leilehua. 

As Daniel took out his invitation, and 
cleared away all possible doubt as to the 
rights of his company, the young officer 
prayed for tact with which to handle this 
unexpected situation. 

The little god of love, ever on the alert, 
must have intercepted the prayer. In- 
spiration came to the officer as he stood 
there blocking the way. No longer was 
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he the downcast youth whose liberty had 
been restricted by a determined admiral 
and father, firmly opposed to marriage 
with a mere ensign for his pretty daugh- 
ter. Equally determined was Mrs. Ad- 
miral, and she was about to put a whole 
ocean between the lovers. There was no 
chance for a would-be Lochinvar in the 
navy. At ten o’clock next morning fair 
Ellen was to be shipped for a far-away 
port. 

But here was a chance, and the ensign 
seized it. He faced the aggregated avoir- 
dupois of Daniel’s three Aula girls and 
spoke quickly, with several profound 
bows. So convincing was his language 
that although they coyly murmured 
“Kona makani”—thus modestly dis- 
claiming his flattery as “ hot air ”—they 
were just as pleased as Daniel, whose 
beaming countenance showed that he took 
all the credit to himself. The barge 
shoved off from the dock, leaving them 
content to await the return of the gallant 
officer with the fitting escort which he had 
insisted was their due. 

Through the merry throng on the deck 
the ensign wended his way and sought an 
interview with the admiral. In a few 
words he explained the misunderstanding 
that threatened to bring about a breach 
of friendly relations between the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Hawaii and the 
United States navy. ~ 

There were further complications, al- 
though the ensign wisely refrained from 
hinting that he could guess at them. Like 
Daniel, the admiral did not always bask 
in the lime-light. He, too, had sought 
the secluded valley where the Aula hula, 
unmolested, held its sway. It was here 
that Leilehua had selected this handsome 
sailor for her cavalier. She had danced 
to him alone. About his neck she had 
thrown one of her floral deis, and then 
both of her fléxible arms. It had all 
leaked out, with embellishments, and the 
admiral was still busy explaining to his 
wife. 

He now glanced at the ensign, whose 
look of cherubic innocence persisted. 
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Leilehua, child of nature, here at a 
public reception on his own ship! It 
would never do! The dismayed admiral 
mopped his brow. 

The ensign recognized this as the psy- 
chological moment. 

“Leave it to me, sir,” he said confi- 
dently. ‘“ Trust to me—I know just how 
to fix it!” 

His tone carried conviction. 
miral breathed a sigh of relief. 

“ Well, do your best, my lad,” he said 
jauntily. 

The ensign turned to go, and paused. 

“ But I'll have to get permission to go 
ashore, sir. My liberty is restricted, you 
know.” 

The admiral consulted his watch. 

“Tell the officer of the deck that I 






The ad- 


have given you liberty until eleven 
o'clock.” 
“ Thank you, admiral!” 


Ill 


THERE was no time to lose. With al- 
most supernatural energy and prompti- 
tude the ensign rounded up his escort. 
There was no difficulty in finding the ad- 
miral’s daughter; she was ready to be 
found. In the dance and out of it, even 
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from the secluded corners protected by 
the flag, he collected his men. 

“ Beat it!” was his slogan. 

The admiral’s barge was waiting below. 


It was almost eleven o’clock when the 
ensign returned and once more sought 
the admiral in his cabin. 

“ Well, how did you do it?” the flag- 
officer asked. 

“ They were quite satisfied, sir. I took 
them up the street to dance at a wedding 
instead.” 

“Good! You're a born diplomat, my 
boy!” cried the admiral, patting him on 
the back. ‘“‘ Whose wedding was it?” 

The boy hesitated. He was a well-dis- 
ciplined youngster, and the admiral was 
a martinet in the fleet. He paled under 
his tan. 

But the admiral’s pretty daughter 
stepped boldly from behind the door. It 
was Mrs. Admiral that was the martinet 
at home. 

“ Please break it to mother,” she said, 
blushing like a rose. Then she saucily 
winked her eye. “ The Aula girls came 
to our wedding, dad. You can prove an 
alibi this time, but we don’t want to, you 
see!” 





THERE WILL BE DREAMS AGAIN 


THERE will be dreams again! 
Her velvet verdure over earth’s torn breast; 








The grass will spread 


By ragged shard, half-hid, where rust runs red, 


The soaring lark in spring will build her nest. 


There will be dreams again! The primrose pale 
Will shelter where the belching guns plowed deep; 


The trees will whisper, and the nightingale 


Chant golden monodies where heroes sleep. 


There will be dreams again! 
On youthful lovers—oh, first love, how sweet! 





‘The stars look down 


And men will wed, and childish laughter crown 


Life’s awe-compelling miracle complete. 


There will be dreams again! 
That crumbling trench or the slow-heaving sea 





Oh, thou, forlorn 


Hath snatched thy dead—oh, pray thee, do not mourn! 
There will be dreams—thy loved shall come to thee! 


Mabel Hillyer Eastman 
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NEW EDUCATION 
The Effort to Make Our School System 


a Practical Training for Life 


6y Louis A. 


HE great war has forced 

upon America a general 

stock - taking in educa- 
tional matters. We see in the 
belligerent countries a wonder- 
ful national devotion born and nur- 
tured in the public schools. We see 
their governments recognizing not 
only the debt they owe to the schools, 
but also the increased responsibility 
which the future imposes upon them. 
They realize that the schools must begin 
where the armies stop, that boys and 
girls yet unborn must be trained and 
disciplined to take up the burdens im- 
posed by the war, and to save the nation’s 
honor in peace as the soldiers have de- 
fended it in battle. Already England has 
appointed a commission to review the 
whole field of national education with a 
view to the requirements of the recon- 
struction period. 

Perceiving all this, Americans are ask- 
ing themselves what our schools are doing 
to instil a national spirit in the rising 
generation, and how they are preparing 
our boys and girls for the great social and 
economic readjustments that must come 
in the period following the war. 

Every progressive educator has but one 
answer—that our system is outgrown and 
insufficient for the vital needs of the 
times, and that the solution of its diffi- 
culties is one of the most urgent of na- 
tional problems. 

“Our educational system is frayed 
out,” to use the pungent words of Presi- 
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dent Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University. 

Long before the war crystal- 
lized the feeling of unrest in 
educational circles, the leaders 
had recognized the inadequacy of 
present methods. Vast sums of 
money were being lavished on pub- 
schools, and the country had a right 
to expect a commensurate return in the 
form of well-trained, efficient citizens. 
Instead, the boys and girls issuing from 
the public schools have shown them- 
selves, on the whole, ill prepared for the 
duties of life and too often lacking in 
national spirit. 


A PERIOD OF UNREST AND CHANGE 


Educators have faced the facts honest- 
ly, and have cast about for measures that 
would remedy the most glaring defects 
without too violently attacking the posi- 
tion that the public-school system has 
always held in the hearts of the American 
people. The result of their efforts has 
been to develop in the schools an elabo- 
rate and overcrowded course of study, 
which has served to increase rather than 
to assuage the general discontent. It 
seems clear, however, that this condition 
is but an evidence of transition. The 
prevalent dissatisfaction and unrest are, 
as it were, the growing-pains by which 
our educational system is shaking off the 
outworn methods of the past and pre- 
paring itself to meet the demands of the 
future. 
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“The growth of cities, the removal of 
people from the land, their crowding to- 
gether in smaller houses, the specialization 
of labor—all these,” said Thomas W. 
Churchill, former president of the New 
York Board of Education, “ have with- 
drawn from children a great part of the 
developing influences which were the rule 
fifty years ago. The equipment of the 
old - fashioned schools was meager and 
poor, but cooperating with them were 
forces greater than they. There was a 
freer contact then than now with nature 
and the outdoor life; there was the old- 
fashioned home, and there were the old 
forms of industry, in which children 
learned skill of hand, correctness of eye, 
and economy of management. These in- 
fluences are so essential to the training of 
the kind of men and women that America 
must have that there falls to the mana- 
gers of the public schools the heavy bur- 
den of supplying, in so far as possible, 
what the change of living conditions has 
taken away from the children.” 


SOME DISCARDED EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


“ Knowledge is power,” was the com- 
pelling motto of early education in New 
‘England, the cradle of our school system. 
Knowledge is and always will be power, 
but scholastic ideals confused knowledge 
and learning. In the name of knowledge 
the schoolboy was plied with every date 
of history and with every fact of the uni- 
verse, whether it had or had not any bear- 
ing on his own personal problem of exis- 
tence. But in the course of time it became 
evident to the most superficial thinker 
that a youth might know the length of all 
the rivers in the world, and the height of 
all the mountains, and yet not grow into 
one-quarter of a man-power in the com- 
munity in which he lived. 

Thoughtful people next questioned an- 
other popular ideal of the times—that the 
first purpose of the schools was to turn 
out “a scholar and a gentleman.” Such 


a theory was all very well if education 
was to be for the few, for those destined 
for moral and intellectual leadership, but 
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it took no account of the rest of the com- 
munity. This article of faith, too, was 
cast out, and thus there passed into edu- 
cational history two of its most sacred 
traditional tenets. 

There followed a period of belief in 
pure mental discipline, when it was held 
that by the exercise of some faculty of 
the mind we increased the power or read- 
iness of all the faculties. We studied the 
classics that we might the better know 
English; learned algebra that we might 
form habits of “ mental attention, argu- 
mentative sequence, and absolute accu- 
racy,” and that by the exercise of these 
habits we might analyze the problems of 
living and arrive at a true result. 

But, alas, certain practical souls point- 
ed out that probably the poorest English 
ever published was to be found in the 
accredited translations of these same clas- 
sics; that the mental discipline of algebra 
did not carry over into life, since the man 
with all the algebraic formulas at his 
finger-tips was quite as likely to buy a 
fake rubber - plantation in Timbuctu as 
the man who had never heard of a co- 
efficient. 

It must not be thought that the old gods 
of education were easily overthrown. On 
the contrary, they offered a fight that is 
not yet ended. But out of the turmoil of 
conflicting opinions, higher than the pro- 
tests of the reactionaries could always be 
heard the compelling plea of the American 
father and mother: 

“ Give our children a practical educa- 
tion, thorough and effective. Fit them 


9? 


for life! 
WHAT IS A PRACTICAL TRAINING? 


But what is this new education that is 
so obviously the need of the times? What 
is it, and how may it be achieved? 

In meeting this question, the most vital 
of the day to educators, every teacher 
agrees that a “ practical education ” is a 
thing much easier to talk about than to 
define, and much easier to define than to 
accomplish. Many eminent leaders will 
not even permit the use of the word 





























“ practical.” Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
president of Leland Stanford University, 
poimts out that the term is too often 
synonymous with “temporary and arti- 
ficial ” te make it safe of application ‘to 
matters of education. Others claim that 
the new ideal in education enters too 
much into the ‘realm of the spirit to brand 
it in advance with the verbal stamp of a 
materialistic age. 

In formulating any true system of edu- 
cation, two considerations must be bal- 
anced—the needs of the child and the 
needs of the community. The unsatisfac- 
tory conditions existing in the public 
schools of New York to-day are directly 
due to the failure of the educational au- 
therities of twenty years ago to reconcile 
these factors. 

In 1898 a course of study was intro- 
duced into the New York schools. It was 
a marvelous document compiled by spe- 
Cialists steeped in scholastic traditions, 
and sent forth by them as sacred perfec- 
tion. In all its completeness, full-pano- 
plied, it stalked imto the schools. It 
came into the class- rooms of the East 
Side, of Washington Heights, of Brook- 
lyn, and of the Bowery. For the child 
whose school life came to an end on the 
day when he was fourteen years old and 
could take out workimg-papers, and for 
the child looking forward to high school 
and college, it was the same unchanging, 
unchangeable thing. 

It met the needs of only a few children. 
It met the needs of only a few commu- 
nities. The scholarly originators of the 
system had overlooked its most important 
obijectives—the needs of the children who 
required the education, and the needs of 
the communities that required the services 
oi the children. 

This attempt to satisfy every claim of 
education in a single inelastic curriculum 
has led to a clumsy compromise which 
for twenty years has hampered the 
schools of the American metropolis. 

“ That our civilization is industrial we, 
in common with al! observers, clearly 
perceive,” said Mr. Churchill. “ That our 
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schools reflect a civilization not industrial, 
but scholastic, pedantic, and remote, we 
have the evidence of our eyes and ears. 
That sugh a system of education is worth 
the time and money that it costs we are 
loath to believe. To substitute for this 
outgrown teaching an education that lays 
hold on the civilization in which we live, 
that gives to the graduate of our public 
schools confidence of his worth in the 
actual world, that makes him sure of him- 
self, that fits him to do what the world 
wants and will pay for—this is the pur- 
pose of the changes that educators are 
now pressing to the fore.” 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING NOT A PANACEA 


It is not very long since the idea of 
vocational training was seized upon as the 
panacea for every educational ill. The 
lowest schools and the highest were 
swept by it as by a wind. Kindergarten 
and college alike felt its breath. Every 
educator who opposed its excesses was 
marked down as unprogressive by his 
radical brethren. 

This period of exaggeration passed, and 
it is now generally admitted that training 
the hands alone is not enough. Recent 
events have shown clearly that the spirit 
of our youth must be trained, and must 
be stimulated by a broad acquaintance 
with national ideals, national life, and 
national activities. 

“ Vocational training will always have 
an impregnable position in the public- 
scheol system,” said Dr. William Mc- 
Andrew, associate city superintendent of 
the New York schools; “but since our 
aim is to turn out persons of ability use- 
ful to society as well as to themselves, we 
must not stop with vocational training 
alone. We must train — yes, create, if 
necessary—a national consciousness. The 
next ten years will see great changes in 
our ideas and in our schools, the details 
of which we cannot now forecast, any 
more than we can forecast in detail the 
outcome of any of the great intellectual 
movements of the present critical time. 
Of one thing only we may be sure—that 
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the outcome will be a movement in the 
direction of closing the gap between 
what the world demands and what the 
schools give.” , 

Not even the most radical anticipate 
that the actual machinery of the existing 
school system will be greatly altered by 
the development of the new ideas. In- 
deed, little change in actual school organ- 
ization need be expected. The most im- 
mediate and obvious changes will come 
in the methods and in the substance of 
teaching. 


TEACHING THAT FUNCTIONS IN SERVICE 


As higher education reaches its great- 
est usefulness when it functions in ser- 
vice to society, so must elementary edu- 
cation prove itself by functioning in 
service to the individual child. Spelling, 
for instance, must function in correct 
writing, grammar in correct speech. No 
method which fails to attain this practical 
result will be tolerated. Theoretical 
grammar has no place in the schools of 
the future. 

History is valuable in life only as it 
deals with events that have survived in 
their influence on the institutions of civi- 
lization. The schoolboy of the next gen- 
eration will be spared the dreary study 
of long campaigns and “ famous vic- 
tories” that have left no actual impress 
on the life he must live. Dr. Arthur 
Benson, president of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, believes that the histories of 
the future will be largely written upon 
economic and biographical lines, paying 
special attention to the growth of political 
institutions and to the “ development of 


the ideas that lead to the peaceful com-. 


binations and corporate grouping that are 
known by the name of civilization.” 

The geography of the future will give 
a real picture of the world as it is, not 
crushing the childish imagination with a 
mass of unrelated facts and tongue-twist- 
ing names, but stimulating it by a vivid 
presentation of the commercial and es- 
thetic relations of the whole world to the 
learner’s personal experiences. 
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The study, or rather the use, of the 
reading lesson in the public school has 
already undergone a marked change. Ex- 
cerpts from classic literature have not yet 
disappeared from the school readers, nor 
have the moral lessons pointed by the 
priggish exploits of unnatural children; 
but these are rapidly being supplanted by 
reading lessons which clarify and explain 
for the small student the life and institu- 
tions around him. 

For example, New Orleans uses in its 
schools a “ Book of New Orleans,” which 
sets forth entertainingly the history and 
traditions of the city, its landmarks and 
institutions. There is in use in the pub- 
lic schools of New York a reader specially 
adapted to the city child. It does not 
teach him facts that meet with no re- 
sponse from his own experience, but tells 
him, instead, the stories of the subway, 
the great bridges, the hospitals, the Fire 
Department—all the things that he sees 
about him every day. 

Science on general lines will assume in- 
creased importance in the schools of the 
next generation. Many educators, nota- 
bly Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, professor 
of educational psychology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, believe that 
in a combination of vocational and scien- 
tific training lies the future of modern 
education. 

“The schoolboy of the future will 
know more about the care of a gasoline 
engine than he will about the capes and 
bays of the African coast,” said Dr. 
Thorndike. ‘“ The schoolgirl will have a 
clearer idea of the chemistry of the family 
milk-bottle and the mechanism of a type- 
writer than she will about cube root or 
Greek mythology.” 


LANGUAGES, LIVING AND DEAD 


There will be little place in the schools 
of the future for the classical languages. 
Greek will more than ever be relegated to 
the specialists. Latin, when retained at 
all, will be only for the youth with pro- 
nounced linguistic gifts. Modern lan- 
guages, on the other hand, will play a 
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larger part than ever before m the new 
education. 

Amenicans are probably the worst lin- 
guists jin the world, not even excepting 
the English, eur only possible rivals for 
this doubtful honor. The practically 
complete failure of American pupils to 
acquire a living knowledge of foreign 
languages is a severe indictment of the 
schools and colleges that have devoted 
years to their instruction. The recent 
ruling of the Beston School Committee, 
which requires that all teachers of modern 
languages shall prove their ability to con- 
verse in such languages, offers a suggestion 
of hope for the future, while furnishing a 
significant commentary on the methods of 
the past. 

The new education will teach languages 
as tongues, not as literature or as mental 
discipline. The demand for linguists in 
this country is urgent and insistent. The 
Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has always had great difficulty 
in finding young Americans with suffi- 
cient knowledge of languages to fill the 
positions it offers. 

In the education of usefulness French 
will be absolutely necessary as a qualifi- 
cation for any diplematic or consular 
career. German, Russian, and Portu- 
guese will be taught not as literary accom- 
plishments, but as invaluable aids to com- 
mercial careers. A speaking knowledge 
of Spanish will be a requirement of the 
common-school graduate. 

Spanish is the commercial key to al- 
most half the area of the western con- 
tinent, yet a speaking knowledge of it is 
a rarity in the United States. We show 
patriotic fervor at the mere mention of 
the Monroe Doctrine, yet we are, as a 
nation, appallingly ignorant of the lan- 
guage, the history, the literature, and the 
scientific achievements of the peoples we 
assume to protect. 

“The teaching of Spanish should be 
made compulsory in our public schools,” 
said William G. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury. “ The development of the 
true spirit of continental solidarity with 
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the peaples of Central and South Amer- 
ica, for which we are striving, would be 
set forward immeasurably if we gave 
more ‘attention to their language and liter- 
ature. Our present lack of understanding 
of the great civilization developing in 
Latin America is a source of national 
weakness. I would not for a moment 
disparage the study of French or of Ger- 
man, or belittle the treasures which a 
knowledge of these languages unfolds, but 
I do urge the desirability of acquainting 
our youth with the intellectual effort and 
the intellectual achievement of the Amer- 
ican continent.” 


A NEW USE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The high schools have long been a 
bone of contention in the public-school 
system. The original tradition of the 
high school was that of a preparatory 
school for college. To this idea it has 
clung tenaciously, long resisting every ef- 
fort to bring it ito the line of public ser- 
vice. Its equipment has been more costly 
and its teachers more highly paid than 
those of the elementary schools, yet only 
a very smail percentage of the children 
of the country were financially or intel- 
lectually able to make use of the advan- 
tages it offered. 

But the high schools, too, have felt the 
healthy unrest in the educational world, 
and have modified their remoteness from 
the life of the every-day citizen. A 
number of American cities — including 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and 
Newton, Massachusetts — have thrown 
overboard the old “ college preparatory ” 
tradition, and have opened their high 
schools to all children of proper age with- 
out entrance examination, or without re- 
gard to the previous school record. If the 
old courses cannot attract and benefit 
these children, courses are introduced that 
will do so, whether they be vocational, 
scientific, or something else. 

As the new ideals in education take 
hold of the imagination of the American 
people, more and more schools may be 
depended upon to follow these leaders, 
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to assume new duties to the community 
other than the instruction of children, to 
become an agency in the community they 
serve to “make all men want what is 
good, and to get for all men the good that 
they deserve.” 









THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN TEACHING 






Of all the human agencies that enter 
into the education of youth, the teacher re- 
mains the most important. The definition 
of a university as “ Mark Hopkins at one 
end of a log and a student at the other 
end ” is still significant. The parents, the 
friends, the public speakers and writers 
of the day all have their influence, but 
the power of the master mind remains 
great. 

There is and always will be a special 
usefulness in the educational world for 
such men as the late Dr. William Torrey 
Harris, one of the clearest-minded and 
most influential educators this country 
has known. He made the schools of St. 
Louis worthy of a pilgrimage for every 
teacher of high purpose. He carried his 
ideals for the upbuilding of useful and 
loyal citizenship all over the United 
States. He was convincing and inspiring, 
because to his broad philosophic vision he 
added a highly developed administrative 
ability. 

“The great dominant principle of edu- 
cation in America has been lost,” said 
President Butler, of Columbia. “ We 
must get it back, if we are to compete 
with nations that have it. From 1830 to 
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1900 we had a real educational system. 
Educators were like-minded, and had a 
national purpose and aim. Then came 
a change—a change signaled by Dr. 
Eliot’s introduction of the elective system 
at Harvard. 

“ The present so-called vocational edu- 
cation is proper as a subordinate, but not 
as a dominant principle of education. It 
might do for bees or ants, but not for 
men. It rests upon and is controlled by 
a false idea, which underlies the whole 
educational system of the United States 
to-day, and which, if persisted in, will 
make us far inferior to a less rich and 
prosperous people possessing a national 
idea and purpose. Those who see this are 
trying to rescue our educational system, 
not by going back to the old methods, 
but by improving the new while preserv- 
ing the best of the old, and bringing it 
all to an end none the less intellectual for 
being adapted to the needs of the times. 

“ Our greatest national need to-day is 
the need of a great intellectual hero, a 
poet or a philosopher who can win the 
hearts of the whole people as Emerson 
won those of the past generation. 

“ What great purpose will our new edu- 
cation serve if it stops with being prac- 
tical? How lasting will be the results 
that are measured by dollars and cents 
alone? True American education must 
develop lofty conceptions of citizenship 
and compel high national purposes and 
policies. These will be found the true 
measure of its success or failure.” 












DREAM SONG 


Crive not the dreamers, that they fondly keep 

Their tryst with truth, while others only sleep. 
“Why merely sleep,” they say, “ when one may view 
A paradise agleam with starlit dew? 








“ Enchantments in that lovely land abound— 
Delights of color, perfume, taste, and sound; 
A golden glamour making all things fair, 

While souls exulting breathe their natal air!” 








So listen to their tuneful, twilight call: 
“The dream-world is the true world, after all; 
The seen world is a transient shadow-show ; 
Come, let us leave the mask, and dreaming go!” 








Clarence Urmy 











ARRIE LADUE stopped her motor 
€2 by the Mall, and alighted. 
“Meet me at the plaza en- 
trance in an hour,” she ordered the chauf- 
feur, and turned away, balancing on her 
high heels with a peculiar rhythmic move- 
ment bred of countless miles of cabaret 
dancing. 

Her slender figure was tailored in the 
very latest fashion, and her hat was a 
jaunty trotteur. Under its almost brim- 
less crown her gay little nose uptilted at a 
pert angle, and her large, baby-stare eyes 
looked out, suggesting guilelessness to the 
point of stupidity. Her mouth, a some- 
what loosely molded Cupid’s bow, added 
piquancy to a highly colored vocabulary 
when she spoke. 

Carrie Ladue was thirty-five. She did 
not look it, which was largely due to ex- 
perts in various departments of beauty 
culture. It was certainly in spite of her 
mode of life, for, as she had confided to a 
woman in the next chair at the Russian 
bath: 

“ This all-night stuff is getting my An- 
gora! My husband doesn’t think the sun 
is a bright light; he thinks it’s a night- 
light, and goes to bed by it!” 

Not that she had any cause for com- 
plaint. Indeed, she was amazingly lucky, 
and knew it. Sid Ladue might not mea- 
sure up to some. standards, for he was a 
gambler and a diamond-smuggler; but 
there were distinct compensations. The 
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first activity, practised openly and more 
or less honestly, was a gold-mine; the 
second calling, quite as lucrative, was 
known to few, but here he found his wife 
an admirable helpmeet. 

Take it all together, theirs was a truly 
successful marriage; and yet Carrie was 
restless. There were strange stirrings in 
her expensively perfumed bosom, and 
strange thoughts under the marcels of her 
butter-colored hair — thoughts and stir- 
rings that had nothing to do with Sid, the 
profits of his profession, or the revelry and 
luxury of their nightly lives. 

Ostensibly, she went to Central Park to 
“ reduce,” but, as a matter of fact, it was 
not fear for her shapely figure that 
brought her with such conscientious regu- 
larity to the Mall. It was the lure of the 
baby-carriages. 

Every sunny day saw the long, spacious 
avenue thronged with nurses and their 
toddlers. There were English importa- 
tions, caped, red-cheeked, and dignified; 
yellow-haired German girls, hardly more 
than children themselves, wheeling bat- 
tered hand-me-down baby-buggies; sad- 
eyed groups of Frenchwomen, dressed in 
black, talking together in lowered voices; 
voluble Italian mothers, seeking much- 
needed airings with their noisy broods; 
dusky negro servitors, who played games 
with the same excited interest as their little 
white charges. Babies and babies and 
babies, thick as grapes in a cluster! 
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Through this infantile mob walked Car- 
rie Ladue, stopping now and again to greet 
some habitué of the Mall. More particu- 
larly she spoke to the boys. They fasci- 
nated her. Girls, however fairylike, left her 
unmoved; but the sturdy little fellows, 
jouncing the springs of their carriages, 
smiled up into her face with confidence— 
they knew a constant admirer when they 
saw one, no matter how pink she was 
painted. 

Never had Mrs. Sid confessed to her- 
self that her walks were for any other 
purpose than exercise. It’ was character- 
istic of her mental processes that she never 
admitted the true reason of any action or 
inclination. Always, from a natural habit 
of subterfuge, she preferred to fabricate 
an excuse. 

Even if her motive were white as snow 
and praiseworthy to the last degree, it 
mattered not. Had you asked her sud- 
denly which she liked best, boys or girls, 
she would have promptly answered, 
“ Girls!” and would have deceived at 
least part of her brain into believing that 
she meant it. 

The day was unusually balmy for early 
spring, and the infantry was deployed in 
platoons over the whole length of their 
chosen parade-ground. Nurses nodded to 
her respectfully; occasionally a small hand 
tugged at her skirt; but she smiled and 
passed on. She was looking for a snuff- 
colored perambulator with a pink-haired 
occupant. 

Had you asked her reason for this pref- 
erence, she would have owned to a liking 
for “ sorrel tops.”” The real reason was a 
fancied resemblance to the one and only 
child she had ever borne, her girlhood’s 
baby. 

Carrie Ladue had put the past behind 
her with a firm thrust. She had success- 
fully forgotten the struggles and sorrows 
of Carrie Fiske. Only occasionally had 
she sighed to recall little Jim’s existence, 
and to reflect that by now he must be a 
“real big boy ”; but suddenly and unac- 
countably the thought of him had become 
an unconfessed obsession. 
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The mother instinct, long repressed, had 
awakened and pushed its way, like a 
flower in spring, through layer upon layer 
of superimposed selfishness, carelessness, 
love of excitement, and marital content. 
The pink-haired baby was the ray of sun 
that had quickened it to sudden blossom. 


II 


Twice she walked the length of the 
esplanade without finding the object of her 
search. A growing sense of fear began to 
hurry her steps. Eagerly she glanced 
down the by-paths. Perhaps he was sick, 
perhaps—ah, there he came at last! He 
was placidly hugging a woolen dog, as his 
nurse pushed the snuff-colored coach of 
state and gossiped with a friend. Carrie 
could have slapped that efficient young 
woman for keeping her in suspense; but 
she must truckle to the party in power, so 
she nodded brightly to the guardian as she 
approached the baby. 

“ Tiddledyumps!” she cooed. “ Ooh, 
what fine pink cheekies! And how is 
fluffy-dogs to-day?” 

The infant regarded her with solemn 
eyes, broke into a sudden smile as he gaily 
cast his faithful hound over the side of the 
carriage, and greeted his visitor with the 
promiscuity of the very young. 

“Ma-ma!” he gurgled, waving fat 
hands. 

Something stabbed at her electric-light- 
ed, pink-silk, gilt-edged heart. The blood 
mounted quickly under the well-applied 
rouge. 

“No, no, I’m not your mama, baby,” 
she said with stiffened lips. “Say ‘ Cay- 
ya,’ my deary!” 

“Ma-ma!” persisted the infant, lurch- 
ing forward across his restraining strap. 

“ He calls everybody mama,” said the 
nurse complacently, “except his mother. 
He calls her ‘ Dee.’ He’s a funny child, 
that!” 

Mrs. Ladue was not listening. She 
heard only that repeated “ Ma-ma, ma- 
ma,” and with each repetition she winced 
with the pain of memory. A sudden im- 
pulse descended like an inspiration upon 
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her soul; and when Carrie Ladue had an 
impulse, she obeyed it. 
“ By-by, precious boy!” she called 
iN 


Her heart pounded. That had been her 
name for little Jim. Probably she had 
never pronounced those twe words to- 
gether since the day when she turned her 
baby over to a uniformed woman and a 
hatefully businesslike young doctor. Not 
idly had she spoken them now. She was 
following what she would have called her 
“ hunch.” 

Impatient and eager, she waited long at 
the park entrance before her spectacular 
yellow car drew up to the curb. Its speed 
seemed as the speed of a snail’s in retreat, 
as they stormed down the avenue; but at 
last she found herself in the outer office of 
Gaines and Gansvoort, attorneys-at-law, 
and presently she was alone with Mr. 
Gaines. 

Mr. Gaines knew Mrs. Ladue well. He 
also knew something of Mr. Ladue’s ac- 
tivities and mode of life. Consequently, 
he rubbed his hands and looked over his 
spectacles with benign regret. 

“My dear Mrs. Sid,” he exclaimed, 
jumping at conclusions, “I hope you’ve 
had no trouble with your good husband!” 

“ Who—me?” exclaimed Carrie in sur- 
prise. “Lord, no!” She laughed as she 
comprehended his blunder. “ Not a bit of 
it! What—me and Sid? Not much! 
Don’t imagine I’ve come to you for no 
divorée suit—that’s a good one! If there’s 
one set of husband-and-wife pattern that’s 
thicker than thieves, it’s us.” 

She laughed again. Then her face be- 
came wistful—an expression which Mr. 
Gaines had never before seen there. 

“Mr. Gaines,” she said with a little 
gasp, “ I want my child. Do you suppose 
you could get him for me?” 

Mr. Gaines stared. 

“ Your what?” 

“ Yes,” she continued, “my child—my 
baby by my first husband, Jim Fiske.” 

“Oh!” said the lawyer. ‘“ You were 
married before, I see! So your husband 
got the custody of the child, did he?” 
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“Custard nothing!” she snapped 
angrily. ‘“ Nothing like it! That poor 


prune went off and left me, that’s what, 
and I starved till I couldn’t bear to see 
little Jim starve any more; and then—and 
then——I left him with the Babies’ Char- 
ity.” The tears rose to her eyes and hung 
there trembling. 

‘““T see, I see!’”’ said Mr. Gaines hastily. 
“ Very sad, very sad, indeed! When was 
the baby entered?” 

The lawyer drew a pad before him and 
began jotting down notes. His client 
colored. She did not look those thirty- 
five years. She temporized. 

““T was married awfully young, you 
know.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the lawyer; “of course, 
of course—but the date of admission, you 
recall it?” 

“* January 18, seventeen years ago,” she 
murmured. 

““T see!” Mr. Gaines counted back and 
added the year to the month. “ You gave 
your name and the baby’s name?” 

She nodded. 

“TI see, I see! There should be no diffi- 
culty in tracing the boy. The matter of 
custody is a different question. You know, 
of course, that you gave up all claim what- 
soever when you placed the child in an in- 
stitution?” 

Again she nodded. That fact had been 
made painfully clear to her at the time. 

“I'd like to know where he is, if he’s 
alive—and how he’s turning out.” 

“Ah! The maternal instinct never 
dies,” Gaines rumbled stentoriously. 

Carrie’s perversity rose to the bait. 

“Why, you see,” she explained, “ it’s 
not that exactly. Jim Fiske was a rotter, 
and I wouldn’t like to find the boy like his 
father. I sort of feel that if he should get 
next to the sort of things Jim used to fall 
for, he might go Jim’s way; and I’ve got 
the coin to help him now. It’s the square 
deal, as Sid would say. He’s strong on 
the square deal, Sid is, and I suppose I 
caught it from him. If you'll just get all 
the dope you can for me, I'll be much 
obliged.” She rose and patted her hair. 
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“I don’t know as I’d let on about who it 
is wants to find him, except that it’s some 
people who think he’s the boy they’re 
looking for. There’s a small legacy, if he’s 
the right one—-see? Make it legal, not 
sentimental, you know. How soon do you 
think ‘you could find out?” 

“ As soon as possible,” said the lawyer. 
“In a few days I'll communicate with 
you. My regards to Mr. Ladue. Good 
day!” 

Ill 


Tuat night Carrie dressed with added 
care. Standing before the full-length 
looking-glass, she surveyed her reflection. 

She the mother of a grown boy! Her 
face was young—as young as the best 
masseuse could keep it. Her figure was 
young—as young as physical culture could 
maintain it. She could wear her girlish 
coiffure without being ridiculous; there 
was not a silver thread to be discovered 
among the gold. Her feet and ankles were 
small and slender; she wore high, tightly 
laced boots in the daytime. 

Sid nodded unqualified approval as, her 
toilet finished, she turned before him for 
inspection. 

“ Some nifty chicken!” he chuckled. 

She smiled delightedly into his coarse, 
handsome face. He was big and burly, 
with rather short legs and very wide shoul- 
ders. His clean-shaven chin was blue; his 
keen eyes were close-set and steady. 
His dress suit fitted him like the skin of 
a sausage, and his broad expanse of shirt 
glistened with diamonds. His hands, 
white, quick, and supple—the gambler’s 
hands—were adorned with gems; his cuff- 
links glittered. 

His skin was clear, for, in spite of his 
occasional heavy sprees, he never touched 
liquor when business was business. A 
husband for any woman to be proud of, 
she thought contentedly—a bang-up, all- 
around sport! If little Jim was favoring 


his father, Sid would knock it out of the 
boy, by- fist or example. 

Carrie patted him affectionately on the 
shoulder. 
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“ Say, Siddy, let’s have a little bottle, 
just you and me, by way of a cocktail, be- 
fore we go! The bunch can wait. I got 
something I want to tell you.” 

“ Surest thing you know!” he grinned. 
“ Hey, Mandy, bring us a pint off the ice,” 
he called down the corridor. “ What you 
done now?” he asked, grinning. “ Framed 
a little game, or have you fallen for some 
glad rags?” 

She shook her head rapidly, but would 
not answer till they stood together, glass 
in hand. 

“Where do you suppose I’ve been to- 
day?” she asked. 

“ How the jelly should I know?” he re- 
torted. “ Come on, what’s the big noise? 
Where did you go?” 

“To Gaines and Gansvoort’s office,” 
she replied. 

He paled visibly. 

“ Say, Carrie,” he stammered nervously, 
“ you’re not out after this divorce racket, 
are you? What the—” 

She laughed happily. 

“ That’s just what old Gainesy thought 
when I came in. No, Sid! Guess we 
don’t uncouple for a while yet. I went to 
‘em to have ’em try and locate where little 
Jim is.” 

“ Little Jim!” he repeated vaguely. He 
had never lavished a thought on his wife’s 
first husband’s child. ‘“ Well!” he ex- 
claimed, as the identity dawned on him. 
“ Aren’t you a little bit late about it? 
Seems to me—” 

“I know,” she answered hurriedly. “I 

guess I am; but I’ve been thinking it would 
be nice for you to have a boy like that to 
take an interest in. If you liked him, you 
could adopt him, you know, and you've 
always sort of envied the men who had 
sons.” 
“ Have 1?” he inquired, bewildered by 
this extraordinary vista of sudden father- 
hood. “ Well, now, Carrie, as far as I’m 
concerned, I want you to have what you 
want—you know that. If you’re hanker- 
ing after that kid of yours, why, go ahead, 
and don’t mind me. If he’s anything like 
his mother, me for him!” 
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She smiled, but not gratefully—rather 
as an indulgent mother. 

“But Sid dear, I’m not thinking of 
myself. I don’t need anybody but you. 
I’m not lonesome the least bit; but I’m 
thinking it would be grand for you, 
and little Jim may be needing help to show 
him how to float around right side up. 
But we'll see, of course. We won’t make 
any plans; but he might just as well have 
the spare bedroom, and you could have 
him right here, and wise him up a bit, and 
perhaps he could be a lot of help to you 
in running No. 37.” 

“ Go to it,” said Sid cheerfully as he 
emptied his glass. 

IV 


EXCITEMENT ran high for the following 
week. The spare room was transformed 
into a den suitable for a young sport of 
seventeen. College flags festooned the 
walls. A gaudy cozy-corner, complete with 
red hanging lamp, cushions, and tabouret, 
stretched its pillow-crowded length in- 
vitingly. The framed lithographs that 
looked down were suitably gay—Sidney 
contributed these with a strong taste for 
color and levity of subject. A cellaret 
stood near the door. A costly box of 
fancy chips lay on the tabouret—a super- 
fluous gift to Sid from an admiring 
friend. 

Carrie Ladue had decided that unless 
Jim’s child was utterly impossible, he 
should have the privilege of sitting at the 
worldly-wise feet of his stepfather. That 
her own heart craved him with a daily 
growing passion she would have denied 
with wide-eyed protest; yet she called 
Gaines and Gansvoort almost hourly, and, 
waking or sleeping, the belated thought of 
her son was never absent. 

It was as if the forgetfulne:s of all the 
years was trying to amend itself in a few 
days. She yearned for her baby—her boy 
—the child of her girlhood, with a craving 
all the sharper for its novelty. 

Cabarets, afternoon dances, theaters, 
suppers, the all-night dancing in the ball- 
room over the gambling-rooms—all these 
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lost their savor. She ceased to care 
whether she outshone Horsman’s Adéle or 
Lena Kissler in gorgeousness of costume 
and display of jewelry. She forgot the 
date of two suppers and the opening of 
the new Tourbillon Café. 

She was wondering what little Jim liked 
to eat; whether he was fussy about his 
clothes; whether he knew how to dance. 
If not, she could easily get Ted Warren, 
the professional dancer at the He t's 
Room, to give him a few private lessons. 
Would the boy be good-looking? Would 
he look like her? Would he look like his 
father? 

When the thought crossed her mind that 
perhaps he might not be found, that pos- 
sibly he might be dead, a wave of physical 
fright swept cver her and left her breath- 
less. The sudden desire of her heart must 
not be thwarted! She was his mother— 
savagely she repeated it to herself. She 
was his mother, and nothing, nothing, 
nothing was going to interfere with the 
final reunion. 

She looked back upon her past of mater- 
nal indifference with amazement. Why 
was it that she had not cared? Why was 
it only in recent years that she had felt 
this absorbing craving, and only within 
these past few months that she had re- 
alized its true nature? 

At last came Mr. Gaines’s report. It 
stated the results of his inquiries in a 
direct, simple, and satisfactory way: 
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Dear Mapam: 

James Leon Fiske, accepted by the Babies’ 
Charity on January 18, 1899, aged nine months 
and six days, was adopted August 12, 1902, by 
Marvin Carter Coombs and Louise Homans, his 
wife, of Thornton, Massachusetts. Inquiries 
show that the boy is still with his adopted 
parents, and bears an excellent reputation. The’ 
Coombses are in comfortable circumstances. Mr. 
Coombs is a nurseryman of standing, specializing 
in rhododendrons and chrysanthemums. 

A letter to Mr. Coombs, from our firm, rela- 
tive to a small legacy for the boy, has been an- 
swered. We can arrange to have him come to 
New York, ostensibly for signature at our office. 
We would suggest an interview whereby you 
may see and talk with the lad before revealing 
your identity. 
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Awaiting your advices, we beg to remain, et 
cetera, et cetera. 


Carrie Ladue answered immediately, by 
telephone. 

“Go ahead!” she told Mr. Gaines. “Get 
him down here as quickly as possible. I'll 
put up a thousand for the legacy—only 
get him here! Sid—Mr. Ladue—is most 
anxious to see him.” 

There followed three more days of al- 
most hysterical waiting. Then another 
letter brought important information from 
the lawyers: 





James Fiske Coombs will be at our office at 
three o’clock on Friday of this week. All pre- 
liminaries satisfactorily arranged. 


Carrie Ladue quivered with anticipa- 
tion. Only two days—only two days 
more! She was treading on air. 

Then, to spoil her pleasure, Sid went off 
on one of his periodical sprees. She was 
used to his wild debauches, his subsequent 
miseries and hesitant returns to normal; 
but he would be no use to talk to when he 
came home. For the first time in years 
she went in search of him, determined on 
his instant sobriety. 

Having located him with the help of one 
of his friends, she taxied him to his bed 
and the ice-water pitcher, only to have 
him evade her the following morning and 
escape to finish his potations. It was un- 
fair and selfish of him, and she resented it. 
She caught him again, and retrieved him 
with such a show of temper that his pals 
were amazed. Carrie was usually a good 
sport. Why the deuce was she acting the 
grouch with Sid, who wasn’t any more 
pickled than he’d been dozens of times? 

This time Sidney did not escape. He 
remained in bed, with Mandy to watch 
him, and with no possibility of clothes at 
hand. 

Vv 


It was the afternoon of the all-impor- 
tant day. Carrie dressed for the interview 
with a beating heart. She wanted little 
Jim to be proud of his mother. She in- 
spected every detail of her person and 
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dress with the jealous care of a fiancée 
going to meet her lover. 

The woman who entered the offices of 
Gaines and Gansvoort at three o'clock 
looked like an “ advance fashion note.” 
Her suit of black-and-white check opened 
over a blouse that made a Bakst ballet 
look faded. Her golden hair and blue 
eyes were shaded by an up-to-date taffeta 
hat of purple, with a jetted quill. The 
white glove on her trembling left hand 
clutched a clutter of gold unnecessaries as 
she tripped along on a pair of shoes that 
fairly shone with newness. 

Mr. Gaines advanced to meet her, 
smiling. 

“Your husband not with you?” he. in- 
quired. “I fancied, since he was so inter- 
ested, he would surely come. The boy is 
here. It’s a long and very hard trip down 
here from Thornton—several changes and 
waits, you know, and he seemed very tired. 
He’s in my private office. Will you please 
come in?” 

The lawyer led the way, opened the 
door, and paused, a wise smile on his thin 
lips. 

“ Asleep!” he whispered. 

Mrs. Ladue stepped forward with a 
quick head-shake and a lifted finger to her 
rouged lips. 

“ Don’t wake him!” she murmured. 

Mr. Gaines stood aside to let the mother 
pass to the presence of her long-lost son. 
Discreetly and dramatically he closed the 
door. 

Carrie leaned against the partition, 
hardly daring to breathe. The floor reeled, 
the details of the room blurred together. 
So intense was her emotion that for some 
moments she could not visualize its cause. 
Vaguely she was conscious of some one 
lying on the long, leather davenport on the 
other side of the room. He was there— 
her son! 

Very slowly she got her nerves in hand, 
wondering. at her confusion. Never fh any. 
of the tense moments of her life had she 
felt so panic-stricken and weak—not even 
when the customs officials had pressed hot 
on her trail, or when she had stalled off a 
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dangerous investigation of her husband’s 
gambling establishment. Strenuous mem- 
ories of those earlier crises flashed light- 
ninglike through her brain. Then she held 
out her hand straight before her—held it 
tense, till its trembling ceased. 

“ That’s better!” she whispered. 

Carefully she set down her rattling gold 
purse and trinkets on the library-table, 
that their possible jangle might not dis- 
turb the sleeper. Tiptoeing across the 
room with the velvet noiselessness of a cat, 
she stood looking down at—her son. 

He was a tall, lanky boy, wearing ill- 
fitting clothes of good material. It was 
natural that this should be her first im- 
pression; and then she stared at his re- 
laxed face. He looked like her—he looked 
like Jim. She noted a strange, contradic- 
tory fusion of features and expression. 
His hair was light, like hers, and curled 
from the roots, like his father’s. She felt 
that his closed eyes were blue. Nose and 
brow resembled hers, but the chin, just a 
little weak, just a little overcurved, was 
Jim’s. 

He slept so quietly, so comfortably, so 
restfully! Should she waken him? Not 
yet. She wanted to ease her longing for 
him in a gluttonous devouring of him with 
her eyes. 

His hands were different from Jim’s 
square, short-fingered palms; they were 
quite unlike hers, plump and soft and 
cushion-tipped. These were out-of-door 
hands, strong and pliable, rough and cal- 
lous—capable, willing hands. But what a 
shirt! What a necktie! What obvious 
“store clothes”! And his shoes, heavy, 
ungainly things with nubbin toes! 

Mentally she clothed him in purple and 
fine linen—a checked suit like Sid’s, smart, 
monogrammed shirt, glittering tan shoes 
and spats, a solid silk tie. He would be 
something to show on Broadway then. 

Again she stifled an impulse to wake 
him. It was her first chance to study him, 
unconscious of her presence, unembar- 
rassed, unresentful of his mother’s aban- 
donment of him—just his plain, natural 
self. Softly she drew up a chair and sat 
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down, bending above him, her chin on her 
white-gloved hand, absorbed in contem- 
plation. 

What a childish face it was, so utterly 
unlike a man’s in expression—as she knew 
men, worldly-wise and dissipated! He 
looked innocent, just like a baby; thought- 
ful, too, like a young priest. How long it 
was since she had thought of priests or 
churches! 

The imaginary gorgeousness of the rai- 
ment she had planned for him faded. 
Somehow she couldn’t see him that way; 
but then Sid should wise him up a bit, and 
take him around. No! A sudden wave of 
protective revolt rose in her heart. She 
felt as if she had flung herself, mentally, 
between her husband and her son. 

Clear, uncompromising, and ugly as a 
moving-picture “close up” she visioned 
Sid as she had left him—snoring and 
drunk on his tumbled bed, his mouth 
sagged open, his face swollen, congested, 
distorted, his iron-gray hair tousled and 
damp from the constant application of 
iced towels. In imagination she heard his 
hoarse breathing, his muddled talk, his 
insane chuckling, his objectless cursing. 
She had never minded much, except to 
find his sprees a nuisance; but her boy— 
he mustn’t see Sid like that! 

Slowly the fabric of her dream un- 
raveled. That boy—her boy—at Sid’s 
place, a runner-in for the gambling-house! 
Her son learning the secrets of crooked 
wheels and long chances—dancing with 
the crowd up-stairs in the ballroom until 
five o’clock in the morning with Horsman’s 
Adéle, and Lena, and all the rest of them! 
Little Jim getting up at three in the after- 
noon, knowing the sun for a night-light, 
running with the boys in pool-rooms, 
following the racing news and the betting- 
rings! It was all horrible, repulsive, de- 
grading—yes, dishonorable and dishonest. 

“Well, then, they would give it all up. 
Sid would do anything she asked him; but 
in a flash of inner revelation she knew 
that that was not possible. It was her 
life, it was Sid’s life; they wouldn’t and 
couldn’t live any other. 
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She tried hard to see the boy before her 
in the room she had prepared so eagerly, 
so blindly, with its pictures, its cellaret, 
the poker-chips, and the luxurious cozy- 
corner. She mentally fought to put him 
there, but she could only see him clearly 
and happily in the garden with the rhodo- 
dendrons and chrysanthemums. 

It was no easy battle that she fought. 
She made her decision a dozen times, and 
as often cast it furiously from her, de- 
termined to conquer fate. 

Unconscious of all that quivered in the 
air about him, of love and longing, heart- 
break and bitter disappointment, the boy 
slept on. He stood at his life’s crossroads, 
and never knew it or read its sign. 

Carrie Ladue rose at last, crossed the 
room, gathered up her purse and trinkets, 
and took one last despairing look at her 
son. 

“Tt won’t do!” she murmured. “I 
guess I’m a fool, but it just—won’t—do!” 

She opened the door, slipped through, 
and closed it behind her, the click of the 


latch echoing in her heart. 

Mr. Gaines approached, rubbing his 
hands and smiling congratulations. 

“ Fine lad, Mrs. Ladue, fine lad!” 
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“ Oh, yes,’ she answered. There was 
an embarrassed silence. “‘ I—i’ve decid- 
ed,” she stammered, “ that—er— Well, 
please settle the thing up with that thou- 
sand and let him go back. I think we’d 
better let sleeping dogs lie—oh, I don’t 
mean that, you know! I'd like you to ex- 
plain that there’ll be some more coming. 
The thousand is a first instalment. [I feel 
I ought to help him to get a start—in 
Thornton.” 

In spite of his professional training, Mr. 
Gaines showed surprise. The boy was so 
eminently presentable and even handsome, 
and—oh, well, who ever understood a 
woman, anyhow? 

Carrie read his thoughts and fumbled 
wildly in her aching heart for the right 
excuse. 

“ Well,” she said, hitting upon the one 
lie likely to be believed, “ you can put it 
down to vanity. It’s rotten of me, I 
know, but, Lord, I can’t be trotting 
around a grown man like that as my son, 
can 1? No—it’s all off, I guess. We’d 
better forget about it. Well, I’ve got to 
get back. Sid’s on one of his semiannual 
whoops. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Gaines. Good-by!” 


AN OFFERING 


Ir was the eyes of you, 
Steady and bluc, 

That set the mark on you, 
Loyal and true. 


It was the hair of you, 
Rippling with gold, 
That set the seal on you, 

Noble and bold. 


It was the lips of you, 
Curved like a bow, 

That the dear grace of you 
Made me to know. 


It was the ways of you, 
Tender and sweet, 

That made the heart of me 
Tremble and beat. 


And it’s the whole of me, 
Dear, you may take, 

Seeing the best of me 
Lives for your sake! 


Anne Coe Mitchell 











HE other day there were 
several of us locked up in 
a jury-room in the county 
court-house—an even dozen, come 
to think. In fact, we were the jury. 
While the others were arguing it out 
with one of our number whose head had 
the shape and texture of an old-fashioned 
leaden bullet, a man named Ed Smith— 
or was it Robinson?—exchanged confi- 
dences with me in order to while away 
the time. The moral of his story is so 
pertinent and so clear that I’ll let you spot 
it for yourself. 


II 


I ENTERED—~you understand that this is 
Ed who is talking now—the state of 
matrimony at the ripe age of twenty-two. 
I recall that, as the lordly head of an 
American family, I proudly possessed 
certain articles of masculine wearing- 
apparel, nearly one hundred dollars in cash 
money, as my grandfather used to say, 
and no other property of a real or per- 
sonal nature whatsoever. 

Wait! I had some other possessions, 
too. I had a wife, an overweening con- 
tempt for the past, a gracious condescen- 
sion for the present, and an unshaken 
confidence in the future. 

We—the wife and I—decided that a 
small town was no place for a couple of 
world-beaters like us. It’s true that we’d 
been fairly content to stay there for some 
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years previously, one of us having been 
born in the place, in fact; but marriage is 


something of an eye-opener. So we 
packed our wedding presents and some 
other trifles in a trunk and a matting suit- 
case, and went pioneering to the city, 
fifty miles away. 

A typical Don and Sancho we were, in 
sooth; and the world of affairs was as a 
pond whose surface is bridged over by 
the thinnest of icy films. But skating is 
an entrancing sport, and youth and in- 
experience love to take a chance. 

In a few days I found myself allied with 
the local branch of a big industrial life- 
insurance company. With my black- 
backed book under my arm, I meandered 
blithely over the highways and byways of 
the city, extorting nickels, dimes, quarters, 
and, on red-letter occasions, half-dollars 
from provident burghers. Three days of 
the week were devoted to collecting what 
was called in the company’s argot “ the 
debit.” During the remaining three days 
each ambitious agent was supposed to busy 
himself in soliciting new five-and-ten-cent 
enthusiasts to take the place of those who 
got the idea that a dime in harbor was 
worth a hundred dollars in the offing, and 
permitted their policies to lapse. 
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The black beast of an industrial-in- 
surance agent’s waking and sleeping hours 
is the habit people have of letting their 
policies lapse. For he must needs “ cover ” 
said lapses before he receives any real 
monetary remameration fram the company 
for writing new business. True, he is 
permitted—or was, in my day—to retain 
fifteen per cent of his weekly collections 
for himself; but a debit which paid twelve 
or fifteen dollars’ commission per week 
was considered a top-notcher. Oftener 
the agent’s share was only eight or ten 
dollars. 

Meanwhile young wife was obtaining 
some practical experience in home econom- 
ics, with side explerations im the field of 
how to be happy though wedded to a 
would-be wage-earner. But she made no 
outward sign ef discontent over her 
bargain. 

Young wife and I came to a sort of 
understanding when we arrived in the 
city. That is, I did; I suspect she already 
had her own position pretty clearly out- 
lined in her mind. They have a way of 
doing that. 

“ We'll pick out one of the best churches 
in town and attend services regularly 
every Sunday,” she told me. 

Now, if I had elected not to attend 
church services regularly every Sunday, 
this was my opportunity to contest the 
issue. Afterward it would be too late. I 
let the chance pass, therefore I became a 
regular and consistent churchgeer in the 
company of my wife. It gave us some of 
the best people in our community for our 
fricads. 

I sorrow to think how young wife must 
have cobbled and contrived with her 
scanty wardrobe in those days, in order 
to make herself look presentable in the 
eyes of her critical sisters. I know there 
were times when the commissary depart- 
ment was on the verge of discontinuing 
operations owing to lack ef funds. And 
never was there a time when the con- 
tingent and incidental expense account 
was anything but a mirage. 

When we fell behind with the rent on 
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our three rooms—we were obliged to meet 
the instalments on our furniture or suffer 
the well-known alternative—I decided that 
it was time I took Taurus by the antlers, 
and sought anether jeb. 

I found one. Tt was a “ position ”— 
note the distinction—of billing-clerk in ‘a 
wholesale dry-goods establishment, with a 
“ salary” of sixty-five dollars a month. 
Best of all, there were no lapses to cover. 
It was affluence, opulence, pink cake with 
icing, sweet-scented flowers, beautiful 
dreams come true! 

Skip six months. At the wholesale dry- 
goods house the rush season was showing 
signs of slackening up. One evening— 
frequently we worked until half-past nine 
o'clock during the busy season—as we 
toilers were preparing to knock off for 
the day, the department manager sum- 
moned me to his desk. 

He pulled a long face as he spoke of 
the slackening up of business. He freely 
conceded that my work had been quite 
satisfactory, and maundered on about this 
and that, seemingly reluctant te come te 
the point. Nevertheless, I understeod 
what was happening—or at least I thought 
I did. I was merely being dismissed in a 
kindly way. 

But no! The boss must have had a 
literary leaning. He had the true deferred 
climax with a surprise for a cracker. He 
ended by informing me that I was to re- 
ceive an increase in salary of ten dollars 
per month, beginning with the next suc- 
ceeding pay-day. 

On the morrow young wife and I skated 
happily to a piano-store and placed a 
wager of two hundred dollars—ten dollars 
cash and the remainder in monthly pay- 
ments of ten dollars each—on the meteor- 
ological outlook. We hazarded this sum 
that the weather would continue fine for 
skating; and, strange to say, it did. 

The following year my boss and I held 
another tryst, and, after the usual pre- 
liminary, he informed me that i’d been 
deemed worthy of a five-dollar increase. 
I thought, if anything, he rather fell down 
on his climax this time. : 
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But a certain young matron’s eyes 
shone with added brilliance when she 
heard the gladsome news. 

“ Joy and bliss!” she said. “ Now we'll 
be able to move out of these stuffy old 
rooms. I know the very house; it’s over 
on Maple Street. I saw it this very after- 
noon. It has water, gas, and the privilege 
of the bath-room up-stairs, all for nineteen 
dollars a month.” 

“ H-m—ha!” I hesitated only a second. 
“ All right,” I agreed. ‘“ Maybe I’d better 
run over there to-night and rent it. If 
the place suits you, deary, it will un- 
doubtedly suit me.” 

“ You are the best hubby in the whole 
wide world!” she declared fervently. 

And of course, under those circum- 
stances, I would have spread-eagled joy- 
ously into an open air-hole and made the 
welkin ring with my gleeful shouts as I 
went under. 

We dwelt in the house on Maple Street 
for nearly two years. Young wife bloomed 
out a little. The wealthy Browns lived 
across the street. Mrs. Brown became 
quite chummy with young wife. Our first 
baby was born at that address, and dear 
Mrs. Brown, whose kindly hands and 
gentle heart are now stilled in the sleep 
that lasts for all time, helped to make the 
little mewcomer’s tiny wardrobe—“ lay- 
ette,” I believe, was what they called it. 

Time ticked onward. Another year or 
two at the billing-desk closed with no 
visible manifestation on the part of my 
employers to repeat our little salary-re- 
adjustment conferences. I goaded my 
courage to the speaking-out point one day, 
and bearded the boss at his desk, to dis- 
cuss the budget for the forthcoming fiscal 
year. 

I realized at the time that my efforts 
lacked dramatic appeal, but somehow, by 
main strength and awkwardness, I suc- 
ceeded in prying the lid open to the ex- 
tent of an additional ten dollars a month. 
I was pleasantly surprised, and went home 
visibly elated. 

“ We'll put that extra ten in the savings- 
bank every month,” said young wife 
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thriftily. “It’s time we began making 
some provision for the rainy day whose 
coming is inevitable in the lives of the just 
as well as the unjust—” 

“You have your Scripture a little 
mixed,” I laughed; “although I think I 
remember it says something about the 
wind being tempered to the shorn lamb. 
It also admonishes us to eat, drink, and 
be merry—so I’ve bought tickets to the 
‘Taming of the Shrew’ for Tuesday 
night. They were three dollars a throw, 
but it ‘Il be a much-needed intellectual 
treat for us.” 

“Gracious goodness, what shall I 
wear?” exclaimed young wife in a fine 
flutter of excitement. 


ICE 


At about this point the argument at the 
other end of the room seemed to have 
petered out, and several of the jurors, 
friend Bullethead among them, gathered 
round to listen to Ed’s autobiography, 
which was continued with increasing 
unction. 

Ill 


I workKeED as a billing-clerk for some- 
thing more than five years. During the 
latter part of this period I received ninety 
dollars a month. I began to feel that I 
had reached the limit of salary ‘and of 
chance for promotion, and I was twenty- 
nine years old. There were moments 
when I grew sober at the thought. 

One Sunday afternoon I took my family 
out for an airing. It was spring-time. The 
wife was flaunting her new Easter bonnet, 
our little daughter wore a spotless frock, 
and our baby boy was togged out in a 
white worsted sweater-suit which made 
him Jook like a cross between a pixy and 
a teddy-bear. I was dressed in my holi- 
day best, and we alf clambered on board 
a peek-a-boo trolley-car for a ride to the 
end of the line. 

At the terminus we saw a big sign- 
board; it was placed where one couldn’t 
help but see it. 

“ Own your own home,” it said. “ Why 
pay rent, when a small payment down, 
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the balance in easy monthly instalments, 
will make you independent?” 

There also was the neatly graded addi- 
tion, with its newly painted, airy, sanitary- 
looking cottages dotted about; some of 
them already occupied, with lace curtains 
at the windows and apple-cheeked children 
romping in yards where there was actually 
green grass—green grass with no “ Keep 
Off!” warning to cool one’s ardor. 

We.descended from the street-car quite 
gleefully. The agent was on the ground. 
He saw us coming. That was part of his 
business. He was there to greet likely 
looking folks answering our description, 
and to dispense freely, without charge or 
apparent effort, soft measures of soothing, 
suave, and sweetly satisfying conversation. 

I realize now that he was an artist in 
his line. His work had tone and tech- 
nique. He did not intrude or thrust him- 
self upon us. He sort of wafted himself 
into our lives like a breath of air from 
the open spaces, a fragrant zephyr laden 
with the perfume of flower-speckled 


meadows, and vibrant with the murmur- 
ing melodies of waving forests and tum- 


bling waterfalls. Within ten minutes he 
was carrying our baby boy and leading 
our little girl by her trusting hand, while 
behind him, enthralled, supine, unresist- 
ing, trailed wife and I, dancing to the lure 
of his piquant pipe. - ~ 

He led us to a cunning cottage, just 
completed, the paint hardly dry. Five 
rooms, bath, pantry, and closets; water in 
the kitchen, gas piped to the cellar, elec- 
‘trical wiring complete with fixtures, mir- 
rored and chromatic-tiled mantel in the 
parlor. The price was exactly two thou- 
sand dollars—one hundred cash, one thou- 
sand secured by first deed of trust, due in 
five years, and the rest in notes of fifteen 
dollars each, payable monthly, and secured 
by second deed of trust, all deferred pay- 
ments bearing interest at six per cent per 
annum. 

We bought the place before we left it. 
I wrote a check for fifty dollars as evi- 
dence of good faith, the other fifty to be 
paid when the deeds were signed. I knew 
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that I had only sixty dollars in the bank, | 
but I thought I knew where I could bor- 
row the additional fifty for a couple of 
months at a pinch. 

Thin ice? Perhaps so; but almost 
everybody loves to skate. 

We moved into our new home in May. 
I borrowed the fifty all right from a 
friend, and paid it back promptly, as 
promised. The wife was very happy. 
She had her babies, her piano, her hubby, 
and her home. She had started with only 
a hubby. 

The next year was, to say the least, 
precarious sliding for us. Skimp as we 
would, we had a hard time saving our 
semiammual imterest payment; and a 
special sewer-tax bill of twenty dollars— 
which the persuasive agent had neglected 
to mention—was a straw that brought the 
camel groaning to its knees. We man- 
aged to keep going, however, though the 
ice was weaving in spots. 

One day wife received a black-bordered 
letter informing her of the death of her 
godmother for whom she had been named 
—an estimable lady who had grown old 
graciously as well as gracefully; the for- 
mer statement being borne out by the fact 
that she had remembered her name-child 
of other days in her will. The bequest 
was in the sum of three thousand dollars. 

Wife shed tears—of sincere grief, I’m 
sure, for there were no eyes but mine to 
see them, and she had no need to dissem- 
ble before me. For my part I had never 
seen or even heard of her fairy god- 
mother up to this time, and to me the 
three thousand seemed a Providential 
downpour of yellow-backed manna from 
the very cornucopia of Fortuna herself. 
The classical allusion may perhaps be a 
little mixed. 

“‘ She—she was always so k-kind and 
g-good to every one!”’ sighed wife sadly. 

“She was more than that yet,” I de- 
clared. “She was the embodiment of 
wisdom, discretion, and foresight. She 
typified faith, hope, charity, beneficence, 
kindness, and generosity. I bow my head 
in homage to her memory.” 
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“ Oh, be still, silly!” Wife dried her 
eyes. ‘“‘ What in the world are we going 
tc do with three thousand dollars, I 
wonder?” 

“TI wonder!” I echoed. 

We spent several hours deliberating 
over the problem, after the money came. 
In the end we took a walk one Sunday 
afternoon. 

In the course of our meanderings we 
strayed into a new addition, where our old 
friend the agent, he of the mesmeric 
piper’s song, was building some “ strictly 
modern two-story residences ” in what was 
called a “ restricted district,” according to 
the sign-board. The only restrictions, so 
far as I was able to ascertain later, were 
that the purchaser must be of the white 
race and must have a hundred or more 
dollars to pay down. 

Well, we traded in our cottage on a five- 
thousand-dollar eight-room, all-modern 
home, being credited with what we had 
paid on that property—about three hun- 
dred dollars. We also paid fifteen hundred 
dollars in cash out of wife’s legacy. We 
owed thirty-two hundred dollars, but we 
now owned a sure-enough house with 
guaranteed furnace, nickeled plumbing, 
and many other advantages, including a 
sewing-room, a sun-parlor, and a den. 

We had something like twelve hundred 
dollars left after getting settled in the new 
place. There had been some furniture to 
buy, and one thing and another. I had a 
growing feeling of independence, of being 
stifled and. constricted in the narrow 
sphere of a billing-clerk; so when a friend 
—he attended the same church as we did 
—offered me a position as bookkeeper in 
a lumber-yard office where he was man- 
ager, I jumped at the chance. The salary 
was one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month, too. 

It seemed fitting that we should do 
something to celebrate our access of good 
fortune. We did. I bought for twelve 
hundred dollars, spot cash, a shining, 
brand-new, five-passenger touring-car. 
And on Sundays, evenings, and holidays, 
when the weather was propitious, we were 
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lifted out of the sordid company of the 
ordinary rank and file, the mere pedes- 
trians and trolley picnickers, to take our 
place among the so-called leisure class. 

A young fellow and his wife resided 
next door. He was an assistant something 
or other in one of the packing-plants. We 
had become friends, and they frequently 
went out riding with us. One day I gave 
him a taste of driving the car on a smooth 
stretch of road, and from that palpitant 
moment he was‘undone. The siren song 
of a motor whose cylinders were purring 
in harmony struck an answering chord in 
his soul. 

He had twelve or thirteen hundred dol- 
lars saved as a sort of sinking-fund—they - 
were paying for their home on the great 
national like-rent plan, too; so he ended 
by sinking his sinking-fund in a shiny new 
car, like ours. 

Everybody ‘concerned was happy. The 
dealer—I'll call him J. B. for short—was 
highly gratified. He told me so. 

“You helped a lot with that sale,” he 
said. “All we had to do was to take 
Bill’s money and open the doors so he 
could drive his car out. I want to give 
you a little token of my admiration and 
esteem”; and he handed me a slip of 
paper. 

“Yours very truly,” I laughed, and 
glanced at the ship he had given me. 

It was his check for one hundred dollars. 

““ Why—why—” I stammered. “A 
hundred dollars!” 

My tone was much as if I’d said “a 
hundred million dollars.” . 

“Sure!” he said. “TI’ll be glad to do 
the same again any time you can steer 
another customer our way. Every little 
helps, you know.” 

During the next six months I sold, or 
helped to sell, seven machines, for which 
I received the bonus agreed upon. My 
first commission I divided with Bill, but 
the others were mine as a matter of busi- 
ness. What to do with the money en- 
gaged my attention. The bank paid me 
four per cent, and meanwhile I was paying 
six per cent on my loan. It looked the 
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sensible thing to do to reduce my debt as 
quickly as possible. 

On the day I had about decided to do 
this, I met J. B. 

“ Ed,” said he, “ I’ve a proposition to 
make you. Jones ”—Jones was his part- 
ner in the automobile business—‘ is get- 
ting restive. He wants to go to Chicago, 
where his wife’s folks live. You can buy 
him out for a couple of thousand. I wish 
you’d do it. You're a live wire, and you 
and I can make some good money next 
year.” 

I pretended to deliberate, for the reason 
that his proposal had all but knocked me 
speechless. J. B. inflated his chest and 
began to argue. 

“ T’ve half a notion to take a shot at it,” 
I managed to say; “ only just at this time 
I haven’t the two thousand cash in hand. 
I might raise fifteen hundred—”’ 

J. B. waved an airy hand. 

“ Give me your personal note for what 
you lack,” he said, “ and I'll pay Jonesy, 
see?” 


I gave up my bookkeeping job without 
a single pang of regret, and embarked, 
with flashing eye and swelling bosom, on 
the high sea of “ in business for myself.” 


IV 


In the succeeding five months J. B. and 
I sold ten car-loads of machines. My share 
of the profits, after our various business 
expenses were taken care of, came to a 
little over three thousand dollars. I felt 
for the first time the Monte Cristo thrill 
which accompanies that stirring cry: 

“ The world is mine!” 

As might reasonably be expected, we 
felt a bit unleashed at home. The wife 
indulged her taste for a few things like 
cathedral-oak furniture, colonial silver, 
and cut glass. We disposed of a lot of our 
old stuff to a second-hand man for a few 
bars of a Yiddish song, replacing it with 
more expensive things. 

The automobile business continued 
brisk throughout the autumn months, and 
J. B. and I made money easily. Buyers 
came to look, to nibble at the bait, and 
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finally to succumb to the insidious spell 
wrought’ by a motor’s chanson. 

Even nature conspires to assist an auto- 
mobile salesman. Given a bright, sunny 
day after a September shower, when field 
and forest are at their gayest, with a white 
ribbon of roadway curving invitingly 
ahead past shady nooks where wood-doves 
coo, and golden fields where bob-whites 
whistle, with tires new and sound—tire- 
trouble would spoil it all—and engine run- 
ning joyously without squeak or miss, with 
a happy wife and care-free kiddies near, 
and a well-stocked lunch-basket ready at 
the proper time—I’ll hazard the. assertion 
that motoring is the very poetry of mo- 
tion. Old Omar could have put it into 
words with proper lilt and swing, but alas, 
poor old scout, he died too soon! 

That winter J. B. and I put in a bigger 
line of accessories, and took the agency 
for another car, a lower-priced machine, 
in addition to the Incomparable. We 
planned to carry more cars in stock, too, 
during the next season; so I found myself 
tolerably clean of cash when spring came. 
But my credit was first-rate, so we bought 
what we wanted when we wanted it, fear- 
ing not the day of reckoning; and luck 
held. 

Business was good all that year. Other 
lines of trade might talk of listlessness, but 
people Aad to have motor-cars whether 
school kept or not. 

In December J. B. made up his mind to 
go to Denver, and, as he put it, to “ ex- 
pand like a poisoned pup ” in the automo- 
bile business. He offered to sell me his 
interest in the local agency at a reason- 
able figure, and to let me name the terms. 
The sum of money involved was large 
enough to have left me needing a pul- 
motor’s ministrations two years previously, 
but a man’s nervous system is adaptable 
to changed conditions. 

I bought J. B.’s interest. I paid him cash 
—all except three or four thousand dollars, 
which I promised to pay later. 

That year I took a gambler’s chance 
with fortune. The manufacturers of the 
old reliable boat we had been selling were 
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bringing out an entirely new model—new 
engine, new body, new everything, includ- 
ing the price. It looked to me like a 
pretty certain winner, even when viewed 
from the vantage-point of a Highlander 
hid in the heather. 

One thing they insisted upon was an 
air-tight contract in which I was sewed up 
in a sack for sixty machines for the season, 
win or lose; and they saw to it that they 
would get their money all right when the 
time came. I had no trouble in getting 
the requisite backing, however, and I took 
the plunge. 

From March 31 to July 31, inclusive, I 
sold just five cars. 

August was a nightmare, during the 
awful course of which I somehow managed 
to rid my salesroom of three more of the 
sleek monsters that were sitting astride my 
prostrate form. This may sound inco- 
herent to the unimpassioned ear, but a 
nightmare is a nightmare. I lost much 
of my old-time enthusiasm for automo- 
biles. I had a surfeit of them. 


I suppose I was somewhat of a trial to 


wife’s patience during this time. I was 
morose, given to fits of gloomy silence 
broken only by petulant outbursts at 
trifles—the children’s noise at their play, 
the weather, anything. 

Then the long lane came to its turning. 
During the first two weeks of September 
I sold ten machines. There followed a few 
days’ lull, which proved to be the hush 
before the hurricane. An epidemic of buy- 
ing the car that I was selling burst over- 
night. My subagents in the small neigh- 
boring towns, none of whom had closed a 
sale all summer, began to bring in bona 
fide buyers and to drive off with a “ license 
applied for” placard dangling from the 
tail-light. 

Let us sidestep the details and contem- 
plate the general results. By November 1 
I had disposed of my contract’ quota of 
machines and had wired the factory for 
two additional car-load shipments to fill 
outstanding orders. 

A cold drizzle of rain was dimming my 
wind-shield when I drove home one De- 
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cember day. The world was a dreary 
prospect of leafless boughs and gray vis- 
tas where the wind wailed and mourned 
for departed summer; but in my soul the 
sun was shining and the birds were sing- 
ing in flowery arbors. 

I drove into the garage, shut off the en- 
gine, and descended with the springiness 
of my lost youth in my step. I ran lightly 
into the house. Wife and kiddies were 
there to greet me, to sympathize and 
shape themselves to my“mood. I smiled 
expansively around as I tossed my cap 
into a corner. 

“ Hello, everybody!” I shouted. 
how nice and snug it is in here! 
are we going to have for supper?” 

Wife clapped her hands. 

“ Children, children!” she cried. “ What 
do you think? Our old jolly papa has 
come back to us again!” 

We were a merry party at the table 
beneath the crystal-spangled dome in the 
dining-room. Wife especially beamed and 
warmed to the influence of my jocund 
mood. 

“It seems like the old, happy days 
when we were in our little cottage,” she 
said. ‘‘ We were happier then than we’ve 
ever been since you went into business for 
yourself!” 

The women have a habit of harking 
back, when in a melting mood, to some 
former period when all hands were un- 
worried because they didn’t realize what 
they were up against. I brushed her senti- 
mental maunderings aside with a wave of 
my fork. 

“ Get that cottage nonsense out of your 
head,” I laughed. “ We’ve made a slaugh- 
ter of the innocents this year. My net 
profits on this year’s sales will run well 
into five figures. By the way, I’ve a little 
surprise for you. There’s not much in- 
spiration in a home like this. A fifty-foot 
lot is too small. The neighbors are all 
right, but they’re too close. I want room 
to swing my arms without inadvertently 
hitting somebody in the face; so I’ve prac- 
tically closed a deal for the Morton place, 
over on Montrose Avenue. You know— 
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the buff brick with Spanish-tile roof; 
there’s a fraction under six acres in the 
grounds. The price is twenty-three thou- 
sand, and they’ll take this place in on the 
We're to sign the 


deal at six thousand. 
papers to-morrow.” 

“ Ed, you silly thing! Do you really 
mean it?” she said breathlessly. 

I did mean it. We put in the old house 
at six thousand dollars, I paid two thou- 
sand in cash. There was fifteen thousand 
besides, secured by first deed of trust, with 
interest at six per cent per annum. I 
sometimes wonder if—but what’s the 
odds? 

And I’ve contracted to take a hundred 
cars this next season. 

Sometimes, in the solemn silence of the 
night, I seem to hear a crackling and 
crunching, as of ice breaking. But it’s 
like this, men. I’ve got it figured out. It 
isn’t the wife and I alone whose weight 
causes the ice to bend and complain as we 
skim lightly over it. There are multitudes 
of skaters like us, bending and crossing 
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and cutting their pigeonwings and figure- 
eights. For skating is sure some fascinat- 
ing little old sport! 


V 


“ WELL, gentlemen!” It was the fore- 
man of the jury who spoke. “ Maybe 
we'd better take one more ballot on this 
verdict—” 2 

The cause to be adjudicated was that of 
a young man who had misappropriated a 
thousand dollars belonging to his employer. 
He had borrowed the money, speculated— 
and won. The books showed that he had 
made restitution; he had repaid the money 
—yet he was an embezzler, and his em- 
ployer was a hard man who insisted upon 
a penitentiary sentence. 

It was here that he of the bullet cranium 
spoke. 

“ The last vote was eleven to one!” he 
shouted. ‘“ We don’t need to ballot again. 
I change my ballot. I vote same as the 
rest of you. Tell the court we're all 
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ready! 


A CAROL 


Sprit of the mad, glad wind, 
Spirit of the river’s flow, 
Spirit of the waving grass, 
Where the black-eyed Susans grow; 
Soul of little streams that race 
Foamy, frolicsome, and bright, 
Over glistening, shell-strewn sands 
Where the sun-gleams save their light— 


Essence of the glad and sad 
Haunting every pansy face, 

Of the fragrant maidenhood 
In a purple violet’s grace; 

Teasing of the sweetheart breeze 
Sporting through an August noon; 

Rhythm of the autumn rain, 
Mystery of the crescent moon— 


You've been prisoned and set free 
In this slender, calm-browed child. 
To her grave eyes you’ve been wooed, 
By her coaxing lips beguiled. 
Tender sometimes, wilful, gay— 
Daughter of the out-of-doors; 
Fashioned of the same blithe stuff 
As the bird that broods and soars! 


Marguerite Meade Wurzburg 
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VEN in Old Barton, where gene- 


alogy ranks above the “ Shorter 
Catechism,” Hiram Barton’s branch 
of the family tree had been almost for- 
gotten when the rumor reached us of his 


mysteriously violent death. I say “ mys- 
teriously,”’ because the story, after a cir- 
cuitous and lingering journey of three 
thousand miles, had become reduced to 
vagueness. 

That ‘Cousin Hiram had been some- 
how “made away with” seemed to be 
the substance of the report. No one was 
at pains to inquire into it more particu- 
larly. To us relatively younger ones he 
was a legend, to the old a distant mem- 
ory. At fifteen he had left home to 
follow the sea, after the manner of his 
race, but there his obedience to tradition 
ended. 

To go down at sea, or to return to be 
buried in the little graveyard under the 
lee of Beacon Hill, were the only courses 
open to any right-minded Barton. Cousin 
Hiram had ignored both. Instead, he had 
settled in San Francisco, thus, we felt, 
inviting a retributory fate. 


Always before, on the passing of a Bar- 
ton, however remote, Aunt Serena had 
worn a black bow at her throat and drawn 
down the front blinds; but to Hiram Bar- 
ton these tributes were denied. Even the 
most lenient were obliged to agree with 
her verdict that Cousin Hiram had wil- 
fully cut himself off from his kin. With 
our inbred sentiment of clan loyalty, we 
felt the absence of Aunt Serena’s black 
bow to be a stern but righteous measure 
of reprobaticn. 

We had heard that Cousin Hiram had 
married, and that a widow survived him. 
As a person unknown to Old Barton we 
disapproved of her, of course. Rumors 
of a daughter awoke a certain interest, 
for in her there was the Barton blood. 
We contented ourselves, however, with 
the reflection that were this blood not too 
much corrupted and attenuated by the 
alien strain, eventually we should see her 
among us, a pious pilgrim to the cradle 
of her race on the Maine shore. 

And so the years slipped by, and we 
ceased to think of Hiram Barton or his 
daughter except when we opened our 
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family Bibles. Then, one momentous 
day, I decided on a visit to New York. 

Now I am convinced that by some 
mistake the spirit of a male Barton has 
got into my woman’s body. Periodically 
the Wanderlust that drove my forefathers 
forth upon the seven seas possesses me. 
My foremothers, of course,’ stayed at 
home, and I have often wondered whether 
any of them lived out their repressed and 
rigid lives stifling in their breasts such 
impulses as mine. 

I don’t mean that elsewhere I should 
be thought riotously dispésed—only in 
Old Barton. My manner of sowing my 
wild oats is to go to New York, put up 
at a small but very good hotel, turn in 
the neck of my high-cut dinner-gown ever 
so little, and after perfect orgies of win- 
dow-shopping, buy, not the things I want, 
but the things of which Old Barton will 
least vigorously disapprove, and return 
home penniless but happy. 

I was thirty-six when, in defiance of 
family opinion, I burst forth on my first 
wild escapade of this nature, and since 
then I had been to New York at least 
once a year. I had even been abroad, 
and lived alone in Paris, and tasted claret, 
and sat at little tables on the. boulevards 
at night! 

So I had already been proving myself 
the black lady-sheep of the flock for ten 
years at the time when I first became 
entangled in the strange web of Sylvia 
Barton’s affairs. I mention it so that it 
will be understood that I have never 
really been a credit to my bringing up, 
and that my subsequent conduct in no 
way reflects upon it. For the benefit 
of eugenists I will remark that old Miles 
Barton, my great-great-grandfather, was 
more than suspected of piracy. You may 
draw what inferences you will. 

My closest friend in New York is Ade- 
laide Cutler, whom I first knew at school 
and afterward ran across in Paris. We 
have kept track of each other since, and 
as a rule my visits to the city are timed 
so as to find her there. She is a widow, 


and a bit cocky on the strength of it. 
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However, enough of Adelaide—as Ade- 
laide. Her importance here is merely 
tLat of the goddess from the machine. 

As soon as I was settled in my hotel, I 
rang her up. She was just home from 
abroad, and I was eager for the savor of 
things foreign which she would have still 
about her. She hailed me joyously over 
the Jelephone—Adelaide was not brought 

in Old Barton—and said at once: 

“ Luncheon to-morrow, of course! I’m 
twice as delighted as usual to know that 
you're here, because I’ve a responsibility 
I want to share with you.” 

“ But, my dear Adelaide,” I protested, 
“you know that when I come to New 
York I leave all responsibilities behind 
me—that I become absolutely irrespon- 
sible!” . 

“Oh, ¥es, I know you like to make 
believe that you never saw Old Barton, 
but were born and have lived and hope 
to die within ten minutes of Broadway. 
But, however you disguise it, underneath 
you are a chip of New England’s rock- 
ribbed hills, and a great support to my 
flabby metropolitan soul. So come along, 
Anne Barton!” 

Adelaide hung up, leaving me baffled. 
I wanted to know what it was, this re- 
sponsibility—because if it was missionary 
funds, or chain-of-prayer letters, I was 
firmly resolved to have nothing to do with 
it. We have those all the year in Old 
Barton! 

I got out of the taxi at her door the 
next day with my lips drawn tight to- 
gether. Adelaide wasn’t going to spoil 
my New York holiday—not if I knew it! 

She began to talk about it almést in 
the moment of kissing me. How candid, 
hearty, and unashamed her way of kiss- 
ing is! At home we exchange stiff, em- 
barrassed pecks upon solemn occasions— 
mostly funerals. Kissing in Old Barton 
always makes me feel like putting on 
crape. 

“Well, good old Anne,” began Ade- 
laide, “it’s nice to see you, even with 
that expression! Take it off, there’s a 
good soul, and leave it up-stairs with your 
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hat. If Sylvia were to see you with it 
on, it would ruin everything!” 

“ Sylvia?” 

My mind darted wildly about in search 
of explanations. Anyway, it didn’t sound 
like a mission or a cause. 

“ Sylvia—Sylvia Barton. My dear, I 
have picked up a little cousin of yours— 
at least, her father was a Barton of Old 
Barton—and I want you to help me to 
decide what to do with her.” 

I stared transfixed at Adelaide. 
ton of Old Barton! 

“Why, she must be Hiram Barton’s 
daughter!” I gasped at last. 

“Don’t ask me—Hiram, Adoniram, 
Jehoshaphat, very likely. I found her in 
a little place in Italy, alone in a moldy 
‘villa with her dying mother and some 
Italian servants—not an American any- 
where about. The mother died, and I 
brought the girl home with me. She 
seems extraordinarily friendless—though 
there is plenty of money, apparently. 
Fancy her plight, left there all alone! 


A Bar- 


I had made up my mind to telegraph 
you when you saved me the trouble by 
turning up.” 

I laid aside my hat, my coat, and my 
gloves, and got my clean handkerchief 


out of my hand-bag. Then I turned 
firmly to Adelaide. We are always firm 
in Old Barton when we are moved—and 
at that moment I was all Old Barton. 
The metropolis and its glories were to me 
mere tinsel and pasteboard. 

“ Adelaide Cutler,” I commanded, 
“take me to my Cousin Sylvia!” 

Adelaide looked at me a little queerly. 
I wonder whether she would have had 
the temerity to address me as “ good 
old Anne” at that moment! Then we 
went down-stairs together. At the door 
of the drawing-room she paused. 

“ She’s just a little young thing, Anne,” 
she whispered pleadingly, ‘‘ and—and her 
mother died such a little while ago!” 

Good land! Did she fancy I was going 
to eat the girl? I put her aside—and 
my touch, too, is firm when I am moved. 
Adelaide is all very well in her way, 
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but this was an affair of the Bartons. 
Parting the curtains, I entered. I don’t 
know exactly what became of Adelaide. 

In the big, dim room a smoldering fire 
made a faintly rosy glow. Before the 
fire a. huge chair was drawn up, and in 
it something very small, with a shining, 
golden head, something all white and 
filmy and slender and drooping, was 
curled up kittenwise. It stirred as I en- 
tered, wriggled its feet free of its skirt, 
and undulated out of the chair. 

Sylvia had the light, swaying motion 
of a lily as she stood there, and she was 
white like one, and fair and golden. Her 
lashes and brows showed dark beneath 
her crown of shimmering hair, and her 
eyes were of a profound, curious, change- 
ful gray. I discovered this afterward, of 
course. Then I saw only enough to make 
me gasp in my astonished soul: 

“ Good land! A Barton and a beauty!” 

To realize the amazingness of this jux- 
taposition you must visit Old Barton 
—though some of us are good-looking 
enough in our sober way, and we wear 
well. 

She stood fluttering before me like a 
white-and-golden butterfly, so that one 
wouldn’t have been surprised to see her: 
spread her wings and float away. 


“ Sylvia,” I announced, “I am your. 


cousin, Anne Barton.” 

She hesitated a moment, then came 
toward me. Though I had never in- 
tended it, my arms opened somehow, 
jerkily as a puppet’s pulled by wires, 
and Sylvia came into them. Her golden 
head was on my solid chest, her arms 
were about my neck, and I was holding 
her close as I had never held any one 
in my life. Dimly in the distance I saw 
Adelaide gasping her astonishment. 

“Oh, Cousin Anne!” whispered Sylvia. 
“Mrs. Cutler told me about you, but I 
was not sure—that you would—like me!” 
Her voice broke threateningly. 

“ There, there!” I interposed. ‘“ Hush, 
my child!” I believe I shook her a 
little. Tears embarrass me almost as 
they do a man. Over her head I glared 
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at Adelaide. “ You were led to expect 
a thorough she dragon,-8f course!” I re- 
marked bitingly. 

“On the contrary, I said you were de- 
lightful, if one knew how to take you,” 
said Adelaide in an injured tone. 

“If one knew how to take me—as if 
I were cod-liver oil!” I exclaimed 
furiously. 

I released Sylvia from my arms and 
folded them on my bosom. It was nip 
and tuck just then whether Sylvia, whose 
mind had been thus insidiously poisoned, 
and I were or were not to part as abruptly 
as we had met. That we did not part 
is due, I feel sure, to one apparently 
trivial circumstance—Sylvia laughed. 

She laughed so blithely, so gaily, so 
whole-heartedly, that’ one could as soon 
have taken offense at a ringing chime of 
bells. She laughed, and Adelaide laughed, 
and, though the Old Barton spirit in me 
told me sternly to relax no line of my 
indignant brow, somehow—lI laughed. 

“ Didn’t I tell you?” said Adelaide to 
Sylvia, as we went in to luncheon. 


II 


“ Anp what next, Syivia?’’ 

I had taken my cousin off Adelaide 
Cutler’s hands at once, of course, and 
we were established at the little hotel 
where I put up. I had been waiting 
for her to speak to me of her plans, for 
the truth was that the future, to me, 
looked rather complicated. I could no 
more picture Sylvia in Old Barton, ex- 
cept for a brief visit of duty, than I 
could imagine a hothouse lily flourishing 
on our rugged hills. On the other hand, 
there might be a lover waiting to claim 
her, or relatives of her mother ready to 
offer her a home, or friends of whom I 
knew nothing to whom she was already 
committed. 

* And what next, Sylvia?” 

I moved nearer the window, to get the 
best light on my crochet—a maneuver 
that brought me vis-a-vis with my cousin. 

She was curled up in a great chair, her 
fair hair bright against the dark velvet. 
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In her small face her intense eyes shone 
with a surprising luster. She made an 
abrupt movement. “I am going back to 
San Francisco, Cousin Anne,” she said. 

Now I already knew that during the 
whole period of her mother’s widowhood 
she and the girl had lived abroad. Sylvia 
kad not been more than seven when she 
left California twelve years before. There 
could be no ties of association,or friend- 
ship to call her back. 

“You are going back—for business 
reasons, I suppose?” 

Half perceptibly she hesitated. 

“Yes, for business reasons.” ; 

“Your mother’s people live there, 
probably?” 

She shook her head. 

“My mother had no people. Until I 
met you, Cousin Anne, I did not imagine 
there was any one in the world who 
would trouble to recognize me as a 
relation.” 

“But you made friends, surely, in 
your life abroad? There must be ties 
and attachments which took the place of 
those of kindred?” 

Good land, thought I, what a rootless 
way to exist, when they might have come 
to Old Barton and had the comfort of 
looking at seven generations of tomb- 
stones! But again, with a certain dreari- 
ness, she shook her head. 

“We didn’t make friends 
Mother, you know, was never well. She . 
—she was very sad, Cousin Anne. She 
wanted me with her—always; but other 
people—couldn’t understand.” 

Couldn’t understand! Probably they 
understood, much too well to suit the 
late Mrs. Barton’s amour propre, that 
she was a selfish, morbid, self-centered 
hypochondriac. I made a savage thrust 
with my needle at every adjective. Evi- 
dently my emotions were apparent to 
Sylvia, for she added quickly: 

“Don’t blame poor little maman. You 
—you don’t understand either, Cousin 
Anne!” 

“T understand that the result of your 
mother’s policy was to leave you in a 
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position that might have been terrible 
if Adelaide Cutler hadn’t accidentally 
stumbled on you in the nick of time.” 

“ All the same, you are not to criticise 
my mother, not even in your thoughts, 
please, for if you do I shall know it and 
it will—hurt. Truly, you haven’t the 
right to criticise; No one has, because 
mo one understands. I didn’t myseli— 
until the,very last.” 

I glanced up quickly, and saw, in- 
stantly, that she had said more than she 
had intended. She had an air of snatching 
herself back from the very brink of some 
revelation. 

“It would be both unfair and unflatter- 
ing to myself to say that my curiosity 
was aroused; it was something much more 
decent, really. Yet the relation of curi- 
osity to mere unselfish interest is that 
of a pickle to cold mutton—it gives a 
zest where there would otherwise be noth- 
ing but flatness. My mind began to travel 
through a wide orbit of conjecture, cir- 
cling about the question that had puzzled 
me since the moment of meeting Sylvia 
—what exactly was the story that had 
come to Old Barton about Cousin Hi- 
ram’s death? 

“Sylvia Barton,” I said emphatically, 
dropping my crochet in my lap and 
punctuating my speech with the needle, 
“T don’t like mysteries. No Barton 
that I’ve heard of ever did. Now I am, 
aS you may say, your next of kin—at 
least, there’s no one nearer but Uncle 
Si’s folks, and they’ve dwindled down to 
poor old deaf Cousin Lucy and her son 
Tom, who is the next thing to a natural. 
There’s no question but that I’ve a duty 
toward you, but it’s certain I can’t fulfil 
it till you stop telling me that I don’t 
understand, and see to it that I do. If 
it’s a family scandal, please remember 
that we are both Bartons. I’m not likely 
to go about peddling the failings of my 
own flesh and blood!” 

I believe now that she had been want- 
ing to tell me all along, and that my 
exhortation merely turned on the tap, so 
to speak. She gave a deep sigh, as if 
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some constriction in the region of the 
chest had given way. 

“ Perhaps I had better—I believe I 
ought to tell you. We are, as you say, 
of one blood. I suppose it is your right 
to know. Only—where shall I begin? 
With what’s ahead of me—with what I 
am going to do, if I am brave enough? 
Or with the strange thing that happened 
twelve years ago?”’ 

This brought me up with a jerk. 
Twelve years ago? Why, that was just 
about the time of Hiram Barton’s death! 

“ Begin at the beginning,” I advised, 
trying to look indifferent. ‘“ Stories that 
start backward are always confusing.” 
But of course I see now that the begin- 
ning was really with my great-great- 
grandfather, Miles Barton! 

“Cousin Anne,” she said slowly, “ did 
you hear much, in Old Barton, about my 
father’s—death?” 

I had been so sure this was coming 
that I was near uttering a deep “ Ha-ha!” 
like a stage villain’s, in compliment to my 
own perspicacity. 

“What we heard was vague—or per- 
haps I have forgotten. I never knew your 
father, who had left Old Barton before 
I was born. Nothing about the affair 
is at all clear to me.” 

“T’ll begin, then, with the—the last 
night I ever saw him. I was little—just 
seven. My father was much older than 
my mother; I think at that time he was 
about sixty. I was the last of several 
children, and the only one that lived. I 
did not love my father. I only feared 
him, and I realized that my mother feared 
him also; yet I never saw him angry, 
that I recall, or heard him speak harshly 
to either of us. He was old and stern 
and silent, and I can see now that he was 
somehow apart.from us, alien to the sim- 
ple, happy life we led together. But 
every night at half past seven, when I 
was on my way to bed, I went to his 
library to say good night. Our early 
dinner was over by then, and he would 
be sitting in his favorite chair, usually 
with a book, for he loved sea-tales. I 
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can hear him yet, growling and mutter- 
ing and chuckling to himself fiver ‘ Mid- 
shipman Easy.’ On that night I went as 
usual. It*was a brief, invariable cere- 
mony. 

“*T have come to say good night, 


father.’ 

eee nighg, daughter.’ 

‘2 remem how my lips puckered 
with dislike at the touch of his rough 
cheek. Some time in the middle of the 
night—toward morning, it must have been 
—something wakened me. I saw a light 
under the door of my room, and heard 
voices and people moving about. I be- 
gan to call out, and after a while my 
nurse came and scolded me until I was 
still. Something in her voice alarmed 
me vaguely, so that I was easily subdued. 
When I woke again it was daylight, and 
my nurse was beside me. As she dressed 
me, she told me that I was to make a 
visit to the Rolfes, the family of my, 
father’s partner, who lived farther up the 
hill. There was a boy there, Gilbert 
Rolfe. about six years older than I, and 
to be teased and bullied and ordered 
about by him was my dearest joy. Some- 
times he came and played with me in our 
garden and in our big, dark, spooky base- 
ment. I suppose it must have been my 
utter slavishness of devotion that made 
him condescend to play with a little girl.” 

I counted the stitches in my crochet, 
and wished that Sylvia would get past this 
wholly unimportant small boy. 

“T did not see my mother before we 
left. She was ill, the nurse said, and 
again that note in her voice awed me. 
All at once I felt frightened, without 
knowing why, and clung to my nurse’s 
hand as we went down-stairs. The cook, 
very strangely, was sitting in the hall, as 
if she had nothing whatever to do. She 
whispered to the nurse, and the nurse 
whispered back, and while they talked 
they kept looking about them, just as I, 
too, for some ufknown reason, was doing. 
Fear had his grip on every one of us; 
but I had not the slightest idea what I 
was afraid of. When we arrived at the 
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Rolfes’, Mrs. Rolfe and the nurse whis- 
pered together for a long while before 
they remembered about me and sent me 
away to play. How good Gilbert was 
to me that day! I was so happy that 
I even forgot my mother. To my sur- 
prise I was kept there all night and for 
two days more. Then my nurse and I 
went away to a country place we had, 
and after a while my mother joined us. 
She was very pale and thin, and was 
dressed in black. Before she came, my 
nurse told me that my father was dead, 
and that I was never to speak of him to 
my mother, who was still very ill and 
weak. Gradually she grew stronger, and 
after a while we went away to Europe. 
That, Cousin Anne, is all that I know of 
the story, of my own recollection.” 

“ But your father? You haven’t said 
a word about how he died.” 

“ How could I, when I don’t know?” 

I stared at her in amazement. 

“Don’t know? You know, surely, 
whether he died of the smallpox, or cut 
his own throat, or had it cut for him by 
somebody else!” 

She gave mé a wan smile. 

“We might leave out the smallpox, I 
think. As for the rest—” 

“But the body would be evidence, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“No doubt it would —if they could 
have found it.” 

I flung my crochet from me in exas- 
peration. ; 

“ Sylvia Barton, go on—go on, quick! 

“As I have said, we lived in Europe, 
I and my poor mother, out of whom all 
the life and loveliness had been crushed 
at a blow. She was ill, drooping, trem- 
ulous—wretched if I was out of her sight 
for more than a moment. She avoided 
people from California—-I suppose in 
dread of what I might hear from them. 
We lived in dismal villas, or in hotels 
to which only people of the country 
came. And at last she died—driven to 
death, I am sure, by the curse which had 
followed her for so many years—the 
curse of fear. One night, a week before 


” 
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she died—before Mrs. Cutler found us— 
she spoke to me of my father. The 
nursing sister who helped me care for her 
was in another room, asleep, and the 
servants, Mariana and Luigi, were on 
their poor old knees on the brick floor 
of the kitchen, praying for the soul about 
to pass. There was only a little dim 
lamp in the room, and the shadows of 
the heavy, old, carved furniture seemed 
to crowd in closer to us as the flame 
wavered in the draft. Suddenly she be- 
gan to speak in quite a clear, strong 
voice. 

“*T was a coward,’ she said. ‘I ran 
away. I should have stayed—and found 
out!’ 

“| knew instantly that she was speak- 
ing of that—that thing which had been 
between us always, never spoken of be- 
fore, but never forgotten. 

“* But it was not all my fault,’ she 
went on, ‘ for they did not let me. Those 
two, Mr. Rolfe and the lawyer, begged 
me to go. They said it was useless to try, 
that I never could discover anything; but 
I know now that they were afraid I 
might! Months later, when the watch 
and seals were found in the pawn-shop, 
and Mr. Bourne sent them to me in Paris, 
he told me again that nothing could be 
done. He said they had been traced 
through many hands, and then the clue 
failed, and they met a blank wall. But 
I think—TI think they did not try to pass 
it! Sylvia, my child, I was so weak, and 
yielded to them so, because after the 
shock and horror of that night I was 
never quite the same. It seemed to me 
always that I was living in a dream; 
and though the years went by, it was 
always still that night. I am much bet- 
ter now. As soon as I can get up, we'll 
go back and find out. Oh, my child, 
how many times I’ve wakened in the dark, 
and my first thought would be: 

“<«« Why, the captain has not come up 
to bed yet!” 

“* And then I would live it all over 
again, how I went down-stairs and found 
the light burning in the library, and 
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everything just as he had left it—‘ Mid- 
shipman Easy ” lying open on the table, 
his pipe beside it, the bow! still warm. 
And- he was—nowhere! Gone, gone! 
And every door, every window in the 
house locked! Your father, in his smok- 
ing-coat and slippers, hatless—and it was 
a winter night—had somehow, without 
the turning of a window-catch, the un- 
bolting of a door, vanished from his home 
as if he had never been. Vanished—but 
how—and whither? Oh, child, I have 
asked myself that, in such agony, such 
horror, imagining such hideous, such 
unspeakable things, to explain — what 
couldn’t be explained! When they told 
me to go, I went. I ran away. And 
the thing I ran from has followed me 
everywhere, haunting me, a terrible ghost 
—your father in his smoking-coat and 
slippers—and then he vanishes—but how 
—how?’ 

“ Her voice rose to a wail, and broke. 
Her head sagged back upon the pillow. 
I put my hand on her forehead; it was 
damp and icy. I ran to the door, call- 
ing to Luigi and Mariana, and then—I 
fainted. She never spoke _intelligibly 
again. Next day Mrs. Cutler, who had 
heard about us in the village, came to 
me, and within a week my mother was 
dead. There’s only one thing more. In 
her desk I found an envelope addressed 
to me. Shall I show you what was in- 
side, Cousin Anne?” 

I nodded, and she left the room, to 
return with an envelope, which she gave 
me. I drew out the enclosed letter and 
read it. It ran thus: 


My DEAREST SyLvIA: 

I do not know whether I could make this 
binding legally, so instead of putting it in my 
will I write it personally to you, and charge 
you with its performance, by your love of me. 
Our old home itt San Francisco is standing ex- 
actly as we left it. It has never been lived in, 
excep! by a caretaker, since then. When I 
am gone, I wish it pulled down and destroyed 
—that is, unless you are willing to repair the 
fault of your most weak and unhappy mother. 
If you are brave enough, if you love me 
enough, to do this, then go back to the old 
home yourself and live there, until such time 
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as your conscience tells you that you have 
done enough. And then, perhaps, I shall be 
what I think now I never can be otherwise— 
Your mother at rest, 
AGNES BARTON. 


I folded the letter slowly and returned 
it to its envelope. In the two minutes 
necessary for its perusal I had formed an 
unshakable opinion of the late Agnes 
Barton. However, it was not one to be 
imparted to her daughter. The present 
question was how to save the child from 
the shadow which her mother’s morbid 
fancies had cast upon her life. There 
were two possible ways to do this—one 
dictated by common sense and prudence, 
the other favored by that Barton blood 
which has adventured upon the seven 
seas, and perhaps a very little by ‘that 
sprightly imp of curiosity which I owned 
up to possessing. 

As to this queer story about Cousin 
Hiram, I put the mysterious pagjpof it 
down to the credit of a womami's hectic 
fancy. No wonder Mr. Rolfe and the 
No doubt 


lawyer had bundled her off! 
she was seeing ghosts in every corner. 


As to what did become of Cousin 
Hiram, I would make inquiries about 
that later. There must be plenty of 
people who knew, even if Old Barton 
kad never very definitely understood. 

“ Sylvia, my dear,” said I, “ you have 
already told me you are going back to 
San Francisco. Does that mean—”’ 

“ Of course,” she broke in, “‘ I must go 
and settle somehow about the old house. 
As to how I shall settle, I am still strug- 
gling with myself. If I were not so 
utterly alone—” 

“You are not quite alone, are you?” 
I asked. “ Not—with me?” 

She sprang up with a little cry. 

“ Anne—Cousin Anne—do you mean 
that you would come?” 

“Of course I do, silly! Why, I’ve 
known all my life that if I ever came 
within sniffing distance of a mystery, I 
should dash after it like a hound on the 
scent! Not that I think there’s any- 
thing really incomprehensible about this 
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story, mind you. The whole trouble was 
that your mother didn’t know the simple 
rule for laying a bugaboo, which is—to 
face it. To run is the sure way to be 
hag-ridden all your life. We'll go and 
live in the old house, you and I, not to 
clear up the mystery, which we can do 
much more easily by a few plain ques- 
tions to the right people, but to chase 
away these dismal old memories by the 
reality of a cheerful home. Pick up 
my crochet, like a good child, while I 
see about trains and telegrams.” 

For I had instantly decided that Old 
Barton must wait a while for Sylvia. I 
knew that if we went up now, we 
shouldn’t get off with Old Barton itself. 
There would be Barton Corners and Old 
Ship Head, and kin as far away as Al- 
bany, all wanting their turn at Sylvia, 
and not to be slighted without risking a 
family feud that might last for genera- 
tions; whereas, if I carried her off at once 
to California, the wrath of my relatives 
would center upon me, which would bring 
them all into a more united state of mind 
than they had enjoyed for years. 


Ill 


Two weeks after this conversation Syl- 
via and I were established at the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco. I was a little 
dazed with the suddenness of it all, and 
felt rather as if I had been whisked 
across the continent at one breathless 
leap. 

As I looked down upon the whirl of 
Market Street, as I breathed the sea air 
which is somehow so different from the 
sea air I was used to, as I sensed the 
indefinable foreign flavor of everything 
about me, I realized that I was a very 
long way from Old Barton. I experi- 
enced a titillation of the nerves, as might 
a general who surveys the field of a pro- 
jected battle. Yet my battle was to be 
only with the memory of a man in smok- 
ing-coat and slippers, who had slipped 
out of his house in some way that an 
excited and silly little woman couldn’t 
account for. 
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Of course, there was a decided element 
of oddity about the tale, and I was re- 
solved for my own satisfaction to get to 
the bottom of it as soon as I could. This, 
no doubt, would be easily accomplished 
by an interview with Mr. Bourne, the 
lawyer of Sylvia’s story, who still had 
charge of her affairs. Mr. Bourne might 
have had grounds—very good grounds— 
for withholding the truth from Hiram 
Barton’s widow; he could have none 
whatever for keeping it from me. 

The explanation, I conjectured, was 
an affair of gallantry; and yet—would 
an elderly family man go clandestinely 
adventuring attired in smoking-coat and 
slippers? For lack of experience in such 
matters, I found it impossible to say. 

To Mr. Bourne I went on the day 
following our arrival, and I went alone. 
This was the result of a conversation with 
Sylvia at breakfast. Of course, I at once 


brought up the matter of the house. Get- 
ting into it was our business, wasn’t it? 
But Sylvia, it seemed, was after all not 


sure—not quite perfectly sure—that it 
was our business. It was so easy to 
decide heroically in New York—so much 
easier than to act heroically in San 
Francisco! 

“ Heroically!” I exclaimed. “If this 
is what you call heroic! What in 
Heaven’s name do you expect to find 
in this moldy old rat-trap of a house of 
yours? If you think it’s haunted—vwell, 
I am as much a Barton as ever Cousin 
Hiram was. Alive or dead, he doesn’t 
scare me!” 

_Sylvia’s untimely wabbling had an- 
noyed me to the point where I forgot 
to Fletcherize my toast, and it slid down 
all at once, with a deadly forecast of 
dyspepsia. She looked at me piteously. 

“JT know it’s absurd, Cousin Anne, 
but truly, now that it has come so near, 
I’m just a scared little seven-year-old 
again. You don’t know what it meant 
to live so long with darling maman, who 
never, never thought of anything else. 
No matter that she didn’t speak of it; 
she thought of it, thought of it, all the 
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while. It looked at you out of her eyes; 
it cried out at you in her voice when 
anything—the least thing—happened to 
startle her. She never really lived for 
a single day after my father’s disappear- 
ance. She was like a run-down clock, 
its hands forever pointing to the same 
hour. And that’s what I feel about the 
house; there, too, the clock has stopped 
at that terrible time. To go back, for 
me, is to find what I left there—fear!” 

I rose and marched rapidly up and 
down the floor of our sitting-room. Give 
any plan or purpose of mine a dash of 
cold water, and it hardens into adamant. 

Besides, what had been true with Agnes 
Barton would be true with Sylvia also— 
let her fly from her bugaboo and it 
would pursue her always. The more mor- 
bid she was about the house and its 
recollections the more need that she face 
her fear courageously. That was the way, 
the only way, to lay the ghost of Hiram 
Barton. 

“ Sylvia,” I said, halting before her, 
“no ghost that ever I heard of was 
proof against liberal doses of sunshine 
and soap. That’s the treatment that your 
house needs; and as for yourself, you 
need its spiritual counterpart. I propose 
to administer both. Just put the house 
into my hands, and I will clean it, freshen 
it, remodel it, until there isn’t room there 
for a single gloomy fancy. Then, and 
not before, I will take you there, for you 
—you must face this, Sylvia!” 

For a little the two halves of Sylvia’s 
being waged visible conflict. The Barton 
in her blushed for her cowardice; her 
mother in her quailed at this demand 
upon her courage. As a compromise, 
they agreed to my proposal, with the 
result that I went that afternoon to call 
on Mr. Bourne. 

While I pick my way across Market 
Street and around street corners to Mr. 
Bourne’s office is as good a time as an- 
other to make a confession. 

This is not a tale of the minute before 
last—still less of the minute after next. 
No, it is moldy and hoar with age. It 
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dates back to a remote, almost forgotten 
epoch—the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

Many of the necessities of civilized 
iiving were then quite unknown. Sylvia, 
for example, had never tangoed in her 
life; she had not aspired to aviate; she 
had not sat at the wheel of her own 
racer, while the virile youth beside her, 
newly graduated from college into a mil- 
lion-dollar salary, thrilled at the touch of 
her scantily-clad shoulder. It is with 
difficulty that I imagine her, in a mixed 
company, advocating the claims of un- 
wedded maternity according to Ellen Key. 
You realize at once what a poor, simple, 
flavorless little specimen she was, how 
unworthy to be a heroine! 

I might have deceived you on these 
points, made good Sylvia’s deficiencies 
out of my teeming imagination, thrown 
in the necessary spice, and brought my 
tale up to date, but for one thing. The 
San Francisco of my story is the San 
Francisco that ceased to be with the 
dawn of April 18, 1906. On that day, 
as any San Franciscan knows, the old 
Barton house went, along with everything 
else combustible for miles around. So, 
as I should be detected at once in my 
subterfuge, I have adopted as my own 
the most pusillanimous of maxims—hon- 
esty is the best policy. 

When I arrived at Mr. Bourne’s office 
—I am assuming that you still care to 
accompany me there—I was admitted al- 
most immediately to his private room, 
where I found him with my card in his 
hand. He was a distinguished-looking 
man of perhaps fifty. He gave me a 
keen look, before which I thought I was 
expected to quail, but I did not. 

‘“* Miss Barton?” he interrogated. 
of the family of—” 

“ The same,” I interrupted. “I have 
accompanied my .cousin, Sylvia Barton, 
to California.” 

“ Ah!” He made an abrupt movement. 
“ Evidently Miss Sylvia Barton did not 
receive my letter, advising her that there 
was no occasion for her presence here?” 


“ Not 
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“Oh, yes, she received it,” I assured 
him. 

I did not add that she had handed 
it over to me, and that I had been struck 
with its rather remarkable tone—it was 
so clear, reading between the lines, that 
Mr. Bourne not only did not advise Syl- 
via to come to San Francisco, but most 
positively objected to her doing so. 

He looked at me with a clouded brow. 

“* And yet in the face of my—er—sug- 
gestion that she should remain away, she 
has chosen to arrive in this unexpected 
fashion?” 

“ Really, Mr. Bottrne, we had no idea 
that our arrival would inconvenience you 
in any way,” I replied, I dare say with 
some asperity, for his manner both 
annoyed and puzzled me. “If it does 
so for any reason, please hold me and 
not my cousin answerable, for it was on 
my adyice that she decided to return.’ 

“Ah! You were quite within your 
rights, of course, Miss Barton, though 
we lawyers know what most people ap- 
pear ignorant of—that it is seldom wise 
to give advice without a full knowledge 
of the facts.” 

Earnestly I desired to box the large 
but shapely ears which adorned his mas- 
sive head. 

“Tf there were any facts, Mr. Bourne,” 
said I, sitting very upright, “ which made 
it undesirable for Miss Barton to return 
to California, permit me to say that you 
would have done well to impart them to 
her, instead of confining yourself to mere 
suggestions which she was in no wise 
bound to accept.” 

He opened his lips 
with effort, got them 
remained a moment in 
tion of his finger-tips. 

“Miss Sylvia has been away a long 
while,” he said finally. “ She has neither 
friends nor connections left in California, 
I think; while I should assume, as a mat- 
ter of course, that she has formed ties of 
some sort elsewhere. As I took pains 
to notify her that there was no occasion 
for her return on business grounds, I 


then, apparently 
shut again, and 
silent contempla- 
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think it might be well, Miss Barton, if 
you would enlighten me as to exactly 
what decided you to return here.” 

“Very well,” I replied. “For my 
part, I see no excuse for beating about 
the bush. I found Sylvia obsessed with 
morbid fancies about her father and 
his mysterious disappearance. It’s her 
mother’s doing, of course. Then this old 
house of theirs, which has stood empty, 
I understand, all these years. The mother 
left an idiotic document about that—it 
was to be pulled down, as if to destroy 
a curse, unless Sylvia were brave enough 
to go and live in it. So, of course, when 
I saw what her state of mind was, I knew 
there was only one thing to be done— 
to come and live in it, until the child got 
all these cobwebs out of her brain. So 
here we are!” 

I settled back firmly in my chair. To 
my amazement the lawyer bounced out 
of his—though “ bounced ” seems an al- 
most sacrilegious expression to use of Mr. 
Bourne—and began to walk the floor. 

“ Miss Barton, you are a brave woman, 
no doubt, but in this case certainly a 
most unwise one. That house—why, the 
- plan is ridiculous! The house is quite 
too far down-town to be pleasant any 
longer as a residence—on the very edge 
of Chinatown, indeed. It’s a dismal, old- 
fashioned, gruesome place—let alone the 
story connected with it.” 

“That,” I interposed quickly, “ is 
precisely what I wanted to ask you about. 
Sylvia really knows nothing. Her vague, 
childish memories have become confused 
with her mother’s rambling words as Mrs. 
Hiram Barton lay at the point of death, 
and altogether she has made a very mys- 
terious business of what was, I dare say, 
quite an ordinary affair. If you will just 
state the facts clearly to me, I will take 
the first opportunity to straighten the 
thing out in her mind.” 

Mr. Bourne sat down again, and turned 
on me a look before which I experienced, 
for the first time, a vague discomfort. I 
believe I felt like a hen which has been 
detected cackling over a china egg. 


“ 
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“Suppose you first state clearly such 
facts as you are in possession of,” he 
suggested. “Then I'll undertake to 
amend the story—if possible.” 

Briefly I obeyed him. He listened 
with a concentrated attention which made 
every word seem, even to myself, of dire 
import. 

“Miss Barton,” he said, when I had 
finished, “I undertook to amend your 
story—if possible. You will recall the 
qualifying clause. It is not possible. 
The known facts in regard to Captain 
Barton’s disappearance are exactly as you 
have stated them.” 

My mouth opened helplessly. I am 
sure that I looked positively imbecile. 

“You mean—” I gasped. 

He nodded weightily. 

“ Exactly. Captain Barton vanished 
from his home in exactly the manner to 
be inferred from his widow’s death-bed 
utterances.” 

I was clutching my hand-bag in such 
a grip that whereas I only meant to wave 
my forefinger, it was the hand-bag, really, 
that I waved, and that, too, within three 
inches of the lawyer’s nose—a very fine 
Roman. 

“Mr. Bourne, you mean to tell me 
that such a thing could happen and the 
whole country not ring with it?” 

For the first time his eyes seemed, ever 
so slightly, to waver before mine. 

“‘ We—the partner, Mr. Rolfe, and I, 
and Captain Barton’s widow, made it our 
business to see that the affair made as 
little noise as possible. No money or 
pains were spared to hush it up.” 

“ Why?” 

“Would not any family in such 
circumstances naturally deprecate no- 
toriety?” 

Again there was a certain ambiguity 
in his carefully level tone. I sat in 
silence, thinking hard.- After all, Mr. 
Bourne had added nothing to the story, 
but had simply confirmed it. What 
reason could I give to Sylvia for retreat- 
ing now? Indeed, what reason was there 
for retreating? 
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“My dear,” should I say, “ now that 
I’ve seen your family skeleton at closer 
quarters, I don’t like the look of it my- 
self. Right about! We'll run away after 
all!” 

No, no! “ Face it, face it, face it!” 
is my motto always. 

“ Where can I obtain the key of the 
house?” I asked firmly, rising. 

“The key?” 

I suppose, lawyerlike, he had expected 
to sit weaving webs of argument forever. 

“ Ves, the key. I am going to give the 
place a preliminary looking over.” 

He threw out his hands with a sudden 
gesture, as if to wash them once for all 
of me and my obstinacy. 

“ You won’t need a key. There’s a care- 
taker on the premises—one Mrs. Cadigan. 
She’s a rather formidable person, but I 
think—indeed, I am quite sure—that you 
have nothing to fear frim her.” 

There was the slightest possible em- 
phasis on the word “ you.” Glancing up, 
I surprised an expression on his face 
which might have been translated as re- 
luctant admiration. 


IV 


Ar the corner of a wide street, which 
climbed a towering hill with pitiless di- 
rectness, I dismissed the office-boy who 
had been delegated as my guide. My 
way lay straight ahead, and, having been 
instructed as to the number of the house 
and the cross streets to be passed, I felt 
secure against losing myself. His palm 
crossed with silver, the boy departed, 
whistling. 

I climbed the hill with deliberation, 
that I might not arrive breathless at the 
stronghold of the formidable Mrs. Cadi- 
gan. At the corner of the second square 
my eye was caught by a shop-front, aston- 
ishingly surmounted by gilt dragons, flut- 
tering party-colored banners, and other 
signs and emblems strange to the unac- 
customed gaze. The large plate-glass 
windows held a dazzling array of silks, 
carved screens, delightful idols, and bits 
of Oriental bric-d-brac. I understood 
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that this must be an outpost of the 
Chinese quarter. 

Stopping to gaze and wonder, I glanced 
up the side street. There, a block to 
the north, were crowded together dark, 
narrow houses, leaning above narrow ways 
thronged with strangely garbed, hurrying 
forms. I thrilled a little. Truly a bit 
of transplanted Asia! And close, close 
indeed, to the house where—since my 
interview with Mr. Bourne—I felt irre- 
trievably committed to living. Indeed, 
the"@ine of cleavage between white and 
Oriental populations ran through this 
very square. 

By this time I had reached the farther 
corner of the block, and there, in the 
dignified isolation of a considerable stretch 
of garden, stood the house. 

It was a rather large house, by no 
means a mansion, but spacious and sub- 
stantial. Rows of dusty windows, all 
with drawn blinds, gave it a grim and 
uninviting air. On the west it ran close 
to the line of the side street, the garden 
lying on the east. At the foot of the 
steps leading to the front door, which 
was above a basement story, or half- 
story, an iron gate led from the garden 
to the street. 

I opened the gate, which complained 
with a melancholy squeak, and ascended 
the steps, leaving tracks in the dust like 
footprints in the sands of time. I pulled 
at an old-fashioned and decrepit bell, and 
somewhere in the depths of the house an 
asthmatic jingle responded faintly. 

Twice again my summons broke the 
silence before heavy, shuffling footsteps 
answered me. There was a portentous 
rattling of chains and bolts; then the 
door opened a grudging three inches, and 
a cowled head appeared. 

“ Mrs. Cadigan?” 

Small, pale eyes surveyed me in a 
startled and resentful manner. 

“What do you be wanting?” 

“T am Miss Barton. I have come 
with my cousin, Miss Sylvia Barton, to 
San Francisco, and I wish to look over 
the house, in which we intend to live.” 
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I waited for this information to sink 
in, which it did with difficulty, owing 
to Mrs. Cadigan’s reluctance to think 
so ill of human nature. Convinced at 
length of the worst, she ceased to inter- 
pose herself as an obstacle to my entrance, 
and I crossed the threshold, feeling a 
small thrill of adventure as I did so. 

_ Mrs. Cadigan closed the door, and I 

stood in darkness which was almost se- 
pulchral. There was a stale, musty odor 
about, compounded of the various effluvia 
of moth-eaten upholstery, moldy carpets, 
rotting woodwork, and dissolving glue— 
or, rather, of the memories of all 
these, lingering in air long stagnant and 
unstirred. 

On either side of the door was a nar- 
row window, and I turned and pulled up 
the shades. I saw a hallway of ample 
size, with closed double doors leading into 
rooms on either hand. Beyond, in the 
dusk, a stairway ascended. 

I turned to Mrs. Cadigan, who stood 
glooming at my elbow, apparently repent- 
ing that she had so easily surrendered the 
fortress. 

“ Now, Mrs. Cadigan,” I said briskly, 
“TI will trouble you for the keys. I shall 
not require you to attend me through 
the house.” 

“Indade, then,” she began, bridling, 
“and could I be lettin’ strangers through 
the house without—” 

“ The keys, the keys, if you please!” 

“ Then there ain’t none,” she said sul- 
lenly. ‘“ Excep’ for the outside doors, 
they’s every one in the locks.” 

Thus speedily the formidable Mrs. 
Cadigan was routed in single combat by 
me, Anne Barton. 

Having watched the baffled garrison 
retreating down the hall, I began my 
investigations. The doors on the right 
led into a large drawing-room, where 
shrouded forms of furniture loomed eerily 
through the dusk. Behind the drawing- 
room was the dining-room, rich in old, 
heavy, tarnished mahogany. Emerging, I 
turned to the stairway and ascended to 
the floor above. 

10 
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For one moment the sight of the line 
of closed doors along the dim passage 
made me regret my summary dismissal 
of Mrs. Cadigan. The next, I shook my- 
self together angrily. 

There were five bedrooms on this floor, 
with linen-closets and bath-rooms. For 
the date when it was built, a good thirty 
years before, it had been a handsome 
and well-appointed house. It would need 
money, and a good deal of it, to bring 
the place into proper living condition, 
but of money, fortunately, there was no 
leck. Sylvia had given me carte blanche. 
Fresh paint, new paper, and sunshine 
would do wonders in ridding the place 
of its mausoleumlike atmosphere. 

Descending again, I tried the door at 
the right of the hallway, and found my- 
self in the library. A slightly crinkly 
sensation pervaded my spine as I recalled 
that in this room Sylvia had last seen 
her father, reading “ Midshipman Easy ” 
in his armchair — doubtless the great 
leather chair that I saw before me. 

With an uncomfortable feeling of haste 
I crossed the room and pulled up the 
blinds. What a difference it made, the 
clear, wholesome daylight! How dim, 
shadowy places beget shadows in the 
brain! I looked about me calmly, and 
decided that upon the whole this was the 
room of the house. Mahogany bookcases 
lined the walls, there was a wide fire- 
place, and a fine, carved table stood in - 
the center. 

Instantly my brain was busy with rugs 
and tinting. I began pacing off the floor- 
space. I was counting industriously, set- 
ting my feet down evenly one before the 
other, #vhen the sound of voices arose 
from beneath the windows. 

I had thrown one of the windows open, 
and I hurried to it and looked out. Some 
yards away a man was standing in the 
weed-choked garden-path. His gaze was 
turned upward, and I caught a glimpse 
of the swathed head of Mrs. Cadigan 
half hidden behind the blind of a window, 
which I guessed to belong to the kitchen. 
In a hoarse whisper she addressed the 
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visitor below, presumably exhorting him 
to depart, for he turned at once and, with 
a kind of elephantine stealth hastened 
along the path toward the gate. I heard 
its melancholy squeak as it closed behind 
him. 

I had an excellent view of Mrs. Cadi- 
gan’s caller as he stood beneath the win- 
dow. He was an elderly man with rugged, 
weather-beaten features, adorned with 
stubbly gray chin-whiskers. He was 
dressed in a rough, ill-fitting suit of 
chocolate-brown, yet his appearance was 
not that of poverty. His hat was a wide- 
brimmed felt—an impossible hat, from 
the urban standpoint. His stout, square- 
toed shoes made a dismal squeaking %» 
he fled along the path. 


It was precisely this cautious and hasty 
departure which made me take note of 
the incident, though I had been struck at 
once by something marked and unusual 
in the appearance of the man himself. 
His attitude in the path had suggested a 
Romeo—yet one couldn’t see Mrs. Cadi- 


gan as the Juliet of the episode. 

I was still speculating rather idly 
about it when I was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Cadigan herself, in the 
wake of a small, propitiating knock. Seen 
in full daylight, the cowl which had lent 
her a monastic and mysterious air turned 
out to be a very dusty black veil pinned 
about her head and jaw, either because 
of toothache or to express her inconsola- 
ble and widowed state. 

“Miss Barton, ma’am,” she began in 
a tone of intense suffering and of resigna- 
tion thereto, “‘ if the taste of a little some- 
thing hot would be agreeable, now—” 

“No, thank you,” I interrupted. “ By 
the way, I am sorry if you sent your 
friend away on my account.” 

I was quite aware that Mrs. Cadigan’s 
sudden display of hospitable sentiments 
was due to her wish to discover whether 
her visitor had been observed. Her coun- 
tenance took on an expression more blight- 
ed and lugubrious than before. 

“ Friend, ma’am? I hope it ain’t in- 
sinuations you do be castin’?” 
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“Certainly not, Mrs. Cadigan. Why 
shouldn’t you have your friends like other 
people?” 

“ No reason at all, ma’am, as you says 
yourself, only there’s them that likes to 
make free with a widdy woman’s char- 
acter. But as to the capt’in, .ie ain’t 
properly what you could call a friend, 
either. "Tis only that he do drop in now 
and then, bringin’ a little prisint of tea, 
maybe. And if Mr. Bourne did give 
strict orders that further than the kitchen 
no parties that come to. this house was 
to be allowed, why, it stands to reason 
it wasn’t the cellar he meant by it!” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, puzzled, 
“that you entertain the captain—since 
that’s what he is—in the cellar?” 

Beneath the genial charm of her own 
conversation Mrs. Cadigan expanded 
momently. You perceived that over a 
dish of tea with the captain she would 
become absolutely loquacious. 

“ Not me, ma’am—’tis me rheumatiz I 
kave the respect for! But the capt’in, 
now, many an hour will he spend there, 
patient as a lamb, a huntin’ the land 
barnacle for his collection.” 

“The land _ barnacle?” 
echoed. 

“°Tis a kind of bug, I should think,” 
Mrs. Cadigan elucidated. “ Mostly they 
lives in the sea, and the capt’in have col- 
lected that kind from the north pole to 
the equation. But the land barnacle is 
that scarce, ma’am, that ’tis found only 
in cellars and such, where there ain’t 
either too much light or too little. ’Tis 
in such a one as this, the capt’in do say, 
he will find the land barnacle, if so be 
he do ever find it.” 

I stood staring at Mrs. Cadigan, as 
she discussed this biological curiosity, try- 
ing to make head or tail of it all. Why 
in the world should an old sea-captain— 
I realized now that the man I had seen 
from the window could have been nothing 
but that—choose to spend his time in 
the cellar of this house, and why had he 
invented such a tale to account for it? 

A sea-captain—ah, so had Hiram Bar- 


I amazedly 
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ton been a sea-captain! A faint thrill 
ran through me. I felt for an instant 
as if a thread, too frail and tenuous to 
grasp, had touched my fingers and slid 
through them. 

“ Mrs. Cadigan, has your friend the 
captain—you don’t know his name?— 
has he mentioned having known Captain 
Barton?” 

“Never, ma’am, though we have 
spoke the name quite free, what with 
bein’ in the very house. He did ask 
was I the lonesome kind, and would it 
happen, now, that I would hear anything 
about the place at night, till it fair give 
me the shivers. ‘Thank God,’ I says, 
‘with my good ear down I’m that deef the 
day of judgment wouldn’t wake me!’ ” 

“T am sorry you sent him away,” I 
said quite honestly. “ I would have liked 
to meet the captain. As I can’t, I think 
the next best thing will be for me to take 
a turn in the cellar myself, in case I 
might happen to run across a specimen 
of the land barnacle. I will ask you to 
come with me, if you please.” 

I hadn’t intended adding the last re- 
quest, but it slipped out of itself. Some- 
how I felt a sudden distaste for the 
dim, musty, unsunned regions where the 
captain pursued the land barnacle. 

We went out by the door at the far 
end of the library, through which Mrs. 
Cadigan had entered. It led into a trans- 
verse passage which divided the kitchen 
and other inferior regions from the main 
part of the house. To the left of the 
library door was another, which Mrs. 
Cadigan unlocked and opened. It gave 
vpon a stair running downward into 
darkness. 

Mrs. Cadigan got matches and led 
the way down-stairs. At the foot we 
found ourselves in a long, low, faintly 
lighted cellar. A door immediately at 
the bottom of the stairs led into a well- 
finished and well-lighted room, which had 
evidently been intended for use as a 
billiard-room. In the center stood the 
billiard-table, covered with moth-eaten 
shreds of felt. 
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This room, I judged, was directly be- 
neath the library, occupying about the 
same space. At this angle of the house 
the basement floor, owing to the slope 
of the hill, was on a level with the 
garden, and a door from the billiard- 
room opened directly out upon the weedy 
walk along which the captain had taken 
flight. There were two windows, pro- 
tected on the outside by a heavy iron 
grating. The door was locked, both by 
a key and by a spring-bolt. 

Turning back into the main cellar—it 
was clear that the land barnacle did not 
frequent the billiard-room — Mrs. Cadi- 
gan lighted a couple of gas-jets which 
gave forth a murky illumination. Vines 
had so overgrown the grated windows that 
enly a few struggling rays of daylight 
entered. The air was close and stale. 
Tattered cobwebs festooned the ceiling, 
though I cannot imagine how the most 
frugal spider could have picked up a 
living there. 

At the north end of the cellar was a 
walled-off space reserved for fuel. There 
had been a connecting door, but this had 
been at some time securely nailed up. 
The fuel-room could be entered only from 
the kitchen court. 

At the north end, also, but on the east 
or garden side, the house made an L. In 
this part of the cellar some old lumber 
had accumulated. There were three great 
sea-chests of camphor wood, all empty. 
Huddled together were some old chairs, 
a broken table, and a cradle, which made 
me suddenly feel gulpy. In the angle 
of the outer wall were some built-in 
lockers, like a ship’s, probably Captain 
Barton’s idea of a jam-closet. 

I turned to Mrs. Cadigan, who had 
trotted faithfully at my heels. 

“What your captain found to do down 
here I don’t know,” I remarked with de- 
cision. “To me it seems just damp and 
spidery, that’s all. Let us go up-stairs.” 

I certainly hadn’t expected to make 
any startling discoveries, yet I somehow 
felt frustrated and ridiculous. I marched 
up-stairs at a pace which left Mrs. Cadi- 
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gan puffing in the rear. Once in the 
upper air, I drew a deep breath, and 
shook my skirts vigorously to rid them 
of the dust. 

“That spooky, vaulty, spidery place 
is due to get a thorough Yankee house- 
cleaning,” I assured myself, brushing bits 
of cobweb from my glove with the energy 
of loathing. 

V 


For the next three weeks I existed in 
an atmosphere of steaming soap-suds and 
fresh paint. I made no changes in the 
old furniture, which was really good, but 
I thoroughly did over every room but 
the library. There I contented myself 
with freshening the walls and having the 
mahogany rubbed up, with the result that 
it retained what I had banished elsewhere 
—a faint, subtle emanation of the past, 
like the scent of rose-leaves clinging to 
a jar. 

This lingering aroma drew me often to 
the room, which seemed to keep a sort 


of hushed tranquillity in the midst of 


the surrounding confusion. After all, a 
house and the things in it are much like 
a meerschaum pipe—they get their tone 
with use. 

My talk of the house and of what was 
being done there had its effect upon 
Sylvia. Soon her superstitious dread of 
the place yielded to interest, and that 
very shortly grew into an active desire 
to be present on the scene and to take 
a hand in these fascinating preparations. 

For a time I held her strictly to our 
bargain; it was good for her to yearn a 
little, I suspected. Besides, having begun 
single-handed, I had no idea of admitting 
a coadjutor at the eleventh hour. So I 
set Sylvia, instead, to buying new clothes. 
She had brought back the most pitiful 
little wardrobe with her from Italy, and 
I gathered that under the cloud of her 
mother’s sadness she had never had a 
real clothes-spree. She still eschewed col- 
ors, but wore white in the house, though 
her faultless skin and brilliant hair made 
black her most effective setting. 
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However, this isn’t a dressmaker’s cata- 
logue, and what I really set out to tell 
about was the matter on which I found 
myself forced, after all, to request Sylvia’s 
opinion—and to take it. This was the 
question of servants. We required two, of 
course—cook and maid; but there was 
only one available servant’s room in the 
house—that on the lower floor, which had 
been the abode of the now departed Mrs. 
Cadigan. 

In Sylvia’s childhood the maid had 
slept up-stairs. Now on the upper floor 
there was the one dreadful family bath- 
room that we used, in our blindness, to 
think sufficient for the exercise of the 
virtue which ranks next to godliness. 
Consequently, I had turned the former 
maid’s room into another bath. 

That left four bedrooms—one apiece 
for us, one for guests, and one for sewing 
and the géneral overflow of living. There 
was no attic; in a California house of 
that period there seldom was. Hence 
there would be no choice for the maid 
but to share the cook’s room—which, in 
the enlightened and uplifted state of the 
modern servant, meant that we should 
get neither maid nor cook. 

Now I would no more have thought 
of asking Sylvia what to do than of con- 
sulting her newly acquired canary; but 
one must talk to something, even if it 
is only a little golden-haired beauty. And, 
strange to say, it was from the mouth 
of this babe that I received counsel. 

“Get a Chinese cook,” pronounced the 
oracle. “ They are nicer, anyway. They 
never fuss about things, but just come at 
you with the carving-knife if you bother 
them too much— which you don’t, of 
course. And you can poke a Chinaman 
away anywhere.” 

A rapid review of the situation assured 
me that to poke a Chinaman away any- 
where would mean, in this instance, put- 
ting him in the disused billiard-room 
down-stairs. There he could go and come 
by the garden door, while the door at 
the head of the basement stairs could 
be locked at night, and opened in the 
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morning, for his admittance, by the 
maid. 

The arrangement seemed ideal. What 
remained to be done was to find the gem 
to fit the setting. I resolved to begin 
my quest that very day, and, because I 
could not well deny her, to allow Sylvia 
to come with me and to visit the house 
afterward. 

Now, a walk with Sylvia was always 
an event, because people stared at her 
so, and I felt myself obliged to glower 
and look dragonish till my face ached 
with the effort. To-day was worse than 
usual, for the little excitement of the ex- 
pedition, the thought that at last she was 
to cross again the threshold of the home 
from which she had so strangely and so 
tragically departed, had flushed her cheeks 
and made her big eyes shine. I felt as 
much bowed down with responsibility as 
if I were personally convoying the Kohi- 
noor diamond, and it was a relief when, 
at the corner where the grotesque splen- 
dor of the Chinese shop had first caught 
my eye, we turned off into Chinatown. 
The oblique eye of the Oriental seldom 
seems to glance aside at Caucasian female 
beauty. 

A walk of a block along the cross 
street, and we had left the West behind 
us. The strange, seething, crowded world 
of the Orient seemed to have engulfed 
us. I fancied that even the sunshine 
was less bright and frank and garish; but 
perhaps it was the narrowness of the 
streets, and the tall, close-packed houses 
with their overhanging balconies, that 
shut it out and dimmed it. 

The fresh, salt tang of the air that 
stings your cheek elsewhere in the city 
you lost altogether. You breathed, in- 
stead, a strange narcotic blend of spice 
and incense, unknown eatables, and alien 
human fiesh. And in all the eyes 
that looked at you—eyes narrow, black, 
opaque as ebony beads—you saw always 
the same faint, remote, impersonal scorn. 

I had taken this walk through China- 
town often before, always with a small 
sense of adventure, though dampened by 
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encounters with pestiferous parties of 
tourists. One may travel, but one need 
not be a tourist. On days free of the 
tourist blight I yielded myself up utterly 
to the fascination of the place — and 
either it fascinated you, or you hated it. 
Indeed, I think you hated it even while 
it fascinated you, and that this paradox 
gave it its special piquancy of charm. 

The busy street-life which kept the 
quarter humming like a hive was a suc- 
cession of tableaux vivants, dressed and 
posed beyond the skill of the most cun- 
ning stage-craft. The pervading somber 
blue of the men’s attire formed a back- 
ground for the bright dresses of the chil- 
dren. A woman you seldom saw. 

On the harsh, dark, grimy piles of 
brick, relics of old business blocks, that 
the aliens had made their own, bloomed 
forth gay excrescences of fragile, painted 
balconies, adorned with flowers and lan- 
terns. Every doorway was hung round 
with paper prayers, protecting the thresh- 
old from invading devils. The very signs, 
instead of insulting: the eye with hideous- 
ness, were emblazoned wondrously in 
green and gold. Entrances of special 
dignity were distinguished by large bal- 
loon lanterns, softly tinted as a lunar 
rainbow. 

Here and there an alley, a mere cleft 
in the somber walls, strayed away into 
a colorful dimness. From unexpected 
corners crooked stairways made seeming- 
ly purposeless ascents. Peering down a 
dusky entry, one glimpsed a gliding form 
that vanished through a carved and 
gilded doorway, beyond which lay the 
guarded mysteries of a household or a 
temple. 

Whether it was the height of breeding or 
of scorn. I do not know, but not the most 
candid curiosity, not a whole battery of 
staring eyes, ever for a moment discon- 
certed these inheritors of forty centuries 
of civilization. They went about their 
business quietly, so that one often felt 
the rebuke of their patient tolerance. 

With the shopkeepers it was different 
—there one might establish an acquain- 
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tance. Some there were who grew friendly 
and even garrulous, as one chaffered with 
them over their wares. One might drop 
into a shop where a player on a moon- 
fiddle, or sam yin, kept up a strange, 
discordant tinkling while one bought a 
jar of spiced ginger or a handful of 
incense-sticks. 

Our errand to-day was to a certain 
Chinese mission, presided over by a 
woman of diminutive body and heroic 
soul, optimistically bent upon revising in 
a generation the results of four thousand 
years. Having made known our want, 
we were assured that though the work 
of the mission lay with girls, our request 
would be handed on, with the result that 
a “good Christian boy” would doubt- 
less be forthcoming. We then made a 
polite visit to a room full of little Chinese 
girls, who sang “ Jerusalem, the Golden ” 
for our benefit, and left. It wasn’t a 
Christianized and Occidentalized China- 
town that interested me! 

We edged our way along the narrow 
sidewalks through the crowd, which part- 
ed before us like water and as silently 
closed behind. Near the end of the block 
I paused, my hand on Sylvia’s arm. 

“ Look!” I said. 

We were at the entrance of a little 
court, or blind alley, which made an angle 
with the main street, and after a few 
yards brought up suddenly against the 
overhanging shoulder of the hill. A 
cluster of low, makeshift-looking houses 
crouched beneath the high brick retain- 
ing wall which lined the cut. Over the 
top of this wall drooped the branches of 
a pepper-tree, which I had identified on 
previous walks as the one that grew in 
the corner of our garden. Under the 
stolid but observant gaze of several 
Chinamen who stood within the court, I 
pointed it out to Sylvia. 

“Oh, the old pepper-tree!”’ exclaimed 
the girl. ‘‘ How well I remember it! I 
had forgotten altogether, though. I won- 
der if I could find the old doll that Gil- 
bert Rolfe buried under it one day, after 
he had broken poor dolly’s head!” 
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The girl’s face had grown beautifully 
luminous and changeful. She turned to 
the queer little court, above which her 
garden wall towered in the fashion of a 
feudal castle above a huddle of peasants’ 
cots. She made a buoyant step forward. 

“See, there’s a tiny shop in there! 
Let’s find out what they sell.” 

She brushed swiftly by the group of 
Chinamen, with me trailing behind in the 
manner of a seagoing liner in the wake 
of a little tug. 

The shop proclaimed itself such by a 
quaint little bay window in which were 
exposed for sale a jumble of teapots, 
boxes of teak and sandalwood, grace- 
ful, slender-throated brown jars doubtless 
containing Chinese gin, blue-and-white 
ginger-pots, and other articles of un- 
known name and purpose. The whole 
effect of the place and its little stock of 
wares was poor and meager, very differ- 
ent from the gay bazaars which flourish 
on the tourist trade. I half hesitated 
about entering, but Sylvia, with the 
courage of youth, had already pushed 
open the door and was across the 
threshold. 

Within, the proprietor was sitting very 
much at ease, his hands thrust into the 
wide sleeves of a wadded jacket. He 
was elderly and obese, and in spite of 
the shop’s apparent lack of custom he 
had about him an air of oozy opulence. 
He did not move as we entered, but sat 
regarding us with a Buddhalike tranquil- 
ity, so that I felt like the personification 
of the vulgar, bustling West breaking in 
upon the age-long meditations of the 
East. 

In the presence of this unresponsive 
shape Sylvia stood hesitant, plainly at a 
loss. I came to the rescue. 

“Lady like buy. You got something 
heap nice? We like see what you got.” 

I was vain of having already acquired 
the patois of the quarter. The figure in 
the teakwood chair languidly bestirred it- 
self. Rising, the old Chinaman leaned 
upon the counter, waving an indifferent 
hand about him. 














“ You like what see, you buy,” he re- 
marked in an oily guttural. 

After a moment of vaguely gazing 
about, Sylvia pitched upon a queer, ugly 
little clay figure, sitting cross-legged on a 
porcelain slab that might have been a 
sort of shrine or altar. The thing looked 
like no Buddha that I have ever seen, 
and judging from its countenance may 
more probably have been some sort of 
Chinese fiend. Evidently it was not the 
deity to whom the shopkeeper paid his 
devotions, for he parted with it, after 
some indifferent bargaining, for a little 
silver. 

While he was wrapping it up, one of 
the group of Chinamen outside detached 
himself and approached the door. Open- 
ing it a little way, he thrust in his head, 
and in high-pitched singsong addressed a 
brief communication to the shopman. 
He then withdrew, and immediately he 
and his companions seemed to melt away, 
vanishing in some strange, silent, instan- 
taneous fashion that suggested trap-doors 
or wires. 

For a moment the shopman held his 
hand. The message which to us had been 
merely a strange, harsh jumble of sounds 
had roused him to a sharp attention. 
Then calm returned to him, as to a pool 
which a momentary splash has disturbed. 
He laid the parcel on the counter, swept 
up Sylvia’s coins into his fat palm, and 
settled back into his chair, impassive as 
a throned idol. 

As we went from the shop, quite sud- 
denly, without cause that I could name, 
I looked behind me. There sat the figure 
in the chair, its face convulsed with an 
ironic, ugly, jeering mirth. The narrow 
eyes had all but disappeared in creases 
of yellow flesh; but two black glints re- 
mained, which shone balefully, with a 
cold, impersonal malice like a serpent’s. 
And the venom of their gaze was aimed 
straight at the unconscious back of Syl- 
via Barton! 

I stepped forth into the outer air, 
silent with the surprise of what I had 
I assured myself, or tried to, that 


seen. 
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I had imagined it—that this strange, evil 
mirth was merely the Chinese manner of 
admiring a pretty girl; but I knew that it 
was no leer of admiration that I had seen 
in the gleaming almond eyes—or if it 
were, might I never have a Chinese 
admirer! ; 

And yet, if not that, what was it? I 
looked with wondering compassion at the 
lovely face beside me. 

We had turned into the main street, 
when, as we neared the corner of the 
square, I noticed a man who was loung- 
ing there, with his hands in his pockets, 
and with a soft hat jammed over his eyes 
in a fashion which by the narrowest pos- 
sible margin escaped being rowdyish, and 
achieved a Byronic grace instead. He 
was a white man, also a young man, and 
as we approached I saw that he was a 
very handsome young man—tall and 
lean, with a brown, clear-cut profile. His 
clothes, though carelessly worn, were of 
a sort to put him at once out of the class 
of those dreadful haunters of the Chinese 
quarter, the “ hop fiends.” 

I suppose I took note of all this in the 
last twenty seconds of our progress to- 
ward him. At the twenty-first, by pure 
chance, I spoke the name of Sylvia Bar- 
ton. Some absurdity of hers had called 
it forth, on a rising note of protest. 

At the sound, abruptly the young man 
raised his head. Indifferently his glance 
slid past me, but on the face of Sylvia 
it paused and became a startled stare of 
recognition. You saw it in his widening 
eyes, in the sudden stiffening of his 
lounging figure. His hand whipped 
swiftly from his pocket, was stretched 
convulsively forward, and then fell heavily 
at his side. With a sharp intake of the 
breath he made a backward step, as 
if on a belated impulse to escape. 

Sylvia had seen it all, and her feet 
hesitated, while she looked at him with a 
little puzzled, wondering frown. A lovely 
color dyed her cheeks. 

Her pause had been just long enough 
to give awkwardness to the resumption 
of our progress. Yet I had taken her 
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by the elbow, with the very definite in- 
tention of propelling her forward—my 
stern eye on the young man meanwhile— 
when unexpectedly he intercepted us. All 
his hesitancy had vanished, and he had 
recovered a certain bold grace that was 
his as naturally as his brilliant eyes and 
smooth, tawny skin. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I 
heard the name, and it took me back in- 
stantly—to many years ago. Then I 
looked up, and saw that it must be really 
you—really Sylvia. You’ve changed so 
little—it makes the years seem like a 
dream!” 

She gave a little cry, and the joy in 
it startled me. 

“ Gilbert—Gilbert Rolfe!” 

Both her hands had gone out to him, 
and they stood gazing into each other’s 
face—intent, unsmiling, as if this meet- 
ing were not to be profaned with the 
ordinary banalities of greeting. 

“ After so many years, Gilbert!” 

He laughed, and in his voice there was 
a note of triumph. 

“ They are not too many to leave you 
little Sylvia still! Why, child, it might 
all have happened yesterday! Do you 
give your dolls funerals nowadays?” 

She looked up at him, dimpling. 

“Nobody chops their heads off now. 
They have all died gatural deaths since 
you buried poor Betsy Blue under the 
pepper-tree. It’s odd—I was just telling 
Cousin Anne about it. Cousin Anne, 
this is my old friend and tormentor, Gil- 
bert Rolfe, dolls’ executioner and under- 
taker-in-chief!” 

He took my offered hand in a vigorous 
clasp. 

“T assure you I am perfectly harm- 
less,” he said, laughing, “ in spite of my 
forbidding titles.” 

I looked up and met his eyes—splendid 
eyes, like living agates, dark, bold, search- 
ing. I was at once aware that in spite 
of his light speech his eyes were un- 
smiling, that from them looked forth at 
that moment doubt and uneasiness, even 
a hint of something furtive. 
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I knew that he was—in the unescap- 
able colloquialism—“ sizing me up,” and 
though I smiled and murmured something 
polite, I was also striving to take his 
measure. For I felt prophetically that 
Gilbert Rolfe, having stepped thus ab- 
ruptly into our lives, was there to stay. 

“We are on our way to the old house 
now,” Sylvia went on. “Cousin Anne 
kas been doing all sorts of wonderful 
things to it, and to-day I am to have my 
first glimpse of the place since I left it 
as a child. You know I had the most 
absurd feeling about not wanting to see 
it until it had been—all changed—”’ 

She faltered, looking up at Gilbert with 
eyes that asked him to understand. His 
face had grown grave—had, in a strange 
way, darkened. It was like seeing the 
blinds drawn down suddenly on a house- 
front; something secret, something not 
for your eyes, was going on behind them. 

“So we are going there now,” Sylvia 
continued. ‘“ Won’t you come, too, Gil- . 
bert? It would be so queer—and so nice 
—for us both to visit the place for the 
first time after so many years! You 
came to play the very last Saturday—do 
you remember? We had bread and 
brown sugar in the kitchen. I think you 
deigned to play with me mostly on ac- 
count of the bread and sugar old Maggie 
always gave us!” 

For the fraction of a second he seemed 
to hesitate. Again there was that some- 
thing of which I had been all along aware 
—something that uneasily calculated odds 
and weighed chances, something that ran 
like a deep and somber stream beneath 
the rippling surface of light talk. 

“Why, of course,” he agreed heartily, 
after that instant’s pause. 

We all turned the corner and walked 
south toward the next street, three as 
sleek, casual, conventionally merry per- 
sons as you would have found anywhere 
on the streets of San Francisco that day. 
I wonder how many other equally harm- 
less-looking groups contain within them- 
selves such strange explosive possibilities? 

The door stood unlatched; there were 
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men still at work up-stairs. We entered 
and stood for a moment silently in 
the hall, which was no longer gloom- 
enshrouded, but full of brightness and 
hospitable invitation. Sylvia drew a long 


* breath. 


“Oh, Cousin Anne, what have you 
done to it? It isn’t a bit like—like what 
I was afraid of!” 

Like mist from water, the faint cloud 
that had rested on her all these days 
rose and vanished. All sunnily agleam, 
she ran to me and gave me a swift, thistle- 
down kiss. Then she held out a hand to 
Gilbert Rolfe. 

“Welcome, Gilbert! It’s Saturday— 
and you’ve come to play with me!”’ 

I trailed soberly after them as they 
explored the renovated house. I was not 
obliged to be conversational—the secret 
of the Sphinx from my lips would not 
have interested them just then. In the 


drawing-room Gilbert gazed at Sylvia 
against a background of old-rose damask; 


in the dining-room his eyes paid tribute 


to her enshrined in blue. 

But there are advantages in the role 
of the superfluous third party—you know 
so much more about what is being done 
than the people who are doing it. Unless 
I stared fixedly at the floor or the ceiling, 
I couldn’t help watching them. I saw 
their glances meet as inevitably as two 
clouds, electric-charged, must rush to- 
gether—and each time with the thrill of 
storm and commotion. As I know little 
about electricity, beyond the fact that it 
lights when you press a button, I may 
have mixed my metaphors, but I know 
the air that day seemed to me full of 
little sizzling flashes, and I had the sort 
of crinkly feeling in my hair that I have 
before it storms. 

Never before had I watched the dawn 
of love. I had either slept through it, 
so to speak, or else the process was too 
obscure and gradual for my uninitiated 
eyes. What I was now beholding was 
like sunrise in the tropics—the sudden, 
astounding upspringing of the full-orbed 
luminary. 
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But there—I am beginning to feel like 
a water-logged ship wallowing helplessly 
in the sea of poetry. We use plain speech 
in Old Barton. I remember when I made 
an abortive childish effort to lisp in num- 
bers, they gave me the “ begats” in the 
first chapter of St. Matthew to learn by 
way of antidote. 

As we entered the library, a hush fell. 
I heard Sylvia give a little gasp, and I 
felt a sudden stab of fear that I had 
left the room too much like her memory 
of it—that here, after all, the past was 
lying in wait for her. 

Then she lifted her eyes to #@flbert’s 
face. For once he did not return her 
gaze. He stood staring ahead of him 
with a slightly grim look—the look of 
one who nerves himself against an ordeal. 

“Why, Anne, you haven’t changed it 
at all, have you?” 

Sylvia’s tone was dubious. In this 
room, indeed, the past was still alive— 
that past with its inexplicable shadow, 
which she dreaded and wished to forget; 
and yet did not Gilbert belong to that 
past? Was it not there that the links 
which bound them had been forged? She 
could not repudiate it altogether, with 
him standing beside her. It came to me 
how strangely fortunate it was that a 
reconciling influence had so soon been 
found. 

“No,” I answered, “I haven’t med- 
dled at all with this room. There was 
too much here that was fine; and besides, 
I love the soft, faded, toned-down look 
of everything. You can’t get that in a 
day, you know. Don’t you like it, Mr. 
Rolfe? It strikes me as a man’s room, 
somehow.” 

“It’s very fine, very satisfying,” he 
agreed. 

He looked again at Sylvia, and I saw 
her delicate color rise under his glance. 
Why, what a little transparent goose she 
was! Hadn’t she learned the very first 
rules of the game? Even I, confirmed 
spinster that I was well content to be, 
could have instructed her! 

“Oh, you like it?” she questioned, 
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and it was plain that the fate of the 
room, so far as her approval was con- 
cerned, hung on his reply. 

“ Why, yes, immensely,” he returned. 
“ It makes you think of books, and pipes, 
and slippered ease in general, doesn’t it? 
In the drawing-room, for instance, I 
couldn’t imagine myself, even in solitude, 
putting my feet up on anything. Here 
I should do it the moment there was no 
one to watch me!” 

“ Don’t tell Cousin Anne,” she warned 
him. “ She’s a most terrific housekeeper. 
Now she will never take her eye off you 
so long as you are here.” 

Happiness radiated from her in a glow. 
It was plain that Gilbert might play the 
sultan here without rebuke. I could see 
the little fairy child that she must have 
been tagging adoringly at the heels of the 
lordly boy who condescended to be her 
playfellow. 

Well, a woman must be either slave or 
despot, and I have long cherished a con- 
viction that the slaves are the happier, 
that indeed the depth of their abasement 
is the measure of their bliss. This is only 
another version of the ancient saying that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive 
—which is undoubtedly true in regard to 
love. 

Laughingly Sylvia undid the wrappings 
of the little clay figure which she had 
bought at the Chinese shop. 

“ Behold the household god!” she cried. 
“ As this is to be the living-room, let us 
enshrine him here.” She set him up on 
his little teakwood altar on the chimney- 
piece. “Look at him—how deliciously 
hideous! I shall make him offerings .of 
incense-sticks and Chinese sweetmeats, 
and all who enter here shall be his wor- 
shipers—the god of ease and mirth!” 

“ Ease and mirth!” said I. “To me 
he looks more like a Chinese Beelzebub. 
And you that ought to be a good, stiff- 
necked Calvinist, if you’re not! It’s 
enough to bring misfortune on the 
house!” 

Sylvia appealed to Gilbert, upon whose 
face, as he regarded the image, I caught 
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a look that was queerly suggestive of dis- 
like or apprehension. 

“ Gilbert, you don’t think it of ill-omen, 
do you?” 

“ Til-omen?”’ he cried, rousing himself. 
“What if it is? We'll defy omen, Sylvia! 
Somehow we’ll be happy, happy, happy, 
even if the place is filled with grinning 
Chinese demons!” 

It sounded like a defiance flung to fate. 

A practical question concerning the 
hanging of window-shades called me away. 
When I returned, the pair had wandered 
out into the garden. Through the open 
window I heard Sylvia’s voice, which, 
the words being lost, sounded like noth- 
ing so much as the love-melody of a 
thrush in spring. I watched them cross 
the frowzy lawn to the pepper-tree in the 
corner, which was the monument of the 
buried doll. 

“Come in, come in!” I called to them 
finally. “I don’t like having tea by 
myself.” 

I had the pleasure of realizing that 
my suggestion was about as welcome as 
hailstones on a June day; but I insisted 
on Sylvia’s taking the place of hostess 
at the tea-tray. I couldn’t help posing 
her there to look her prettiest. And she 
manipulated the ugly old teapot that I 
had unearthed from the kitchen in a 
manner to make a man forswear strong 
drink forever and wreck himself with tea 
instead of alcohol. 

As she passed his cup to Gilbert, she 
raised her eyes to his; and I suppose she 
saw there much of what I had been 
thinking, and perhaps some things that 
I had not thought, for a bright flush dyed 
her cheeks. For a moment she seemed 
desperately to grasp at anything to save 
her from the uprushing wave of emotion. 
A little wildly, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Gilbert, there’s one thing you 
haven’t "fessed up to yet. Where did 
you use to lurk when we played hide-and- 
seek and I could never, never find you?” 

The man’s outstretched hand was sud- 
denly drawn back. His strong, white 
teeth sank deep into his nether lip. 
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“ Qu-ou!” mourned Sylvia sympathet- 
ically. “ Was it hot? Did it burn you? 
How stupid of me to spill it!” 

“Not at all!” he gallantly insisted. 
“ Entirely my own fault! I always was 
an awkward brute.” 

VI 

Tue first “good Christian boy” to 
present himself looked almost as ancient 
as Confucius and exhaled a richly mingled 
aroma of opium and gin. The next had 
a face so villainous that I put him down 
as the murderous higéling of some Chinese 
thuggee gang—though I learned later 
that he was the proudest ornament of 
the Methodist Sunday-school. 

A day or two passed. We were to 
move in next morning, and still no cook. 
Then Sam Loy appeared. 

He was a young man, taller than the 
average Chinese, and wore the usual plain 
blue blouse of his class. His round moon- 
face had the peculiar unlined smoothness 
of the well-fed Oriental, and was wreathed 
in bland and propitiating smiles. His 
well-kept hands were delicate as carvings 
in old ivory. 

Altogether Sam Loy suggested at once 
visions of a spotless kitchen, perfect ser- 
vice, and artistically concocted viands. 
The only difficulty appeared to be his 
lack of English; monosyllables and little 
bobs and duckings of the head were his 
chief contribution to the conversation. 
However, he was quick—you saw that in 
the gleams of intelligence which seemed 
to dart at you serpentywise from the 
opaque blackness of his almond eyes. 

Somehow we got our bargain made. I 
returned to the hotel rejoicing. Sam Loy 
was ours. 

We and our trunks were installed in 
the house next morning, and in the after- 
noon appeared the inevitable Gilbert. 
Every day since the first meeting we had 
seen him, and I was beginning to grumble 
to myself over the number of disengaged 
hours that seemed to be at the young 
man’s disposal. He and Sylvia fussed 
about, distributing knickknacks unearthed 
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from her boxes, with an appearance of 
busy home-making, like two young spar- 
rows building their first nest. 

In such moments Gilbert showed an 
ingenuous, boyish quality which made me 
say to myself, with a sort of relieved 
and smiling insistence: 

“Why, of course that’s just what you 
are—a nice boy!” 

It was as if I were brushing away 
an impalpable, tenebrous shadow which 
sometimes obscured his image. And yet, 
oddly, once Gilbert was gone, the shadow 
returned. It took his actual presence, 
his flashing smile, his gay laugh, his bold, 
bright beauty, to banish it—or, perhaps, 
to dazzle you so that you didn’t see it. 

Gilbert wanted to stay to dinner, and 
of course Sylvia would have let him; but 
I objected to being taken unawares in 
my housekeeping, with a new cook, so 
he was sent away with an invitation to 
return the next day and dine. 

I began to consider the wisdom of 
dealing somewhat more circumspectly 
with this young man. What did we 
actually know about him, I asked myself, 
recalling the idle, lounging figure of the 
Chinese quarter? Sylvia, of course, had 
accepted him without question or demur. 
To her he was simply Gilbert, the Gilbert 
of the old days. They had taken up their 
relationship where they had left it off 
twelve years: before. The beautiful sim- 
plicity of this might do for Arcadia, but 
hardly for a world of stony realities. 

Yet how to interfere? Sylvia had not 
merely fallen in love—she had splashed 
in head first. From the first hour she 
was as deep in as she would ever be— 
and that was depth immeasurable. Prob- 
ably, indeed, she had always been un- 
consciously in love with Gilbert, and it 
had kept her otherwise heart-whole 
through all her wanderings. 

I caught myself heaving gusty sighs 
as I went about my housekeeping, and 
trying to imagine my own well-ordered 
existence transmuted to such blissful 
idiocy. Of course, the traditional spin- 
ster has alwa's a lavender-and-old-lace 
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romance laid away, but by no effort of the 
imagination could I make a hero of any of 
the half-dozen bachelors whom Old Bar- 
ton had boasted in my youth. 

Of these, just one was not my relation, 
and so was remotely eligible. We did go 
buggy-riding quite vigorously one sum- 
mer, and I have always believed there 
was a moment when—no matter; for at 
that moment I was irresistibly impelled to 
sneeze, and my sneeze is loud, resonant, 
and masculine. 

Often as I have dispassionately weighed 
the matter, I have never been sure wheth- 
er I regretted that sneeze or not. Ob- 
serving Sylvia, I was inclined to lay the 
untimely paroxysm to the account of my 
guardian angel. It must be terrifying to 
depend for the joys of heaven or the 
pangs of the infernal regions upon the 
mere smile or frown, the presence or 
absence, of another human being! 

With but a few preliminary starts and 
jerks, the wheels of the new ménage were 
running smoothly. Sam Loy gpoved a 
treasure—with but one flaw. was a 
temperament, to which I sup he was 
as much entitled as any other artist. He 
gave evidence of -it by threatening the 
new maid, a Swede romantically named 
brenda, with the soup-ladle, so that she 
fled the kitchen. 

It developed, on inquiry, that he deemed 
a soulless female incapable of serving 
worthily a meal prepared by him, and 
was determined to discharge in his own 
person the double duties of cook and 
waiter. So Brenda, nothing loath, cap- 
itulated, and Sam Loy, swift, deft, noise- 
less as a shadow, served us with his own 
slender saffron hands. 

With the hands of the clock nearing 
seven, I entered the library to find Sylvia 
busy with a huge bunch of roses, which 
she was arranging in a bowl, with tender, 
lingering fingers. Such prodigality of 
gorgeous, satiny blooms was a thing to 
make a simple Yankee gasp—until I 
recollected that this was California. 

“ Oh, how lovely!” I exclaimed. 
bert, of course?” 


“ Gil- 
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She nodded shyly. In the queer, lonely 
life she had led with her mother men 
had figured very little. She had been as 
badly off as I in Old Barton—except that 
I don’t believe that any one had taken 
her buggy-riding, or that she would have 
sneezed at him if he had. 

I saw my opportunity. 

“ Gilbert is an extravagant wretch!” I 
pronounced. “ By the way, just how 
does that young man pick up his bread 
and butter, Sylvia? He looks perfectly 
sleek and well-fed; and yet we met him 
first hanging around a street corner, you 
know, and so far I’ve heard no rumor 
that he ever does anything more active.” 

She turred with a quick, defensive air. 

“ Gilbert keeps up his father’s busi- 
ness,” she said. “ It was my father’s, too, 
you know. It has something to do with 
ships—supplying them, or insuring them, 
or something. He—but of course Gil- 
bert’s business affairs are his own concern 
entirely, Cousin Anne,” she added with 
a small attempt at haughtiness. 


I might have pointed out that with a 
young man calling every day and sending 
gorgeous flowers, his business affairs, or 
at least the assurance that he is earning 
an honest living, become some one else’s 
concern as well; but I was interrupted 


by Gilbert’s ring at the door. We heard 
him briskly greet Brenda as she admitted 
him, and a moment later his straight, 
lithe figure appeared in the doorway. 

I saw the little ripple and quiver of 
emotion that went through Sylvia, and 
it wasn’t hard,to understand. For Gil- 
bert Rolfe had beauty—frank, bold, bar- 
baric beauty, a quality that was long since 
educated, suppressed, and shamed out of 
most civilized men. Irresistibly, as you 
watched him, you were reminded of a 
leopard that rubs its glossy flanks in angry 
weariness against the bars of its prison. 
Here, you felt, was a wild, untamed spirit 
caught and caged, thrust into the straight- 
cut garment of civilization, and forbidden 
at its peril to rebel. 

He greeted us—Sylvia wordlessly, with 
a glance and pressure of the hand that 
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meant everything; me with an elaborate 
politeness that meant nothing at all. I 
had reason to feel somewhat aggrieved, I 
thought, for I had been very nice to 
this young man, and as tolerant as any 
chaperon worth her keep could be. Yet 
his attitude toward mg was somehow 
darkly defensive, as if he saw in me a 
potential foe, and with every look he 
seemed to be measuring our relative 
strength for battle. 

Brenda now announced dinner, and we 
went out to the dining-room. The setting 
for our little feast @ trois looked really 
charming, so that I felt a glow of modest 
pride. In the center of the big, dim 
room stood the small white table, lighted 
by four wax candles in crystal holders. 
The heavy Barton silver, exhumed from 
long retirement at the bank, shone and 
sparkled. There was a bowl of yellow 
roses, and to maintain the decorative 
note I had put on a yellow gown which 
flew in the face of all Old Barton’s cher- 
ished standards. 

Above Sylvia’s gown of filmy white 
her golden hair caught the candle-gleam 
with every shining thread. With mar- 
velous, silent deftness Sam Loy waited, 
until I knew not which to rejoice in most 
—the genius which had devised such 
viands, or the perfection of skill which 
served them. 

The sensuous ease, the warm, safe 
domesticity of it all, had its effect on 
Gilbert. That something alert and guard- 
ed of which I was always conscious, the 
careful ambiguity with which he met all 
that touched on himself or his affairs, 
seemed to slip from him like a shield 
from a relaxed arm. His eyes adored 
Sylvia with a frankness of delight in her 
that I had not seen until now. 

The shuttle of talk wove in and out, 
darting back and forth between them 
with swift challenge and innuendo, for- 
ever playing about the theme that ab- 
sorbed them both, yet by the least margin 
avoiding it. And then something hap- 
pened which for me wiped out the whole 
joyous memory of the little feast, and left 
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with me only wonder and a blind, be- 
wildered apprehension. 

Sam Loy was bending over to remove 
a dish. His tranquil moon-face, . framed 
in the pigtail neatly wound about his 
shaven head, came full into the candle- 
light; and upon it fell Gilbert’s. indiffer- 
ent glance. 

The glance widened to a stare, the 
young man’s frame grew rigid. His lips, 
parted to speak the words that did not 
come, turned gray. Then—for the whole 
strange scene occupied but the lapse of 
an instant—by a mighty effort he pulled 
himself together. His shaking hand 
raised a glass of water to his ashen lips. 

I was too amazed to speak; but Sylvia 
half rose from her chair. 

“What is it, Gilbert? Are you ill?” 

“Til?” he replied, with an attempt at 
lightness. ‘‘ Oh, no—that is, I have these 
twinges now and then. It’s my heart, I 
believe—nothing serious, though. Don’t 
worry, Sylvia!” 

Oh, the divine solicitude and tenderness 
of the look she bent upon him. 

“ Poor Gilbert!” she murmured. 

“ Poor, poor Sylvia!” something in me 
answered. 

My puzzled gaze was on the figure of 
Sam Loy vanishing through the doorway. 
I was quite sure that not by a wavering 
of his opaque, lashless eyes had he ap- 
peared to take note of Gilbert’s extraordi- 
nary behavior. 


Vil 


A pay—two days—passed without Gil- 


bert’s reappearance. There were flowers 
and a note, and I saw that Sylvia was 
not fretting. For myself, I continued to 
ponder the strange little episode at the 
cinner-table. 

What did it mean? Did it mean any- 
thing? Could anything so absurd, so 
dime-novelish exist in a world of sober 
realities as a mysterious hidden link be- 
tween Gilbert and our Chinese cook? 

I believed that there were among the 
Chinese certain violent persons known as 
highbinders. Could Sam Loy be one, 
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despite his innocent appearance, and Gil- 
bert perchance know it? Then why not 
speak out, and let us send for the police 
at once? 

Should I, on the mere suspicion, dis- 
charge Sam Loy? That might be to court 
the very peril that I dreaded. Our kitchen, 
as the setting of a direful tragedy, rose 
before my mind’s eye. 

“Sam Loy, here are a month’s wages; 
you may go”—and then a torrent of 
Chinese objurgations, and a carving-knife 
at my devoted throat! 

To question Gilbert might be the sim- 
plest and readiest method of enlighten- 
ment, but I did not care to try it. 
Something warned me from it—something 
that I had seen in his face, in his eyes, 
while he fought to thrust back into hiding 
that extraordinary terror and astonish- 
ment which had leaped into the light. His 
glib lie to Sylvia, his look rigidly averted 
from mine, proved that whatever his 
secret was, he meant to keep it well. 

On the third morning, coming down to 


breakfast, I picked up the newspaper 
folded beside my plate. ‘Sylvia was bored 
by newspapers; she said she hated to 
have the whole world buzzing about her 


ears that way. I made it a matter of 
conscience to read out to her the more 
important items, but there was a com- 
pact that I should choose relatively 
cheerful ones. 

This morning, however, as I glanced 
down the columns, I received such a dis- 
tinctly unpleasant shock that I forgot that 
murders and suicides were specifically 
barred. 

“ Good gracious, Sylvia, what a fright- 
ful thing to have happen at our very 
doors!” 

“What?” said Sylvia uninterestedly. 
“ More coffee, please, Sam Loy!” 

“Why, a murder, a horrid, gory thing, 
right under our back garden, Sylvia! In 
the very shop where you bought your 
wicked little idol! ‘Elderly Chinese 
named Sin Ching—stabbed in the back— 
murderer evidently concealed in small 
cellar at rear—committed about ten 
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o’clock last night—body cold when found 
—neighboring Chinese profess ignorance, 
though the murderer must have passed 
cut into a crowded street to make his 
escape.’ ” 

“ Horrid!” shuddered Sylvia. “ Why 
do you want to read about it, Anne? 
Sam Loy, will you bring me my coffee, 
please?” 

Sam Loy, who had been standing im- 
movable at a side-table, his back toward 
us, approached and took her cup. I felt 
a sudden flash of curiosity. Perhaps the 
strange, impassive creature knew more 
English than I thought. Perhaps he had 
been listening as I read. 

“You understand, Sam Loy? Heap 
bad man kill Chinaman down there,” and 
I gestured vaguely. 

For an instant the opaque eyes met 
mine, fathomless, expressionless, secret as 
tweqbottomless wells. Then his smooth 
iv cheeks crinkled. Blandly and in- 
n tly, Sam Loy smiled. 

No, no, me no und’stlan’—you make 
jokee!” 

With a swift patter of his soft-soled, 
clumsy shoes Sam Loy retired. 

After breakfast Sylvia went to her room 
to write letters, but I continued to prowl 
about the lower rooms, making a dust- 
cloth my excuse. I had discovered that 
Brenda hadn’t a New England conscience 
when it came to dusting. 

I carefully dusted the books, including 
the identical volume of “ Midshipman 
Easy ” that had been in Captain Hiram 
Barton’s hands so shortly before his mys- 
terious departure. Then, with an ex- 
clamation, I turned and hurried to the 
door. I had remembered that I had an 
errand in Chinatown—a legitimate one— 
and of course that was where I had been 
wanting to go all the while, with a morbid- 
ness which was quite unaccountable to 
myself, and of which I was most heartily 
ashamed. 

My business was to buy Chinese toys 
and knickknacks, to fill a box which I 
was sending back to Old Barton, where 
a few young buds are still sprouting from 
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the ancient tree. I went by the long way 
—that is, down-hill to the cross street 
and so around to the third side of the 
square, where there was a shop near the 
corner dealing in such goods as I wanted. 

Having obtained them, I walked on 
slowly up the hill. When I reached home 
I should thus have made the complete 
round. 

At the entrance to the little court be- 
neath our garden wall I paused. There 
was a knot of idlers gathered there, 
Chinese and whites. The door of the 
little shop was closed. Leaning against 
it was a man whom I guessed to be a 
plain-clothes policeman. 

I glanced up at the pepper-tree droop- 
ing over the wall at the corner of our 
garden. Why, it was so near the dread- 
ful place that it seemed we might have 
heard the death-shriek! Only I fancied, 
gruesomely, that there had been no shriek, 
only a fat, oily gurgle as Sin Ching gave 
up his life. 


I stood for a moment hesitant. There 


was nothing to be seen here but the closed 
door of the shop, and yet this inexplicable 
morbid interest held me. 

Just at that moment a man who was 
standing near me, in the attitude of an 
onlooker like myself, turned slightly. I 
saw a rough, tanned, bearded face under 


a broad, nautical-looking hat. The man 
was a stranger, and yet I had seen 
him somewhere, and under circumstances 
which gave significance to his presence 
here now. Then, quite suddenly, I knew 
him. It was Mrs. Cadigan’s captain, the 
collector of the land barnacle! 

Without pause for reflection, without 
a notion of why I did it or of what might 
be the outcome, I moved closer and ad- 
dressed him. 

“ Can you tell me, sir, whether this is 
the place where the Chinese was found 
murdered last night?” , 

He whirled on me with unexpecte 
nimbleness. His huge brown face, startled 
and dubious, looked into mine. 

“T am curious to know,” I went on 
steadily, “‘ because I live very near here, 
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and it is unpleasant to think of such a 
thing occurring at one’s very doors.” 

He looked about him with a bewildered 
air. 

“* Near here?” he repeated, as if won- 
dering in what cellar or alley I might 
have my retreat. 

“T live in the house beyond that brick 
wall, on the crest of the hill.” And then 
some malicious imp moved me to con- 
tinue: “It is a house with which I be- 
lieve you are rather well acquainted— 
in which you have conducted some 
researches into a little-known form of 
animal life. I allude, of course, to the 
land barnacle.” 

All the hues of sunset flamed in the 
captain’s face. 

“* [—I—I—” he stammered. 

I laughed. 

“I saw you the last time you came, 
and so Mrs. Cadigan was forced to ex- 
plain. I was so much interested that I 
visited the basement myself, hoping for 
better luck than yours, but I found— 
nothing.” 

As his blushes faded, the captain looked 
at me searchingly, as if wondering what 
lay behind my ambiguous words. 

“You found—nothing?” he repeated. 
“No, and I guess that’s all any one ever 
will find—nothing!” 

As usual after a brief spurt of daring, 
I was ready for a dash back to the safe 
cover of conventionality. I answered 
the captain merely by a nod, but as I 
was turning away I found him at my 
elbow. 

“* Might I make so free, ma’am, as to 
set my course by yourn a little ways?” 
he inquired. 

Without waiting for a reply, he fell 
into step beside me. We moved on for a 
few paces in silence, while the captain ap- 
peared to ponder his next words with a 
weighty and serious air. 

“Ma’am,” he said at last, “I had 
heard, of course, that Captain Barton’s 
daughter and her lady friend had come 
back and was living in that house. You 
might be that lady friend, perhaps?” 
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“TI am Miss Barton, a cousin of the 
late Captain Barton.” 

“ Ah! Then you’re in on all the family 
secrets, likely?” 

“I believe I am as well informed re- 
garding her family affairs as Miss Sylvia 
Barton herself.” 

“ Aye—but the question is, jest how 
well informed is she?” 

“Isn’t that rather an odd thing to ask, 
Captain—” 

“Captain Ruggles at your service, 
ma’am, master and owner of the tramp 
Fleetwing. Now, what I’m a drivin’ at 
is this—allowin’ that this young party, 
Miss Sylvia, is giddy and reckless enough 
to put back and drop anchor in the old 
port, ’stead o’ seekin’ a new harbor alto- 
gether, how come her friends to let her?” 

For a moment I was too much aston- 
ished to reply. 

“What do you mean, Captain Rug- 
gles?” I said, as soon as I could speak. 
“ Why shouldn’t my cousin return to her 
old home if she wishes?” 

As I put the question, up rose the 
vision of Mr. Bourne’s severe and disap- 
proving face, and I found myself cowering 
guiltily before it. 

The captain gave me an oblique glance. 

“ Ain’t you and me a good deal like 
two ships a tackin’ around in a fog? 
Leastways, what course you're steerin’ is 
something I can’t make out. Do you 
know or not know? There’s the point. 
Jedgin’ from what you says a ways back, 
I should think you did—as much as any 
one. That bein’ so, can’t you see right 
off that house up there ain’t no fit an- 
chorage for old Hi Barton’s daughter, 
especially after what’s took place last 
night?” 

He waved a prodigious flipper in the 
direction of the little court. The shock 
of his unexpected speech brought me to 
a standstill. 

“ Why, what—what—” I gasped. 

But we had reached the corner, and 
the old seaman was turning northward, 
with a solemn duck of his bared bald 
head. Probably this “ tackin’ around in 
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a fog ” seemed to his nautical instincts to 
be fraught with peril, and he was in haste 
to gain sea-room. At any rate, before I 
could recover enough to detain him, Cap- 
tain Ruggles had made his escape. 

On my return to the house I discovered 
an unexpected hitch in the domestic sit- 
uation. Brenda, our placid Swede, had 
become greatly exercised over the prox- 
imity of last night’s crime to the chamber 
where she slept alone. Not another night, 
she announced, could she pass in the 
isolation of her first-floor bedroom. She 
regarded the very pigtail of our cook with 
looks of shuddering aversion, and was 
plainly resolved on instant departure, 
even without her wages, rather than face 
the horrors which her imagination had 
conjured up. 

I have no fondness for changing ser- 
vants, and Brenda was a satisfactory one. 
i decided, in consequence, to make over 
the sewing-room on the second floor to 
Brenda, the more willingly as there 
seemed small prospect of any one caring 
to sew there but herself. Sylvia was 
acquiescent, and the change was effected 
at once. 

This freak of Brenda’s added to the 
disturbed feeling which had haunted me. 
What possible remotest connection had 
the murder of a Chinese shopkeeper with 
us or our well-ordered household? What 
did a mere accidental nearness count for? 
Yawning gulfs of race, custom, and asso- 
ciation stretched between us and our 
Chinese neighbors—who, by the way, are 
famed for their singular talent for mind- 
ing their own business. 

{ made up my mind, at last, that the 
link at which the captain had hinted was 
as mythical as the land barnacle itself. 
This fetched me up with a round turn 
at the old question—what was Captain 
Ruggles looking for in the cellar? 


VUul 


Tuat evening Gilbert came. He was 
handsomer than ever, it seemed to me, 
in spite of the heavy shadows around his 
eyes that gave his face a slightly wasted 
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look. Sylvia entertained him with a rather 
ironic account of my excitement over the 
Chinatown murder. He listened without 
making any comment, his head bent, his 
fingers busy with a bit of my embroidery- 
silk, which he had picked up from the 
carpet. 

“And she even managed to infect 
Brenda,” said Sylvia, laughing, “so that 
we have had to let her come up-stairs to 
sleep. The silly girl’s afraid of waking to 
find Sam Loy with his carving-knife at 
wer bedside!” 

Gilbert looked up quickly. 

“ Ah!” he breathed. 

The sound seemed to escape him in- 
voluntarily. Sylvia nodded. 

“ Yes, actually! I am surprised that 


either of them has consented to stay in 
the house to-night without calling in a 
policeman!” 

I endured the strain of my superfluous- 
ness as long as I could, and then went 
up-stairs to bed, having laid strict com- 
mands on Gilbert to stay no more than 


half an hour. 

Ten minutes after the allotted time I 
heard the door close behind him. Then 
Sylvia came up-stairs and went into her 
room. I heard her moving about for a 
little while; then silence. 

For myself, I lay struggling with dire 
misgivings about doors and windows. 
Brenda had retired early to her new 
quarters. Had she remembered to lock 
up first? Had Sylvia shot the bolt after 
letting Gilbert out? Had any one—this 
came to me with something of a shock— 
thought of the door at the head of the 
basement stairs? Somehow the possibil- 
ity that this had been left. open, and that 
Sam Loy, our bland, soft-stepping, yellow- 
skinned cook, was free toepay us a mid- 
night visit if he chose, sent a faint chill 
creeping down my spine. 

Of course it was not seriously to be 
supposed that he would so choose—the 
notion was a mere waking nightmare of 
my own. Nevertheless, it was quite as 
effective as reality in keeping me awake, 
so after some impatient tossing and turn- 

ll 
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ing I decided to go down and settle the 
matter for myself. 

The house was not electric-lighted— 
my renovating had stopped short of the 
necessary wiring. I always kept a candle 
at my bedside—an Old Barton habit. I 
lighted it, put on my dressing-gown, and 
crept out of my room into the blackness 
of the passage. 

There is something about the very 
stealth and quiet of one’s own movements, 
in stealing about a sleeping house, that 
sets one’s nerves on edge. It is trying 
to walk in a little circle of candle-light, 
when all about is darkness. You feel 
yourself watched by invisible eyes. As 
you creep along, at every step something 
moves softly aside to let you pass, some- 
thing that might at any instant put forth 
a hand— 

These absurd imaginings, faithfully re- 
ported, and set down with blushes, indi- 
cate the state I had let my nerves get 
into, what with the murder in the next 
street, and Gilbert’s queer fright at see- 
ing Sam Loy, and Captain Ruggles’s 
cryptic speeches. The strange history of 
the house itself seemed so much less 
easily to be put aside at night than in 
the daytime! 

“Anne Barton,” said I briskly, “ don’t 
be a fool!” 

This braced me considerably, and I 
went down-stairs with a firm step, though 
a light one, for I didn’t want either 
Sylvia or Brenda to die in her bed with 
fright, on hearing a mysterious footstep 
in the house. 

My first care was the front door. Syl- 
via had actually remembered to bolt it; 
so I decided to leave the windows to 
chance, and merely to make sure of the 
door to the basement stairs. It was the 
uncertainty about that which had brought 
me down. I wanted to be very, very 
certain that there was a key turned be- 
tween me and the gloomy haunt of the 
land barnacle. 

Resisting an impulse to scurry which 
beset me, I went down the hall and 
around the turn to the basement door. 
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I felt a curious relief, as if a weight had 
been lifted from my chest, when I found 
that the door was locked. The deep 
breath that I involuntarily drew had not 
got itself fairly out of my lungs when it 
was arrested in mid flight, and I stood 
rigid, motionless, my heart pounding 
heavily against my ribs. The cause of 
my alarm was a human voice, muffled 
and low, rising from somewhere beneath 
the floor on which I stood. 

I stood listening, the candle wabbling 
in my hand until the hot grease spilled 
and burned my thumb. The voice con- 
tinued, broke off, was answered by a 
second voice. 

By this time the explanation came to 
me—Sam Loy had some one with him in 
his room, of course! I was turning away 
satisfied, though a little sick from the 
fright I had had, when a second thought 
riveted me to the spot. How came Sam 
Loy and his unknown companion to be 
speaking English? 

For this much I could be sure of— 


that it was not the shrill singsong of 
Chinese that was ascending from the base- 


ment. The rhythm of that was unmis- 
takable. The conversation down-stairs 
was going on in English, or some other 
European tongue. 

I stood with my hand upon the knob, 
thinking hard. Never, certainly, had Sam 
Loy betrayed more than the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. All our communications had been 
laboriously conducted, and by aid of 
pantomime as much as words. And yet 
those voices down below were speaking 
English. 

Moving softly, and shading the candle 
with my hand, lest it should show a gleam 
from the window, I went into the library. 
Setting the candle on the floor—I hadn’t 
courage, quite, to blow it out—TI stole to 
one of the windows, which had a trick 
of sliding up with the slightest possible 
friction. This, with infinite caution, I 
raised till I could get my head out. 

In this most uncomfortable position, 
with the chill of the night air threatening 


influenza, I waited. For perhaps five 
minutes more the low hum of talk con- 
tinued. Then there was a movement, and 
the door from Sam Loy’s room into the 
garden opened softly. 

I leaned farther out, stretching my 
neck till my spine creaked. The night 
was dark, with a high fog that obscured 
the stars. All I could see of the man 
who came out of the door was a moving 
shape. His tread sounded for an instant 
on the brick walk, then was dulled on 
the grass. Instead of leaving by the 
creaking gate, he was crossing the lawn 
te the fence that divided us from the 
street—a proceeding distinctly burglar- 
ious, and only to be explained on one 
ground—that he had the best of reasons 
for not being heard by any of the inhab- 
itants of the house. 


IX 


“Cousin ANNE,” remarked Sylvia a 
few days later, “I wonder if you know 
what a funny habit you seem to be de- 
veloping!” 

“Funny habit?” I echoed, coming to 
myself with a start that I dare say looked 
guilty. “ What funny habit?” 

“Why, of watching Sam Loy. You 
peer sidewise at him when you think he’s 
not looking, and the moment he turns 
his back your gaze simply bores into it 
like a gimlet. Moreover, you do it with 
an agitated and secretive expression, as 
if you suspected the poor heathen—for I 
haven’t the least faith in his being a 
Methodist—of carrying daggers up his 
sleeve, or concocting a plot to poison 
us all!” 

I hadn’t imagined that Sylvia was so 
much alive to her surroundings, for in 
Gilbert’s absence her condition seemed 
trancelike, as a rule. I felt myself blush- 
ing deeply, for, to tell the truth, watching 
Sam Loy, meditating on Sam Loy, and’ 
laying traps to surprise him into speaking 
English, had become the business of my 
life. 

Also, devising plans to get rid of Sam 
Loy without being forced to explana- 
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tions kept me awake at night. Had his 
merits been less numerous and shining, 
had he ever burned a cake, scorched a 
custard, or overdone a steak, there might 
have seemed a possibility of ousting him; 
but how would a sudden and unexplained 
desire to part with this paragon strike 
Sylvia? What to say to Gilbert, who 
had sat gray-faced and trembling at, sight 
of the tranquil Oriental face? ™* © 

I felt that, having rushed in where 
angels well might fear to tread, at least 
I need not behave like a bull in a china- 
shop. The figure, though mixed, was 
comfortingly expressive. So I reconciled 
myself for the present to a policy of— 
shall I say watchful waiting? The phrase 
had not yet been coined, but the thing 
existed. So, watchfully, I waited. 

Meanwhile my comfort was that all 
these small, odd happenings had escaped 
Sylvia so entirely. For her the h was 
no longer the shell of the unhappy past, 
but of her present happiness, Why fret 
about a dead, scarce-remembered father, 
when she had her living lover? Why let 
her mother’s dismal fears and fancies 
darken the splendor of her new day? 
For lovers there is no past, only a present, 
and a future which is the present pro- 
longed and glorified. 

The murder of the Chinese shopkeeper 
had had its one day of notoriety and 
been forgotten. The feuds and killings 
of the quarter are as aloof from the white 
man’s comprehension or interest as the 
scuffling of kites and crows. At the end 
of ten days the shop had reopened. A 
small, shriveled, elderly Chinaman was 
installed there. 

I noted this in a morning walk. A 
morbid impulse to go in and make a 
purchase agsailed me, but I resisted it. 
The shriveled Chinaman saw me linger- 
ing, and turned on me a vacant, unin- 
terested face. I remembered with sud- 
den vividness the strange, ugly mirth of 
the look which the dead man had cast 
on Sylvia. And then, so little later, he 
had lain, a blood-stained, pulpy heap, in 
the dark den behind the shop— 


heady reek of human 
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These morning walks had become a 
feature of my days. Sylvia seldom ac- 


‘companied me, lacking sympathy with 


what she called my passion for prowling. 
When we went out together, it was in a 
decorous manner, to the shops, to Golden 
Gate Park, or into neighborhoods where 
great houses looked disdainfully down 
upon us from high-terraced gardens. 

All that was unlovely or sordid grated 
on the girl’s daintiness. With the ex- 
quisite bloom that had come to her of 
late she was more than ever like a white- 
and-golden lily; but I am the sort of 
plant known as hardy, which usually has 
few claims to beauty beyond mere vigor 
and wholesomeness. I should never have 
thriven in a park or smugly ordered 
garden. For me a wild heath, a cliff, or 
a desert! Which means, being inter- 
preted, that when I went to walk by 
myself my instincts led me into queer, 
out-of-the-way places where the raw sur- 
faces of life spread themselves visibly be- 
fore you, where you got the crude, strong, 
traffic and. sweat 
and toil. 

The great wholesale district of the city, 
lying on the flats to the northeast of us, 
was a favorite haunt of mine. The 
streets were narrow, dirty, and crowded. 
You picked your way among bales and 
boxes, were hustled by men in overalls 
and threatened by lumbering drays. You 
breathed rich fragrances of coffee and 
spice, cargoes from tropic seas, of fruits 
still warm with the golden sunshine of 
the great interior valleys; and as you 
fared eastward toward the bay, the tang 
of salt, the smell of old, weedy keels, was © 
in the air. 

This was the city’s throbbing heart, 
through which pulsed the commerce of 
the Pacific. You felt yourself really at 
the verge of the continent, with all the 
Western world behind you, and the Orient 
before you. Snugly buttoned into my 
mannish tweeds, and with my hat at a 
determined and forbidding angle, I went 
my way unmolested, and had already 
accumulated material for a striking paper 
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for our club at home, in case I ever got 
back there. 

It was on a morning in the week after 
the killing of the Chinese shopkeeper that 
in the course of such a walk I made a 
small discovery. 

I had stumbled on a little street, only 
a block long, near the northern limit of 
the wharves. It had a run-down, seedy 
look, though the low, substantial buildings 
that lined it showed that it had had its 
importance at an earlier epoch. Most of 
the entrances were closed, as if the byild- 
ings were disused, or had their frontage 
on another street; but here and there was 
displayed a faded sign. I walked on 
slowly, spelling these out, with the 
feeling that I had happened on a little 
pocket, so to speak, of historical material. 

And so I came to a dilapidated sign- 
board above an open doorway. I looked 
at it, put up my eye-glass, and looked 
again. 

“ Barton & Rolfe,” the sign read. 

I stood for a moment or two, surprised 


and speculating, and peering into the 


dark, cavelike entrance. Then I stepped 
inside. 

The building was long and dark, with 
vague shapes of bales and boxes looming 
here and there. It was filled, I should 
say, to not more than one-fourth of its 
capacity. At my left was a small par- 
titioned-off space, entered by a glazed 
door. The door was furnished with a 
blind, which was now raised. A small 
and dusty window, which I had seen from 
the street, made the interior of this room 
a degree lighter than the body of the 
warehouse. 

The rumble of a solitary truck which 
was passing down the street drowned the 
sound of my footsteps; and as I stepped 
inside the entrance the shadow of the 
building engulfed me. I stood there in 
security, neither heard nor seen, looking 
through the glazed door at something 
that interested me very much. Two men 
were sitting in the little office, talking to- 
gether; and these two men were Gilbert 
Rolfe and Captain Ruggles. 
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For a while I stood there hesitant. 
Should I announce myself? Consider the 
piquancy of the situation, were I to tap 
at the door and enter, with— 

“ Good morning to you, gentlemen! It 
is such a delightful surprise to find you 
together!” 

And yet, why not together? Was there 
any reason, really, why they shouldn’t 
be? Wasn’t it natural that Gilbert, in 
that vague maritime business of his, 
should know many old sea-captains? 

But let the voice of reason argue as 
it would, with another and deeper sense 
I knew that to knock at that glazed door 
would bring me about as warm a wel- 
come as the ghost of Banguo received 
from Macbeth.* I could picture Gilbert’s 
dark astonishment, that sudden shadowing 
of his face that reminded me always of 
the dropping of a blind. I could see the 
crimson confusion of the captain, whom 
our exchange of ambiguities had doubt- 
less left as uncertain as it had myself. 

Very likely they would fancy them- 
selves spied upon, and that the most 
spotless innocence resents as much as 
conscious guilt. So, tingling suddenly 
with self-abasement at catching Anne 
Barton in the réle of an eavesdropper, 
I crept cautiously forth into the daylight 
and made for the end of the street, much 
after the manner of a scuttling hen. 

Safely at home and in my room—for 
it seemed to me that I dared not even 
think, except in strictest privacy—I sat 
down to consider. 

Here was a Chinese cook, ostensibly 
ignorant of English, yet holding secret 
midnight conferences in that tongue. 
Here was Gilbert, whom for some cause 
unthinkable said cook had power to 
astound and terrify. Here was the col- 
lector of land barnacles found closeted 
with Gilbert. Here was the murder of 
the Chinese shopkeeper, which, on the 
authority of the captain, had some strange 
bearing on the fate of Sylvia Barton. 
And here, finally, was the old original 
mystery of Cousin Hiram Barton’s dis- 
@ppearance, with which all these curious 
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happenings were, I dimly felt, in some 
occult way connected. 

But often as I sorted, shuffled, and 
rearranged my facts, they absolutely 
refused to fall together into a coherent 
pattern. At last I gave it up, so racked 
by perplexity that I had to play three 
games of solitaire to steady myself. 
And even then the knave of spades—a 
peculiarly villainous-looking card, I al- 
ways think—persisted in resembling Sam 
Loy! 

It was, as I have said, some ten days 
after the killing of the shopkeeper that 
I noticed that the shop was open again 
and in charge of an elderly, shriveled- 
looking Chinaman. I think it was the 
third morning after this that the incident 
which I must next record took place. 

Gilbert, of course, had spent the 
previous evening with us. I say of 
course, because if he missed an evening 
it was an event. Tacitly, his footing was 
that of an accepted suitor. Nothing had 
been said to me of an engagement, and I 


knew that as yet there was none in the 


formal sense. You might have said that 
while the understanding existed, it was 
still in solution and had not been 
precipitated. 

As to Sylvia’s behavior, I was, of 
course, wofully disappointed. I should 
have liked to see her put the young man 
through all his paces, keep him on tenter- 
hooks, pay him back while she had the 
chance for all the heartaches he was 
certain to cause her once they had settled 
down to the serious business of life. I 
should have felt a vicarious enjoyment in 
seeing her play the game. Instead of 
which, she fairly shone with a sickly, 
moony sort of rapture, worshiping young 
Rolfe with her big eyes, and longing, you 
could see, to set her white neck under 
his lordly boot. 

“ Well, well,” I had to remind myself, 
“ I suppose it is more or less like learning 
to swim. It seems easy enough to say 
what you would do, while you stand on 
the bank, watching some one else flounder 
about. Just wait till you fall in, and 
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you'll be snorting and kicking like the 
rest!” 

It was a comfort to think that I, at 
least, would never fall in—I was high 
and dry long ago! 

For several days Gilbert had been un- 
usually moody. I had made no special 
note of it, as I considered moodiness inci- 
dental to love. This evening, however, he 
was quite flighty, and took the wildest 
liberties. He prematurely addressed me 
as “ Cousin Anne,” and wanted to read 
my palm on the plea that I hadn’t yet 
fulfilled my manifest destiny, but had cer- 
tainly a coming husband not yet evolved 
from the surrounding good. He behaved 
in a fashion that by and by thoroughly 
nettled me. 

“ By the way, Gilbert,” I remarked 
casually, and then paused to count the 
stitches in my crochet. “ By the way,” 
I repeated, “I was taking a little con- 
stitutional the other morning, and I hap- 
pened on something that interested me a 
good deal. It was an old warehouse near 
the water-front, with the sign of ‘ Barton 
& Rolfe’ ovér the door.” 

How quickly this brought my young 
man down! 

“ Ah!” he said slowly. 
interested, you say?” 

“ Yes, certainly, for Sylvia said once 
that you were carrying on the business 
in which your father and hers had been 
partners; and as I have never understood 
exactly what it was, I thought I would 
ask you some time. It must be a very 
easy, pleasant business, as it leaves you 
so many leisure hours. Something to do 
with ships, I believe?” 

“ Barton & Rolfe dealt in ships’ sup- 
plies,” he said shortly. 

“Yes? I thought the old warehouse 
looked very interesting.” 

“ But concluded, I dare say, that busi- 
ness at present was not precisely rush- 
ing,” he flung at me with a bitter laugh. 

“Of course, I have no judgment in 
such matters,” I replied demurely. “I 
hope for your sake that it is rushing—or 
will be again.” 


“You were— 
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I made no attempt to disguise the em- 
phasis with which I spoke. It would 
certainly be well for this cock-sure youth 
to realize that he had not yet made the 
goal as Sylvia’s suitor!" 

They understood—both of them. I 
saw Sylvia turn on me a look of anger 
and reproach. Gilbert’s face grew dark. 
I went on placidly counting my stitches. 
My shot had been largely a random one, 
but it had told so well that it gave me 
an agreeable sense of power. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know,” said Gil- 
bert, “that after Captain Barton’s— 
death ”—a little chill seemed to fall upon 
the room—‘“ my father, who succeeded 
him in sole ownership of the business, no 
interest in which went to the captain’s 
heirs, failed in health; and as I was too 
young to do much, the concern quite 
naturally went to the dogs. As an in- 
heritance, I have found it little better 
than a white elephant.” 

“IT think talking about money is 
“ Bad man- 
ners, too, isn’t it, rather? But while we 
are on the topic, I want to say that I 
have never felt anything but ashamed of 
having so much, and can only imagine 
one use of it that would make me happy 
—to give it to some one I love.” 

So that was the net result of my en- 
deavor to make the course of true love 
run less smooth—to have Sylvia fling 
herself and her money shamelessly at 
Gilbert’s head! 

Now I come to the incident of the 
next morning—though “ incident ” seems 
rather a tame word for it. 

It was thinking and worrying over the 
conversation of the night before that got 
me up early. For this conversation had 
convinced me of two things. The first 
was that the business which was supposed 
to give Gilbert his living would not have 
kept a cat, so that either he was leading 
a mere hand-to-mouth existence or he 
must have some financial resource un- 
known to me. And in the latter case, why 
not be rid of the white elephant at once? 
Why spend his days loafing about street 


stupid,” Sylvia broke in. 
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corners or talking to his friends in moldy 
warehouses? 

My second conclusion was one of which 
I had had little doubt before; but still 
it had staggered me to hear, in as many 
words from Sylvia’s lips, that she was 
ready to throw herself and her fortune 
into the arms of Gilbert Rolfe whenever 
he would deign to open them to her. 

I rose early, as I have said, and went 
down-stairs. It was fully half an hour 
before our usual breakfast-time—perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour. As my step 
sounded in the hall, Brenda appeared 
from the back regions. Her air as 
she returned my “Good morning” was 
perturbed. 

“IT don’t know what has become of 
the Chinee,” she- added quickly. “I’ve 
called down the stairs three times, and 
he don’t answer!” 

“That’s queer, Brenda. As a rule he 
is up-stairs before this, isn’t he?” 

“T open up for him usually at a quar- 
ter to eight, and now it is half past.” 

Followed by the girl, I went to the 
door at the head of the basement stairs— 
that door where I had stood, candle in 
hand, trembling at the sound of voices 
from below. I opened it and called down, 
loudly and peremptorily: 

“Sam Loy! Sam Loy!” 

No answer came from behind the 
closed door of the cook’s room. I was 
about to bid Brenda go down and inves- 
tigate, but did not, partly because I was 
reasonably sure she would refuse, but in 
the main because an inner, warning voice 
withheld me. 

“‘ Suppose you do what you can toward 
starting breakfast, Brenda, while I find 
out what is wrong with Sam Loy.” 

To this day I take pride in the resolu- 
tion which enabled me to send her away. 
I should much have preferred to leave her 
mounting guard at the head of the stairs. 

She retired, and I descended and 
knocked at the Chinaman’s door. There 
was no response. There was only one 
thing left to do, and I did it. I opened 
the door and looked in. 
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After a moment I breathed again. 
There was no one in the room—ano one, 
living or dead. There was even a kind 
of rough order there, and the bed. was 
made—clumsily, but very likely after Sam 
Loy’s own fashion. 

I stood considering. Was there more 
in this, really, than the failure of a 
Chinese cook to get home betimes after 
a night of opium or fan-tan? And then 
my eyes fell upon the shot bolt of the 
garden door. 

I found myself speaking aloud, address- 
ing some person or persons unknown: 

“You were very stupid, or else very 
hurried and afraid. Why didn’t you 
remember to unlock the garden door? 
Then no one could have been sure that 
Sam Loy went out the other way!” 

As I went up-stairs my heart beat 
with a sick heaviness; but I managed to 
confront Brenda calmly. I told her that 
Sam Loy had not got home. Brenda re- 
marked, in effect, that such irregularities 
were to be expected of a yellow heathen, 
and went on getting breakfast. I re- 
turned to the basement. 

I slid the bolt of the door and removed 
the key from the lock. This key must 
be supposed to be in Sam Loy’s pocket. 
Then, shuddering with repugnance, I 
turned back the covers of the bed. Not 
the dark stains that I had feared—thank 
God!—but the upper sheet was ripped 
and: torn until only the hem, hypocrit- 
ically folded over the blankets at the top, 
remained intact. 

Having carefully replaced the bed- 
clothes, I was turning away, when a 
gleaming something half under the edge 
of the matting on the floor caught my 
eye. I picked it up. It was a man’s 
gold sleeve-button, engraved with a bold, 
scrawling monogram. I did not need to 
decipher it—I was familiar enough with 
it already. “ G. R.” shouted itself aloud 
to me as soon as I took the thing in my 
hand, for I had seen it a dozen times on 
Gilbert’s wrist. 

I had a curious dull, sleep-walking feel- 
ing about me as I methodically made the 
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rounds of the basement. All was as it 
had been, with the same blank, unreveal- 
ing surface. Yet I knew, by that mute 
witness of the locked door, that as Hiram 
Barton had departed from this house 
twelve years ago, so had now Sam Loy 
been spirited away. 

Still like a woman in a dream, I went 
up-stairs—-and met Sylvia in the hall. I 
had just time to slip the sleeve-button 
inside my dress. I explained, briefly, 
that Sam Loy had been absent from his 
room that morning, and that Brenda was 
getting breakfast. 

“What, Sam Loy?” lamented Sylvia. 
“Our most celestial cook? I believe I 
shall invoke my little Chinese idol to 
restore him to us!” 

“ Sylvia,” said I sternly, “ you would 
do better to direct your invocations to 
another power!” 

She looked astounded for an instant, 
end then began to laugh. 

“T declare, Anne,” she said, “ you will 
never quite get the New England chill 
out of your bones, will you? If you were 
not such a thorough Calvinist, I believe 
you would call on the church across the 
street, or perhaps the other one down the 
block, for bell, book, and candle to exor- 
cise my little Chinese demon!” 

All through breakfast Gilbert’s ‘yutton 
seemed to be searing a hole in my chest. 
xX 

Soon after breakfast I was on my way 
to the warehouse. Whether I should find 
Gilbert there was but a chance. How- 
ever, it was my only one—and, as it 
turned out, chance was kind. Through 
the glazed door I saw him, his elbows 
resting on the stained and dingy desk, 
and his head upon his hands. As I un- 
ceremoniously entered he sprang up with 
an exclamation. 

“Yes, it’s I, Gilbert,” I said, as he 
stood there trying to smile, trying to dis- 
guise the terror and desperate defiance 
that had convulsed his haggard face. 
“Yes, it’s I. And I come on a very 
serious matter.” 
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“T don’t understand,” he stammered. 

I slipped two fingers into the watch- 
pocket of my coat and drew out the 
sleeve-button. 

“You forgot this last night,” I re- 
marked dryly. 

Oh, the sudden aging of his young face, 
as if a mask had been torn away, leaving 
the worn, tired, troubled soul naked to 
my gaze! Shame and pity seized me, 
and I averted my eyes. 

“Will you not think of me as your 
friend, Gilbert?” I said more gently. 
“ Remember my position, my responsi- 
bility for Sylvia. For her sake I ask you 
to tell me the truth.” 

He sank down suddenly and buried his 
face on the desk. 

“ For Sylvia’s sake—oh, Anne, Anne, 
what wouldn’t I do for her sake? What 
other thought have I but her? You 
don’t understand, but it is for her that 
I must hide it all. The disgrace of it 
would be hers as well as mine. Otherwise 


—if it would all fall on me alone—who 


would care? Not I! I would have gone 
my way as long as I could, until it was 
ended for me, just as Sylvia’s father’s was 
for him.” 

“ Gilbert, Gilbert!” I exclaimed. “ Then 
you know what became of Captain Hiram 
Barto?” 

He had lifted his head and sat looking 
at me haggardly. 

“TI know—though it can never be 
proved—that Captain Barton met his 
death at the hands of this Sam Loy’s 
father, a confederate with him in his 
villainy, as Sam Loy has since been with 
me in mine. And it is because I knew 
this, and other things, that to-day I am 
not good enough to take you by the hand, 
Anne—not good enough to touch the hem 
of Sylvia’s dress, except that the black 
inheritance is hers as well as mine, and 
that perhaps, out of my guilty knowledge, 
I can save her—from the past!” 

“Tell me, Gilbert,” I whispered, 
trembling a little, “ you have not—Sam 
Loy has not gone the same way as Hiram 
Barton?” 
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“ No—owing to my tender conscience, 
Sam Loy is still alive. My mistake, I 
dare say—it would have been only justice 
after his killing of Sin Ching; but I 
balked at being judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner in one. Shows how civilization 
softens one’s fiber! Still, if that had 
been the only way—if there had been 
no other—I’d have taken it, I think, 
rather than let him stay under the same 
roof with Sylvia. I gave him his chance 
in the first place—went to him and of- 
fered him all I had if he would go. Not 
he! He was enjoying too thoroughly the 
sense that he had us all in the hollow of 
his hand. And he thought, of course, 
that he would’ manage to bring me to 
terms—couldn’t believe that I was done 
with it all for good. He had the villainy 
to suggest that with my position in the 
house, and his, affairs could be more 
smoothly run than ever. The murder of 
Sin Ching was to show that he meant 
Eusiness, I suppose. With Sin Ching in 
the shop his game was blocked, just as 
mine would have been—if I hadn’t al- 
ready quit—with Sam Loy established 
there in the billiard-room. Getting Ching 
out of the road didn’t help him very much, 
though, for before he could make a move 
I had slipped old Yee in there in Ching’s 
place. And Yee carried a gun in his 
pocket and kept the door barricaded at 
the other end.” 

“ Begin at the beginning,” I implored. 
“ It sounds quite wild, this jumble of Sam 
Loy and Captain Barton, and some mys- 
terious ill-doing of your own. I under- 
stand that something dark and terrible 
and shameful has been going on, but 
what? If you knew Sam Loy to be a 
murderer, it was your duty, wasn’t it, 
to give him up—to accuse him publicly?” 

He laughed shortly. 

“And why was not his father, who 
murdered Captain Barton, given up, or 
accused publicly? For the same reason, 
my dear Anne—because those who must 
have been the accusers dared not admit 
that they had the knowledge; because 
the accused could rise up and betray our 
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common guilt, even if a guilt less deadly 
than that of blood. However, don’t 
worry, Anne. Loy’s all right now. With 
the assistance of a friend of mine—to 
whom I’ve had to make a clean breast of 
things, of course—Sam Loy will put in 
a year or two, at least, sailing the bound- 
ing main. In other words, he will be 
shanghaied on board a vesse! that leaves 
this port to-morrow morning. And then 
—there’s a new leaf turned for Gilbert 
Rolfe!” 

I sat staring at him, trying hard to 
believe that this was really I, Anne 
Barton, a law-abiding spinster of mature 
years. If so, how came I to be thus 
implicated with kidnapers and lawless 
seamen and murderous Chinese? I knew 
that somehow the mysterious web in 
which we all seemed struggling was 
woven by the dead hand of Hiram 
Barton. 

“You have told me much, Gilbert,” I 
said, “ but not enough to make me un- 
derstand. What was the wrong-doing 
How 


that put you in Sam Loy’s power? 
does this all hark back to Captain Bar- 


ton? And most of all, how did you gain 
access to our house—by what road did 
you spirit away Sam Loy?” 

He shook his head. 

“TI have told you much, Anne—too 
much. You were better off in ignorance. 
It harks back to Captain Barton, because 
he made me what I am, as he made my 
father what he was before me. The cap- 
tain. gone, my father tried to carry on 
his business legitimately; but it had never 
been anything but a blind for—the other. 
The big profit withdrawn—of which Cap- 
tain Barton had always taken the lion’s 
share—what was left soon fell below ex- 
penses. We might have pulled through, 
if my father had not fallen ill. Then, 
in his extremity, he told me the other half 
of a strange story that I had once told 
him. I was only a boy—it was at the 
time of Captain Barton’s disappearance 
that I told him of my queer discovery. 
Till then I had kept it to myself, enjoying 
the secret, as a boy will. When I told 
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my father, he exacted from me a solemn 
promise to breathe no word of it to any 
one, not even to my mother. Poor 
mother, thank God she did not live till 
now!” 

Here Gilbert broke off his story for 
a moment. I waited silently until he 
resumed. 

“ My father told me, at last, the truth 
—though already I had half guessed it. 
Against his wishes, I profited by my 
knowledge, and made his last years easy. 
Afterward, I kept it up. It was easy 
money—and I liked the excitement, the 
danger of it. Then Sylvia came home. 
I saw her again, the little playmate of 
old days, grown now to be the loveliest 
angel out of heaven. Well, that ended 
things, of course. The rest accepted it 
when I said so. That the house was now 
inhabited by white people was reason 
enough; but not for Sam Loy. He 
pointed out, as I have said, that our 
position might easily be made better, and 
not worse. Anne, it makes me sick to 
talk about it! But to-morrow Sam Loy 
will be on his way to the South Pacific, 
and I shall be my own man again. Then 
I shall dare to say to Sylvia—what I 
have wanted so much to say—” 

He sat brooding, with a softening of 
his stern lips. 

“ And all this while, Gilbert,” I said 
patiently, “ you haven’t said a word that 
really explains anything!” 

“Has it occurred to you, Anne, that 
your ignorance may yet give you the 
profoundest cause for thankfulness, that 
you may yet come to bless me for leaving 
you the right to say ‘I did not know’? 
No, let me bear the burden of knowledge 
alone. If all goes well, and Sylvia be- 
comes my wife, I shall take her away, 
where the past will never rise up to 
haunt us, and the old house shall stand 
closed and empty for as long as we both 
live.” 

In the face of this deadly earnestness 
I could ask no more. Not that I was 
willing to be left ignorant, or intended 
to remain so; but I saw that for the 
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present I must let Gilbert have his way. 
His haggard eyes, his air of listening and 
starting at every sound, told their tale 
only too plainly. 

“ Very well!” said I, rising. ‘“ Shang- 
hai your Chinaman if you see fit. That 
much I’m an accessory to, I suppose! 
As for the rest, it goes without saying 
that I sha’n’t let Sylvia live in that house 
a day after I can invent some sort of an 
excuse for getting her out of it. You 
won’t—you won’t come to-night, please, 
Gilbert?” 

“ Not until it’s all over.” 

With an unsmiling farewell we parted. 

On my way home my feet dragged 
me, half unwillingly, through Chinatown. 
I felt as if I must continue to gaze, 
fascinated, down into the dark pool of 
mystery and crime, down, down till I 
came to the very bottom where the bones 
of Hiram Barton lay. 

I made my way through the dark- 
faced, blue-bloused throng, until at the 
entrance to the little court a ghoulish 
interest stayed my feet. It was only for 
an instant, and then I turned away, with 
a sudden guilty dread that my actions 
might be watched, that already suspicion 
dogged me, that somewhere unseen the 
outraged law was lying in wait for me. 

I turned away—and found myself face 
to face with a sinister and repulsive figure. 
He was a white man, of what age no 
one could have guessed. So shrunken and 
wasted was he that you half expected to 
hear the rattle of his fleshless bones as 
he moved slowly on with a listless, drag- 
ging tread. Under the ragged hat peered 
forth a face more dreadful than a death’s- 
head, with a tight-drawn skin of greenish 
pallor, sunken features, and dull, unsee- 
ing eyes. ’ 

This was a corpse, you felt, save that 
a flickering spark of animal life remained. 
In plain English, it was a “ dope fiend,” 
one of those unhappy creatures who 
haunt the Chinatown alleys, as utter 
derelicts as any upon the sea of life. 

Why did the spectacle of this pitiable 
creature bring me suddenly to a stand- 
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still? I had seen and shuddered at such 
before. Why did I feel myself grow sick 
and weak, as, with an effort, I passed 
on, turning my eyes from the sad and 
shameful sight? Why did a sudden black 
sense of guilt, of implication in something 
wicked, sordid, horrid beyond words, as- 
sail me? Because, with the spectacle of 
that poor, blasted thing that had been a 
man, all at once J knew! 

“Hiram Barton! Hiram Barton!” I 
groaned inwardly. “ You dragged down 
our name to depths like this! Gilbert, 
wretched boy, what did you think when 
you say those whom you had wrecked 
in body and soul to pay for the excite- 
ment that you loved?” 

For I knew now that the answer to 
the whole dark puzzle lay in the one 
word—opium ! 


XI 


Wuen I reached home I found that 
Gilbert had duly telephoned to Sylvia, 
making his excuses for the evening. I 
imagined that the terms of the message 
had been tender enough to atone for its 
purport, for her cheeks were softly flushed 
and her eyes looked happy. 

At luncheon—a haphazard affair pro- 
duced by Brenda—Sylvia reverted to the 
topic of Sam Loy. I found this very 
trying. Like most other people, I can 
and do roundly prevaricate upon occa- 
sion; but I prefer the occasions to be 
rare. 

My own voice rang hollow to my ears 
as I pictured the delinquent as sleeping 
off an opium stupor in some den in 
Chinatown. With an eye to the future 
T asserted that not even his continued 
absence would move me to consult the 
police—that I had understood it to be 
a habit of Oriental servants to leave 
without warning. 

“And without wages?” interrogated 
Sylvia. 

“Oh, well,” said I crossly, “‘ we'll leave 
it to Gilbert. He must understand the 
Chinese better than we do, having lived 
here all his life!” 
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I passed the day in a state of acute 
anxiety and restlessness. Not that I was 
troubled by remorse—it was merely an 
intense desire to know that the deed was 
done. I had little doubt that Gilbert’s 
accomplice in the kidnaping of Sam Loy 
—besides myself—was Captain Ruggles, 
of the Fleetwing; and I mentally sped 
the good ship on her way out into the 
ocean, wishing that I might be the gale 
that filled her sails. 

That night Sylvia went up-stairs early 
—that she might sleep away the hours 
that separated her from Gilbert, I sup- 
pose. Foreseeing this, I had given Brenda 
the evening off. Beribboned and beam- 
ing, she had departed with the milkman 
to a party, and I knew she was safely 
out of the house till midnight, at the 
earliest. Thus the coast was clear for the 
search I wished to make—for I had made 
up my mind that before I slept that night 
I would know the secret of that house of 
mystery. 

After my recent experience in night- 
walking, I had provided myself with an 
electric torch. Armed with this, I stealth- 
ily descended to the basement. I dared 
not light the gas, for fear of attracting 
some observer to the uncurtained win- 
dows. I had no wish that some peering 
unknown should be a participant in my 
discoveries. 

The basement, of course, had had its 
share in the general renovating. I had 
personally superintended its sweeping and 
garnishing, with my mind, the while, full 
of the mysterious explorations of Captain 
Ruggles. All the old lumber had been 
moved and dusted, the walls washed down, 
the floor scoured, and even a loose board 
or two nailed fast; yet no hollow echo 
in floor or wall had betrayed a hidden 
passage. 

With all these facts I was discourag- 
ingly familiar, and now the white eye of 
the electric torch revealed nothing that 
I had not seen often by the light of day. 
Yet I had this to urge me on—that I 
knew now beyond peradventure that the 
secret way existed. 
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By that way, twelve years before, 
Hiram Barton had gone to his death 
at the hands of a fellow criminal. By 
that way, no later than last night, Sam 
Loy had been taken, gagged and bound, 
to meet a fate better than his deserts. 
And by that way, I vowed, if I could 
find it, no more dark errands should be 
done. The peace of this house should 
be troubled ne more! 

I had made the rounds more than once, 
peering at the flooring for signs of con- 
cealed trap-doors and flashing the light 
rather aimlessly along the walls. It was 
in the L running northeast from the main 
house that I looked longest. It was the 
nearest point to the scene of old Sin 
Ching’s murder—to which, I was sure, 
the underground connection led. 

I knew the dimensions of the rooms 
above, and I was about to pace off the 
floor, in case some part of the cellar wall 
might prove to be a mask, when a slight 
sound arrested me. Instantly I was tense 
and breathless. I suppose I had been all 
along on edge with half-unconscious ex- 
pectation. 

The low sound or vibration came 
neither from the house above my head, 
nor from the street, nor from the garden. 
It came from below, through some heavy, 
muffling medium. Now it was so dis- 
tinct that it might have been the scuttling 
of an enormous rat deep under the floor 
—and now my ears localized it quite 
certainly. It came from the northeast 
angle of the wall—the angle filled by 
the lockers. While with straining ears 
and eyes I looked and. listened, the lock- 
ers moved! 

I neither shrieked nor ran, because I 
was dumb and paralyzed. With an in- 
stinctive effort of my shaking fingers, I 
darkened the electric torch. I crouched 
there in the utter blackness, shrinking 
against the wall and breathing in dread- 
ful, silent gasps, each one a knife-thrust 
through my lungs. 

As with the opening of a door, a rush 
of chill, unwholesome air filled the place. 
The floor vibrated to the spring of a 
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living body—then to another and a 
heavier footstep. Something fled past me 
at a swift, pattering ran—something flung 
itself after at a tiger-leap. Then came a 
smothered outcry, low, choked exclama- 
tions, the sound of men reeling to and 
fro in desperate struggle. 

Without reflection, simply, I think, 
because the thing was so unbearably 
horrible there in the darkness, I snapped 
on the light—and saw Gilbert and Sam 
Loy swaying together in a deadly clasp 
of hate and blood-lust! 

The sudden glare blinded Gilbert, or 
stunned him with the terror of discovery. 
In the second that he faltered, Sam Loy 
wrenched himself free, and, snatching up 
a broken chair, swung it aloft. Down 
came a crashing blow — and Gilbert fell 
heavily. 

Whirling on me, the Chinaman raised 
the chair again. I screamed—or tried to; 
in reality I achieved a feeble sound like 
the dying squeal of a toy balloon. In 
the same instant I heard a roaring oath 
behind me, and Sam Loy dropped the 
chair and fled on his noiseless feet. 

Out I went like my own electric light 
—consciousness switched off and a vast, 
black, whirling maelstrom engulfing me. 
For eons and eons I sank dizzily, yet I 
awoke in time to see the flare of the 
match in Captain Ruggles’s hand as he 
lighted a jet of gas. I got to my feet, 
limp and giddy, and my first mumbled 
words were: 

“The Chinaman—oh, the Chinaman!” 

“ Run out by the garden door,” said 
the captain soothingly. ‘‘ Don’t you be 
skeered — he won’t come back. He'll 
keep a runnin’ for some time after this!” 

He was stooping over Gilbert. I, too, 
knelt beside the still form. 

“Ts he dead?” I whispered, turning 
icy cold. 

For a moment the captain made no 
reply. Then, with a sigh of profound 
relief, he shook his head. 

“ Nothin’ like it—jest mussed up a 
little.” 

“Tl hurry at once for a doctor!” 
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“Hold hard, ma’am—not if you ax 
me. Doctors are terrible questionin’ 
folks. . I’m a fair hand at ’tendin’ to a 
man what’s been cut up—I’ve spliced a 
leg or arm before now. No, jest you 
git me the fixin’s, water and rags and 
what not, and I'll put him to rights as 
well as any o’ your gradywated carvers 
could do it!” ' 

“We must get him up-stairs,” I said. 
“ T’ll go ahead and light up, and then Ill 
come back and help you.” 

I rose to my feet, and saw what 
brought my mind back with a rush to 
all that lay behind the night’s strange 
and terrible happenings. The lockers had 
swung out from the wall on a concealed 
hinge, leaving a dark gap in the floor. 
I saw the top rungs of a ladder. The 
secret of the house of Barton was a 
secret no more! 

The captain followed my gaze with a 
troubled and dubious eye. 

“I guess what’s took place will want 

a lot of explainin’,” he murmured. “ Right 
now, though, perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
jest seein’ if you can put them things 
back as they was. Fact is, I always kind 
0’ suspicioned about them lockers; they 
had a shipshape look as if old Hi Barton 
had a hand in settin’ ’em in that corner. 
But the workin’s of ‘em was beyond 
me.” 
I approached the well and peered into 
it. The ladder disappeared in nether 
darkness. The air that assailed me was 
dank, foul, and chill with the chill of the 
grave. I shivered and drew back; the 
pit that had been the way of death to my 
cousin Hiram Barton, the way of murder 
to Sam Loy, and the way of transgression 
to poor Gilbert, seemed to me in that 
hour the very mouth of hell. 

And then, suddenly, on my mind there 
fiashed another picture, as out of the 
darkness of the well itself—a picture of 
the library on the afternoon of our first 
visit to the house, of Sylvia with the 
teacup in her outstretched hand, asking 
innocently the question: 

“Oh, Gilbert, where did you use to 
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lurk when we played hide-and-seek and 
I could never find you?” 

The lockers swung noiselessly into place 
on the concealed hinge, and a spring con- 
trivance at the back caught with a soft 
click. Once more the lockers seemed 
solid with the wall, mere innocent recep- 
tacles of jam. Then I ran up-stairs and 
lighted the gas in the library. 

And the first thing I did was to take 
Sylvia’s little grinning Chinese fiend from 
its altar on the chimneypiece and fling 
it out of the window. 

Having made all ready, I went back 
to the cellar. Gilbert was still uncon- 
scious. Blood was smeared on his livid 
face and matted in his thick, dark hair. 
One arm hung limply. 

Waving aside my help, the captain took 
the long, lean body in his arms and 
marched sturdily up-stairs. With a deep 
breath like the blowing of a whale, he 
laid his burden on the library couch. 

“ My strength ain’t what it was,” he 
said deprecatingly, as he straightened his 
massive shoulders. “It actially winded 
me, a gittin’ that younker up them 


steps! 
With roughly tender hands he fell to 


his surgeon’s task. The wound on the 
head was a mere scalp-cut, for the blow 
had glanced. Otherwise, I fancy, it would 
have been the coroner and not the cap- 
tain who presided. A black and swollen 
arm was bandaged, but made light of. 

“That Sam Loy lubber ain’t on to no 
jew-jitsu,”’ pronounced the captain. 

Presently Gilbert’s eyelids quivered and 
opened. His dazed stare at me changed 
quickly into recognition. I saw memory, 
and terror in its wake, creep back into 
his gaze. He tried to rise, but the cap- 
tain’s huge hand pushed him back. | 

“ Sylvia?” the pale lips framed. 

“Safely up-stairs and asleep. Sam 
Loy got away. That’s all there is to 
tell you, Gilbert. You must be quiet 
and rest.” 

“Sam Loy got away? 
breathed a long, relinquishing 
“That means the game’s up, 


Ah—” he 
sigh. 
Anne. 
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With him at large I’m never safe. It’s 
either a knife in the back—which I 
shouldn’t mind much—or betrayal and 
a prison sentence.” 

“ Right you are,” broke in the cap- 
tain. “ This here port o’ Frisco ain’t 
apt to be a healthy place for you for 
some time to come Which bein’ so, 
suppose you jest lay back and let your 
elders steer the ship o’ fortune for a 
while. Not that I make use o’ the word 
‘elders’ with oncomplimentary inten- 
tions,” he interpolated, ducking politely 
in my direction. ‘ Now here’s the Fleet- 
wing, what her cook’s deserted before 
ever he set foot on board. No matter— 
there’s as good a one and less in need 
of a rope’s end dead drunk this minute 
in Sim Finney’s bar; we'll have him 
aboard in the mornin’ .before he’s come 
to enough to know his own name. What 
I mean to say is, suppose that havin’ lost 
me a cook, you ships along o’ me your- 
self—aft, o’ course, and callin’ yourself 
my super or any fancy name you like. 
Fust time we gits wind o’ a likely berth 
ashore for a smart young chap like you, 
you’re free to quit—and you won’t want 
for any backin’ I can give. I’m a lone 
old sea-dog, ma’am, and this younker— 
well, I knew him when he was that high, 
and his pa before him, and—and I ain’t 
never had no son o’ my own, ma’am— 
you understand?” 

After this expression of sentiment the 
captain wiped his forehead vigorously 
with a large bandanna, and breathed 
heavily. Gilbert put out his hand and 
gripped the captain’s. 

“ Thanks, and—you know all I’d like 
to say, I guess. But—but—” 

“T know; the Fleetwing sails at sun- 
up, and you’re wonderin’ about the leetle 
girl, eh? Well, let’s leave that p’int to 
this here lady—she’d keep her head all 
right on the maintop in a gale ”; and once 
more the captain bowed with ceremony. 

I had been thinking hard. The danger— 
indeed, the impossibility—of Gilbert’s re- 
maining here after what had happened 
had been present with roe from the first. 
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What better than for him to go now, at 
once, before his enemy could move against 
him? He was young, his life was all 
before him; let him seek a new land, 
where he could build afresh from the 
foundation. 

And deep in my heart was the hope 
that, parted by space and time, Sylvia 
would forget him. 

Yet I dared not face her with the ad- 
mission that he had gone, and that I 
had denied them a farewell. 

“ Gilbert,” I said, “the captain is 
right—you must go. In another land you 
will retrieve yourself. Here, even if you 
escape Sam Loy, you cannot escape your 
past. In some shape it will rise up to 
shame and ruin you. You shall see Syl- 
via; but I beg you, as you love her, don’t 
let the parting be too hard!” 

I found the poor child lying asleep, 
looking lovelier and younger, more fair 
and white and golden, than I had ever 
seen her. No sound from below had 
penetrated to her dainty room. She slept 


peacefully, her cheek upon her hand and 
a smile parting her lips. 
When I wakened her, she cried out 


at my sad, ill-omened face. I took her 
hands in mine and told her what I must; 
and I saw the child look in her eyes die 
out forever. 

Quiet and tearless, she heard me to 
the end. Then she freed herself from my 
pitying hands and rose. 

“ Help me—help me dress!” 
she said. 

Silently I led the still, strangely rigid 
little figure down-stairs; but as we en- 
tered the library she slipped her hand 
from mine. Straight as a swooping 
mother bird she went to the couch where 
Gilbert lay, and sank on her knees beside 
it. Weakly he tried to clasp her, but 
with her own strong, tender arms she 
crew his head into her bosom, while all 
her loosely-gathered golden hair fell down 
and hid the faces that were cheek to 
cheek. 

I beckoned to Captain Ruggles, and we 
left them. Outside the door the captain 


was all 
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blew his nose with violence. We said 
nothing until we were seated in the 
kitchen, where in homely fashion I brewed 
a cup of tea. If the sailor was disap- 
pointed at the mildness of the refresh- 
ment, he concealed his feelings, and 
sipped his tea delicately, his little finger 
crooked at a genteel angle. 

“ Now,” I demanded, “tell me the 
parts that I don’t know!” 

He regarded me dubiously. 

“Which are what, ma’am?” 

I reflected. 

“I know most of it, I suppose, except 
how you and Gilbert came to be chasing 
Sam Loy to-night.” 

He looked startled. 

“* And you’re on to all the rest—about 
them leetle transactions which ain’t what 
you might call agreeable to Uncle Sam, 
and all?” 

I nodded. . 

“I think I am.” 

Captain Ruggles soberly shook his 
head. 

“Well, well, it do seem like there 
ain’t no keepin’ anything from women! 
There’s times when I can fair see the 
hand o’ Providence in me never marryin’. 
I uster hold it against a red-headed girl 
I knowed wunst that she throwed me 
down like she did—but I dunno, I 
dunno!” 

He looked at me askance, as if im- 
pressed anew with the blessings of his 
single state. 

“TI expect, then,” he resumed, “ you 
knew that Gilbert and me had a little 
scheme worked out which was to git him 
rid of that there devil’s spawn of a yellow 
party—axin’ your pardon for language?” 

“T understood something of the sort,” 
I admitted cautiously. “I could not en- 
tirely appreve of anything so very—ir- 
regular, but it seemed best to let Gilbert 
use his own judgment.” 

“Well, he used it, but it were the 
judgment of a young man—one too soft, 
as I may say, for the line o’ business he 
were in. Now old Cap’n Barton, as I 
guess you reelize, bein’ of his kin, he 
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wouldn’t have messed things up this way 
by bein’ too tender in his treatment o’ 
that murderin’ yellow heathen. Lashed 
him to the wall, he would, and let him 
lap his meat, if he got any, out’n the 
dish. But young Rolfe, when we found 
ii was too nigh daylight for us to sperrit 
Sam Loy off to the ship at once, like we 
meant, left him tied down yonder in the 
place behind the shop, with the ropes so 
siack that somehow the slippery rascal 
wormed hisself loose. We come after him 
to-night, meanin’ to ship him aboard a 
hack, you understand—there’s a plenty 
o’ drivers don’t ax questions, more espe- 
cially when they gits a freight in China- 
town. I stopped outside a minute, to 
hail a mate that was cruisin’ around—I 
see him last in the Malacca Straits—and 
Gilbert went in alone. Old Yee was in 
the shop, snoozin’ over a pipe, and Sam 
Loy, in the back room, was jest sneakin’ 
cut by the private entrance, as you might 
call it. Gilbert gives Yee a hail and 
sets all sail in Sam Loy’s wake. Yee 
comes a patterin’ out to me, and fast as 
I can get my old hulk under way I do. 
That’s the yarn up to the time you busted 
into it personally, so to speak.” 

“ Well, I hope we have seen the last 
of Sam Loy,” I remarked with profound 
sincerity. 

“T says aye to that,” agreed the cap- 
tain seriously. “ Accordin’ to what Rolfe 
tells me, it was always understood to be 
the father o’ this same Sam Loy that 
done away with Cap’n Barton. The old 
man made hisself scarce after that, and 
then, once Gilbert’s got the game goin’ 
ag’in, all nice and harmless, with a bunch 
o’ Chinks that he can run, along comes 
this Sam Loy, wise to everything, and 
busts in. That’s where all the trouble 
comes from. There can’t no business 
prosper once you gits a slippery, under- 


” 


handed rascal into it,” said the captain 


virtuously. 

On the stroke of midnight Gilbert and 
the captain departed forever from the old 
Barton house. They went, not openly 
like honest men, but like thieves in the 
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night, by the secret way. Down in 
Chinatown the captain would more easily 
find a hack whose driver would ask no 
questions to convey himself and his pallid 
and bandaged companion to the wharves. 

I held the light over them as they 
descended. Gilbert managed better than 
I had dared to hope, for since his inter- 
view with Sylvia his strength seemed to 
have returned. There at the brink of 
the pit they said farewell quietly, looking 
into each other’s eyes with a serene and 
steadfast gaze. 

Flashing the light deep into the pit, I 
saw them disappear into the mouth of a 
low tunnel to one side. Then I closed 
the secret door, registering anew my vow 
that if there were any virtue in nails it 
should be opened nevermore while the 
house stood. 

I turned to Sylvia—and her virginal 
young beauty smote me like a blow, there 
beside that pit of sordidness and crime 
and death. 

“Oh, Sylvia, Sylvia,” I cried, “ you 
must forget him! Flying by night like a 
criminal—as he is! Oh, Sylvia, he is not 
good enough for you!” 

Her smile at me in the dim and flicker- 
ing light was strangely sad and wise and 
patient. Gone forever was the child of 
yesterday. 

“Not good enough for me?” she said. 
“ And I the daughter of Hiram Barton?” 


A few days later there came a note 
from Mr. Bourne, requesting an interview 
when and where it suited me. I went to 
his office, and after the due preliminaries 
he said: 

“Miss Barton, through certain chan- 
nels which I need not name just now, I 
hear of a young man who has been much 
at your house being under suspicion— 
very grave suspicion.” 

“Yes?” said I enigmatically. 

“You will remember that I gave you 
a warning on the occasion of our first 
interview. You chose to disregard that 
warning. Have you never had reason to 
regret that you did so?” 
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“ Yes,” I replied tranquilly, “ I suppose 
I have.” 

Without reservation I told him the 
whole strange story. When it was ended, 
he sighed. 

“ Interesting,” he pronounced, “ but 
most irregular. I mean that your con- 
duct can only be called irregular, Miss 
Barton. To be cognizant of such breaches 
of the law—to condone them, to give aid 
and comfort to the criminals, to be even, 
in a certain sense of the term, an accom- 
plice—oh, very irregular! And why,” he 
demanded suddenly, “ was not I, as Miss 
Barton’s trustee — indeed, almost her 
guardian—called on for advice?” 

“ Because,” said I primly, “ you would 
no doubt have advised against anything 
—irregular. And the situation demanded 
— irregularities.” 

We regarded each other for a moment 
with a glare which was on the edge of 
being hostile, but ended by being intimate 
and understanding. He smiled, and I 


, 


smiled, and we rose and shook hands. 
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Six months later I took Sylvia to 
Tahiti, and saw her married to Gilbert. 
I had the alternative of doing this, or of 
letting her go out there alone. Their 
home, a beautiful one and happy, has 
ever since been there, but they have 
prospered—not alone with Sylvia’s money 
—and traveled much. Mr. Bourne tells © 
me that whenever Gilbert wishes he may 
return to his own land without fear, ex- 
cept, perhaps, of Sam Loy; and of Sam 
Loy nothing has been seen or heard since 
he ran out of the garden door. 

While Sylvia and I were in Tahiti, there 
occurred the great earthquake and fire of 
1906. All vestige of the Barton house 
was swept away, and the well so thor- 
oughly caved in that no suspicion was 
aroused when they came to clear the 
ground. Mr. Bourne met me on the dock 
with this news when I returned from 
Sylvia’s wedding. 

By the way, I am now Mrs. Bourne. 
This may sound ridiculous—but it is 
true. 


END 


THE TRUE LOVER 


ALIKE when winter brings her snows, 

And summer sends her crimson rose, 

And autumn flings her robe of gold 

Across the woodland and the wold, 
I think but of my darling. 


For whiter than the snows her breast 

On which I lay me down to rest, 

And redder than the rose her mouth, 

And sweeter than the honeyed south 
The kisses of my darling. 


The glory of her falling hair 

Is golden beyond all compare; 

And when she speaks the sweetest birds 

Stop singing, just to hear the words— 
A listening to my darling. 


And when she walks beside the stream, 
Her blue eyes in a girlish dream, 
Her limbs with such a music go, 
The stream itself forgets to flow— 
A watching of my darling. 


Richard Le Gallienne 





